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ABSTRACT 

This document resulted from a project undertaken to 
develop a set of program-specific and occupationally relevant 
performance (learning) objectives for the Ontario Basic 
Skills/Formation de Base de 1 'Ontario (OBS/FBO) program. It describes 
project activities, including a literature review in three related 
areas: understanding what Jiteracy means, occupational literacy 
research findings, and basic skills for the workplace. Two project 
stages are discussed. The first is a survey in English and French of 
325 Ontario (Canada) employers in 9 industrial sectors. The survey 
identified the core basic skills required at three entry levels to 
employment. The second stage is the consolidation of the survey 
findings into preliminary performance objectives for each of the six 
subject areas in OBS/FBO: communications, numeracy, science, computer 
literacy, work adjustment, and technical hands-on. The terminal 
performance objectives are presented in the body of the report. 
Appendixes, amounting to over one~half of the report, include the 
following: lists of employers surveyed; survey results; provincial, 
regional, and sectoral results; occupational sector job positions; 
onsite points of observation; OBS terminal and enabling objectives; 
and FBO terminal and enabling objectives. (YLB) 
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ABSTRACT 

The OBSIFBO Trtdning Profile Devehpmem Project was undertaken to develop a set of 
program-spec^ and ocaqiadonalfy-relevantpetforrnance (learning (AjKtivesfor the 
OBSIFBO program. The project was a coUaborative effort ofthe Ontario f^^^ 
Development and the Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. 

There were two stages to the project Th^; first was a stavey in ErteUsh and French of 
325 Ontario enqik^ms in 9 mdustrialaxtors. The sxaveyidentifKd the core basic skxHs 
required at three enuy levels to employntenL The second stage was ^ consolidation of 
^^^^^f"^ ^ piefimtnoiy performance objectives for each of the six subject areas 

Once refined, these objectives wUl serve as the building blocks for development of models 
qfmtegrated delivery. Instruction would then be able to reflect the reaUty of the workplace 
where performance requires the education afcombinatbns of skills. 

This Report is divided into three colour-coded sections: 

i) White: Description of the Project 

Incbides a review of the recent literature on ocaqxttiorud literacy, 
and sets out the researdk finding;! and the process ofdevelopir^ 
the performance objectives. 

U) YeBow: Research 

Irtcludes the employer survey (ptestionnaxre results and charts of 
tite data analj^fy sector, rmonaruiprovirtce. ^ 
(See reverse side of Abstract forsunanary of findings) » 

m) Green: Basic Skills Training Profile (English and French) 

An irtventory (gleaming objectives for the six subject areas, at 

*U^.t /.-/•--I..- _^.t-^n,..r^« ^ ^ 

'.err^Ioyer 



three levels of achievement, of the OBS/FBO program. The 
learning objectives reflect the skills idaitified byuieenq 



survey. 



Smce this report is essentially a working document, only limited copies are available. 
Readers are welcome to reproduce the doamienL 



FINDINGS OF THE EMPLOYER SURVEY (1988^ 



Commanicatioiis 



For aO oaamational sectors - semiskitted, sidUed and paraprofessiond - enmhyees reatdre 
high levebcfftstening ami speaking sUns. Semiskilled employees read nota, letters 



fnernos,nUerpretschedtdes, charts 

w^^job or jmrchase orders. In addition to these reading conwe^ndes, the skilled and 




Nnmeracy 



Samsikmedpt^tiom in Ontario remmeaU^^ Theseindude 
pefforrmng caladations using whole numbers, fracdons, dedmats and percentages, 
reoigmzm^ common shnxs and an^ esdmatingemd measuring dis&tce, area, weiehtand 
voUmK using mfncaruim^fai^^ The skilled <mdparw)rofessionals must be 

ab^tamake calculattom wuh whole numbers using algebra at a one variable level In some 
mdustnal sectors - mainfy rmmufacturing, natural resources and construction - some 
]m^fessuj,iJs require skills m basK geometry, trigonometry and algebra at the two variable 



Science 



No science a)ntmt IS required for individuals in semiskiUedpos^ ThesJdBedand 
p<mtprof^nals require a very limited background in general science, chemistry and 
ptvysKS. However^ science content is more important for partiadar sectors, mainlv health 
care, mamifacturmg,natuial resources and construcdon: 



Computer Litera^ 

Computer litenuy is aAfontageous or essential for individuals functioning at the skilled and 
parcqjrofessional level but not for the semiskilled. « 

WorkAdjnstmeiit 

Technical HandM)n 

Jechuccdhmds-m 

levels with the skOedlevd requiring the greatest diversity. *«««foc«yawnai 
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This report describes the development of proposed learning 
objectives for an occupational literacy program. Known as 
the Ontario Basic Skills/Formation de base de 1 'Ontario 
(OBS/FBO) , the program was introduced by the Ontario Ministry 
of Skills Development in the fall of 1986 as part of the 
Ontario Training Strategy, a comprehensive package of 
programs designed to strengthen the Province's economic 
performance. 

The OBS/FBO program is delivered by the Ontario Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. Though the role of the program 
was clear from its inception, it was understood that its 
specific character and learning objectives would need to 
evolve as time and resources permitted. Accordingly, the 
Ministry of Skills Development funded this project, initiated 
m December, 1987. *"j.v.j.«u«a 

The product was a collaborative effort of the Ministry of 
Skills Development and the ^ront line program delivery people 
in the colleges. Ministry staff were guided by the belief 
that by involving the instructors, counsellors and others in 

^^^^ learners, we would carve a more 
effective product and a stronger program. Those who 
participated in the project came away with a sense of 
excitement and promise about the product. 

A central conclusion emerging from this project was that an/ 
curriculum based on the profile should i ntegrate learning 
objectives and activities to reflect tha way that tasks are 
performed in the workplace. In order to do this, a second 
SS*??^^" project was proposed prior to any implementation 
by the colleges. This second stage will pilot the 
integration of objectives, learning activities and related 
learning materials as a model for future curriculum » 
development by the colleges, it will be initiated in the 
Fall of 1989 and will be undertaken in partnership with the 
colleges in the 1989/90 academic year. 

Although originally intended only for the OBS/FBO program, 
the eventual product of this project may well have 
application for other employment-related basic skills 

research underpinning is 
sufficiently generic as to be useful to a broader 
constituency. 
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REVTEW OP THE UTERATORB 



The nature of work in Canada and other industrialized 
coxmtries is changing. As new jobs are created and old jobs 
disappear new levels and types of basic skills for employment 
are required. This changing natixre of work coupled with the 
current pixblic awareness of the extent of literacy in Canada 
has increased the concern of provincial govesnnaents. This 
concern has been expressed in a nusiber of positive ways. For 
example, in Ontario, the Ministry of Skills Development 
introduced the Ontario Basic Skills program. This type of 
training and retraining of people for success in occupational 
roles is a complex and diff iexilt one which engenders 
considerable debate on the topic of ftinctional job literacy 
or occupational literacy. To better understand the origins 
and dimensions of the concept, this section of the report 
attempts to discuss three related areas: xinderstanding what 
literacy means, occupational literacy research findings, and 
basic skills for the work place. 



UNDERSTANDIKG WHAT r.TTERACY MRAWS 

Many attempts have been made to define and determine the 
extent of functional illiteracy in Canada and tlia United 
States. The Canadian Business Task Force on Literacy (1988) 
indicated that there are currently a large number of 
definitions of literacy and illiteracy in use which 
correspond to many different contents in which literacy 
related issues arise. For example, definitions often relate 
to the individual's ability to function within the business 
and societal context. Nesbitt (1987) maintains every study 
or commission involved in assessing literacy must struggle 
with its precise definition since no generally accepted 
definition of literacy yet exists. Literacy and illiteracy 
are rarely absolutes. Illiteracy does not necessarily mean 
"the complete absence of the ability to read" and literacy 
encompasses a broad spectrum of capabilities for which 
absolute attainment is difficult to achieve or infer. At the 
very basic level are the simple decoding skills and at a 
higher level are the skills involved in aesthetic 
appreciation and study. Literacy then, is not a single skill 
but a set of complex information skills (Nesbitt, 1987, p. 3). 

Miller (1987) purports that there are two general types of 
literacy definitions a) conventional involving simple 
reading and writing skills and b) functional, where a more 
complex set of skills and proficiencies is used as the 
standard. At one end of the continuum is basic literacy, or 
what some authors refer to as conventional literacy. This is 
the stage at which a person's ability to read and write 
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IS limited to very simple tasks such as reading and writing 
one's name and address, recognizing and understanding social 
sight words and witing simple sentences for communication 
purposes. Literacy is confined at this stage to simple 
^f^Jf^^^^*^" reading and writing. Hunter and Herman 

(1987, p. 7) define conventional literacy as the ability to 
read and %nrite and comprehend texts or familiar subjects and 
to understand whatever signs, labels, instructions and 
directions are necessary to get along in one's environment. 

As we move from conventional literacy we come to a stage 
knowri as functional literacy, implied in the definition is a 
critical threshold which once reached enables a person to 
handle the tasks of everyday life with confidence and 
responsibility. The term "functional illiteracy" began to be 
used during the 1940 's and 1950 's to describe persons who 
were incapable of understanding written instructions 
necessary to accomplish tasks or functions, in particular 
the U.S. Army used texts to distinguish World War II trainees 
who needed additional educational training before they could 
comprehend military instructions. The conventional 
definition of iitsracy proved insufficient for making these 
distinctions. 

Definitions of functional literacy depend on specific tasks, 
skills or objectives thought necessary for the comprehension 

L J fn* various experts defined clusters 

of ••needed" skills, definitions proliferated. These 
definitions became more complex as the technological and 

°^«f*^^*^y. increased. According to Hunter 
and Harman (1979, p.9) functional literacy is "the possession 

5*fS®}y*J^*f necessary by particular persons and 
groups to fulfill their own self determined objectives as 
family and community members, citizens, consumers, job 
holders, and members of social, religious and other 
associations of their choosing. This includes the ability 
to obtain information thay want and to use that infoniation 
for their own and others* well-being; the ability to read and 
write adequately to satisfy the requirements they set for 
themselves as being important for their own l:\ves; the 
ability to deal positively with demands made en them by 

?Seir5;i??^i5:s?5'''^^ ^° '^'^^ 

The recent study conducted by the Southern Press used the 
follwmg definition: "the term illiterate refers both to 
adult Canadians who can barely read and write called "basir 

*^°f ^° reading and writing and 

number skills are not sufficient to get by in everyday life 
called "functional illiterates". ThS study usJdS 



iU 



operational definition of literacy based on a series of tests 
of actual reading skills instead of using educational 
attainment as a aeasure. Using the Southaa study results, 
the functional illiteracy level of 4.5 aillion adult 
Canadians (24%) is sonewhat aore than that which is derived 
by using the criterion of persons with less than grade 9 (21% 
according to the 1981 Census) . The Southern study showed that 
using the grade 9 criterion there are approximately 1.7 
million who are wrongly labelled illiterate and a fxirther 2.4 
million who should be classified illiterate but who have 
levels of education of at least grade 9. (Canadian Business 
Task Force on Literacy, February 1988, p. 9) . 



Shortcomings of the Grade Level Bmiivalengv^ Me.^ sure 

Some researchers have attempted to define literacy by 
linking it to a grade level of performance. Harman (1987, p. 
8) reported that "researchers have sought to identify a level 
that would form the benchmark of fiinctionality and have 
variously proposed standards ranging from a fourth to a 
twelfth grade level. Mikulecky (1987) explains that U.S. 
government agencies simply use grades completed in school as 
a measure of literacy. Smith et al (1986) indicated that 
National Health Surveys suggest fourth grade is literate, the 
U.S. Census suggests sixth grade is literate and the 
Department of Education suggests eighth grade is literate. 

In Canada the grade level and equivalency measure has also 
been used, in the late 70 's, using the UNESCO proxy, 
organizations like the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education have considered the equivalent of at least the 
eighth grade of educational attainment necessary for 
functional literacy and Statistics Canada have defined 
illiteracy as having less than Grade 9 education. (Thomas, 
1983; Calamai, 1987). The unacceptability of this ^,ype of 
approach is highlighted by Kirsch and Gutherie (1977-78) who 
maintain that the average grade scores of eighth graders in 
Chicago range from 4.4 grade level in the lowest school to a 
median level of 10.5 in the best schools. Darling (1981) 
made an even stronger case for unacceptability by noting that 
of students registered for adult basic education in 
Jefferson county, Kentucky, the median grade completed was 
8.6 but the median tested reading grade level of entering 
students was 2.0. 

As Nesbitt (1987) explains studies involved in determining 
literacy have adopted a criterion measure of functional 
literacy - performance below which is judged to be 
functionally illiterate, one of the serious problems with 
such a grade equivalency measure Lit the fluctuating 
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^ ; ^r*^* (I-iteracy in Canada, 

mi' I' * finilar vein, Calaaai (1987) reported that 
research also reveals that reading skills evaporati if unused 
fSfio?.^*"^^^^*''^*^ of ti«e; a grade 9 education in the 

to a such lower reading level by 
today. Other stvdies have also found as auch as a year's 

diJ^ereS^scSoofr ^* ^•^^^"L^*^*^* °f ^^^^ » students in 
airrerent schools. Most expsrts now reject the orade level 

tlSJ^^^JaJv?!"^ Statistics'canaS aS SSesS? 



Cgn^ra l ISf^Ues Related to nAf^n^^^ ^na nf T.^^ft^ tTTY 

report to the U.S. Office of Educational Research 
S2fi??T*r2^'J?^*"^^"« addressed Se iSsues 

o? S2^o«/^f °^ literacy. He pointed out that much 
of the confusion derives from the fact that there is little 

SST^S^'T ^5*^ coaprise literacy, for "xaaple 

e^i2ji?f °^ ^^Hi* comprising reading and wr «4 
essential? one can side-step the issue of what sk lis 
coaprise reading and writing and siaply look at materials 
people are able to or unablJ to read a^d writS! ^is hoSever 
CI .ates another problem of definition: LilS^ is being 
able to read and write which aaterials? Borauth (1975) 
suggested that the list of aaterials will always differ from 
5!5f«?i.?° situation and therefore SSeJsSl 

?5 ^^^5f*°y *8 "the ability to respond co^etently 
to real world reading tasks" (p. 65). Gutherie (1983) 
expands on this notion by noting thit .the reader Ss literacy 
SLSSt'Jiver °' - « spicmr 

"there is no true definition 
of literacy. Rather each definition must be desioned for th. 
purpose to which it is to be put to use, and its ISJIecSoS 
aay be judged only in terms of how well it serJesU?^ 

§eSn??ioi^*. J?^ • to ^ytl^ it al!*aSS6; Se best 

fofiJ? f«S' J^^^**f^ in teras of accurately reflecting toe 
??? ^LS^?-*^^^"*"^ °' literacy, wSuld be thoSe toat 

2 v?22 individually defined goals and purposes Sd 

(llsl I i^ ""^ a process not a product. aS Pingeret 
ii«nJ;^; V "to establish & national set of 

anr^2Srf°Sni°°J°"P^ ^» relative in relation to tiae 

?f; ^° extent, underaine efforts to 
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Because of the pluralism of North American values a common 
operational definition may not be feasible, but as Thomas 
(1987) points out, there appears to be more or less general 
agreement on some of the underlying principles of adult 
literacy. First, grade level completion measures are 
inadequate for definition purposes. Second, there is a 
literacy continuum ranging from the mechanisms of learning 
how to decode and encode to the mature utilisation of literacy 
skills and processes for informed action and aesthetic 
appreciation. Third, with a few exceptions,, there is general 
agreement with the principle that literacy should be defined 
as the ability cf individuals to function within a specific 
social economic or cultural context. Fourth, in an increasing 
technological and changing North American society, literacy 
thresholds are likely to be in a continuing state of flux. 

It would appear that one uniform definition of adult literacy 
is not appropriate for Canada, but, as Herman (1987) suggests, 
what is useful is, **a plethora of definitions each appropriate 
for a specific community at a particular time. Such 
definitions ought to reflect environmental norms, expectations 
regarding literacy and objective conditions. Functional 
literacy needs to be defined both for individuals and for 
commtmities**. (p. ll) . 



QCCUPATTOyAL UTERACY RESEARCH 

Occupational literacy development is a vital aspect of 
prevocational, vocational and on~the- job-education. Rush, 
Hoe and Stolie (1986) define occupational literacy as the 
ability to competently read required work related materials. 
The definition derived from Kirsch and Gutherie (1977-78) 
proposed that functional literacy be defined according to the 
demands of specific situations in terms of competency in 
reading alone, but more recent research into occupational 
literacy has included listening, speaking and %rriting*a« 
literacy related competencies. Spikes and Cornell (1987, p. 
181} explain that **beyond reading competence and with 
reference to the wide variety of occupations, occupational 
literacy is a term that should be perceived as ^'fluid'* in 
terms of individual competencies related to situations.** 



General Job Attalvaea 

By definition functional literacy varies according to 
individual demands of divergent roles, settings and 
materials « Occupational literacy competencies comprise a 
subset of functional literacy. Rush et al. (1986) maintain 
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tnat required competencies vary from occupation to occupation 

J^'i^ 1?* ^° job within occupations. Home (1979) notes 
that efforts to gather information relevant to definina 
occupational literacy have been categorized as either general 
in ^'nll^^y™,®! specifically to provide infotiation 

on functional job literacy. Although numerous general tasks 
analyses have been done (Boyce, 1976; Howell, 1976? Hawes, 
Rawes and Flemming, 1977), these summary task statements ieem 
to be arbitrary, with most of the requirements stated in 
general terms - highschool education, GED, college courses. 
Mikulecky and Diehl (1979) maintain that 4uch sStary 
stateFents provide little information about actual literacy 

fn?fifrT' °^ <^^^^> general job 

analyses done xn business, industry and the military involve 
questionable methodologies and are too general to £ uSIIuI 

functional literacy skills. Another 
JiJ^^^J^V^^ general task analyses is that they are 
JJ^io* ? on representative tasks rather than actual 

tasks. According to Jacob and Crandall (1979) a structural 
description or tpical job description is not sufficient to 
defxne the functional literacy requirements of a job. since 
Jo^* rJ^'^i^r °" '^^^^^"^ or recurrent aspei?S'ol SSe 

iSvolSe rwding aiscellaneous tasks which so often 

Specific Literar-Y Demands 

Sticht's work has been conducted in the area of specific 
literacy demands for individual occupations. Within the 
mxlxtary environment, the research of Sticht et al. (197 li 
focused on determining the literacy demands of jobs, 
f relationship between literacy ability and job 
ability, developing reliable and valid testiSg procedures for 
matching individuals with jobs and developing wSys of 
restructuring materials to reduce the literacy demands. As 
well, research has been conducted to distinguish between the 
two dominant uses of reading in occupational settings? 
?Q?ft?'"' 1^2!^ reading to-leam-tasks (Sticht 1975; 

S^'uiT^^L^"-''®' ^" ^« «on"«r are used to accompliih 

?a?er''Sie? inf ormStioS Sr 

concept into practice, Mikulecky, 
Ehlxnger and Meenan (1987) are now advocating learning 
activxties that stimulate literacy requirements on^iobs 
Ss«^Sf%^'^*^5^"^ i?*^ learners must hf^ SpJortui^iUs to 
iSclSing ™ding comprehension required on jobs 
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Reading to accomplish a task; For most blue collar 
workers, much job-related literacy involves reading 
information to accomplish a task. Once the job is 
completed, the information can be and usually is 
forgotten. 

Reading to learn: Information vhich must be retained 
for later use. 

Reading to access: Examining material to determine its 
use for a task. 

Other important types of reading required for job 
literacy include reading to gain background knowledge, 
analyze problems, acvise custome^*8 and solve problems. 

Research on specific literacy demands for individual 
occupations in the civilian sector has tended to be minimal. 
Some of the areas of investigation have included literacy 
requirements necessary to hold different occupations, reading 
demands of the plumbing trade and clerical positions, and 
commxinication competencies required for future business 
people. (Moe, Rush and Storlie, 1979; Chang, 1983; Spicer, 
1975) . In criticizing these studies, Jacob and Crandall 
stated that it is important to observe and interview more 
than one representative of a job, and to u^e appropriate 
instruments to examine the difficulty of reading materials in 
order to create a valid profile of the reading demands of 
that occupation and the strategies which individuals in those 
jobs use to fulfill those demands. It has been recommended 
that the procedure should involve interviews with individuals 
in the actual environment where the reading is done, 
observation for verification and the use of more than a 
formula to determine the difficulty of reading materials. 



Occupational Readii^q 

Kenter (1986) claims that as the work place becomes 
complicated, requiring higher specialized skills and 
training, the definition of illiteracy will have to b^ 
broadened to include those who can*t meet the new work place 
requirements. Current estimates of occupational demands for 
literacy indicate that over 90% of occupations call for some 
reading and writing. (Nikulecky, 1982). Further 70% of 
occupations require reading at a grade 9 12 level. Only 
15% of occupations require reading levels below the grade 9 
level. (Mikuleclcy, 1984). Researchers have found the 
average work place requires not only the ability to read, 
write and compute but also the ability to use those skills in 
problem solving situations. The average worker must read and 
skim a wide variety of materials to solve problems and make 
decisions « This is in contrast to the school environment 
where the student is reading primarily to gain literal facts. 



Mikulecky (1982) reported that most jobs require about two 
hours of reading per day ranging between a grade 10 and grade 
12 level. Even blue collar workers were reading about 97 
ainutes per day; these employees were reading forms, 
directions, order forms and printouts. A retail or clerical 
worker was found to read about three hours daily. Most 
categories of workers in fact read more than most students. 
Only 2% of occupations examined required no reading or 
writing. (Mikulecky, 1987} . These findings concur with the 
research of Rush, Hoe, and Storlie (1986) and other civilian 
and military settings. Though having a wealth of background 
knowledge on a topic can tend to effectively lower reading 
difficulty levels, the most heavily job-related reading is 
performed by new workers least likely to have the wealth of 
background experience. 

The uses to which literacy is put on the job appear to be 
more complex than typical uses of literacy in schools. The 
vast majority of school related reading is reading to learn 
factual material, while a comparable majority of job-related 
reading is for problem-solving and making applications. 
(Mikulecky, 1982) . In addition the literacy strategies 
associated with high job performance ratings eire primarily 
higher level metacognitive strategies involving monitoring, 
focusing and managing information. (Mikulecky and Ehlinger, 
1986) . 



writing and Other Co^ipetenelea 

Diehl (1980) reported that in 64.7% of occupational writing 
examined, the task involved completing simple forms or 
preparing brief memoranda. Writing tasks were repeated 
enough for workers to master the most complex forms. 
Memoranda were simple, concise and relatively easy t» write. 
Diehl suggested that further research may show that writing 
competencies required for successful job performance are 
simple, and \inrelated ti the writing tasks observed in schools. 

The nature of listening competencies required at work has 
received little attention from researchers. Sticht (1975) , 
however, described studies which show that military personnel 
learn equally well through listening or reading and noted 
that it is possible for such personnel to learn from tape 
recordings played at accelerated rates. A general sense of 
the importance of listening skills in occupational settings . . 
can be inferred from studies of adults in general. RanJcin 
(1926) indicated that 70% of daily activities involve oral 
communication and 45% of communication involves listening. 
The amount of oral communication tine typical of occupations 
varies considerably, but it seems likely that about 50% of 
such time requires listening. 
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RAffTff m^^-^ ™ THE WORK PIACR 



Interestingly, the industrial literature offers little in the 
way of a list of the adult basic skills required in business 
and industry. Even though more and more companies are 
^training workers at all levels in job-*specif ic literacy 
skills'* (Sticht and Mikulecky, 1984), no satisfactory, fully 
articulated list of adult basic skills for industry's need is 
available. 

There are numerous reasons for this lack of information. 
Some companies choose not to address basic skills 
deficiencies and refer employees elsewhere for help. Other 
companies refuse to admit that such deficiencies exist. 
Another major reason is that rapid change in technology and 
related jobs requirements me:ke it difficult to predict 
changing skill needs. Any attempt at a comprehensive list 
would be subject to frequent alteration. Hull and Sechler 
(1987) maintain that the skills deemed essential for the 
service, financial and other growth sectors are un^^ike those 
common to the rapidly changing manufacturing sector. In 
short different industries emphasize different occupationally 
relevant skills. According to Mikelucky (1985) another 
reason is that the link between job performance and literacy 
is a sxibtle one. To a large extent research on this 
relationship is sketchy 2md is based mostly on literacy task 
analyses as mentioned in the previous section. Kulp (1974) 
foxind, in a controlled study that performance of an assembly 
task decreased significantly when worker reading skills were 
more than two grade levels below the difficulty level of 
instructions. Sticht (1975) reported correlations of reading 
ability to job seunple performance that range from r».26 to 
r>".37. These correlations are significant but only explain 
from eight to thirteen percent of the job performance''^ 
variance. A good deal more than basic reading ability as 
measured by a reading test is needed to explain job 
performance eOsility. In a testing and observational study of 
the relationship between job performance and literacy 
abilities among nurses, Mikulecky and Winchester (1983) note 
a similarly low correlation between measured ability and job 
performance. A much higher relationship was noted, however, 
between job performance and the ability to apply and use 
reading, writing and computation skills critically. This 
same call for higher level une of basic skills may be present 
in many other occupations. 
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ZS^'k 4^^!}?,''*°^°^ studies, training journal articles 
t^t^^ research done by the U.S. ailitary there 

J^reeaent as to the general areas of litiracy 
skxlls needed by employees. (Patterson and Pulling, 1981; 
Tiapane, 1982; Henry and Rayaond, 1983). 

For example, Oinonen (1984, p. 31) surveyed Wisconsin 
eaployers and eaployees who reported that the following skill 
areas were in need of iaproveaent and greater eaphasis? 

Snl^^^jSfii*/?' ri?^"^? spelling, graaaar, aatheaatics 
iSst^SSiSSs) ^ ^ interpretation of blueprints and 
effective speech and oral coBtaunication 
econoaics of business and knowledge of business 
operations 

technology or applied science 
applied coaputer literacy 

adaptability to learn new skills 
huaan relations and decision aaking abilities 
application and job interview skills 
general positive attitudes toward work 

- w?k^SS?erifnS"*'' planning 
specific occupation and job entry skills 

^tl^lZ ^2 the ailitary is the Jobs Skills Education 

Prograa whxch systeaatized basic skill coapetencies by 
occupational specialty, with the assistance of iSSo subject 

Sere reJSef ^0?'°°^"^*?^ ^^^^^ military occS^JtoL 

were related to 203 acadeaic coapetencies. The coapetencies 
were grouped in two ways: in a coaaon table with aSth 2nd 

^Ser bS?c%2?i?^" t^' * Military OccupatiSSa? So?iIe 

f u*^^^^' categories. The categories for the coamon 
soldier tasks were as follows: * conmon 

numeration / place value * 

units of aeasureaent 

visual / spatial relationships 

- geoaetry 

computiAg and performing aath processes 

content reading 
~ inforaation access 

visual aids perception 
~ written coaaunication 

- verbal coaaunication 
safety / security 
perceptual processes 
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As the literature suggests in general terms the different 
areas of literacy skills needed by employees fall ir^co the 
broad categories of reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
mathematics, reasoning, decision making, problem solving, 
computer literacy and safety awareness. For some industries, 
introductory levels of science skills and knowledge also 
apply. 

In a recent study conducted by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, Hull & Sechler (1987) 
reviewed che adult literacy skills needed in the work place 
and classified those needs according to type of skill. The 
information was gathered through a literature search, site 
visits and face to face interviews with company officials, 
training program administrators, instructors of literacy 
skills nnd ^tmplcyee participants. Generally, the results 
indicated that higher level skills are needed in today's work 
force than 5 years ago. The authors suggest that as more 
companies convert to more complex equipment, employee skills 
must be upgraded. Basic literacy skills serve as pre- 
requisites to the learning of more technical knowledge. This 
knowledge is specific to types of equipment and industries 
but the imderlying literacy skills tend to be somewhat 
generic. Company managers, instructors and trainers 
identified the following skills necessary for successful job 
entry: 

reads, writes and counts (math-related) 

- add, subtract, multiplies and divides numbers 

- reads for facts and information 

- write legibly 

completes forms and applications adequately 

- signs forms appropriately 
writes dates and times correctly 

- uses listening skills to identify procedures to follow 
applies information learned through listening 

speaks face to face coherently 

Basic skills considered crucial to progressing in a job were 
the following (job progression can mean either working 
effectively on a job that is being upgraded or getting a 
promotion) : 

- uses fractions and decimals 

- converts fractions to decimals / decimals to fractions 

- measures with accuracy using English and/or metric 

- solves problems using numbers, fractions and decimals 
follows %n:itten instructions 

- read for ideas, logic and meaning 

- draws conclusions from statements read 
can detect bias and inconsistencies 

- capitalizes words correctly 
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spells correctly 

pxinctuates with coaanas, colons, and seal-colons and uses 
quotation marlcs correctly 
%rrites legibly 

writes sentences and paragraphs 
signs foras appropriately 
identifies procedures to follow 
tmderstands concepts, technical information 
- is attentive 

applies information learned 

identifies additional information needed 

distinguishes relationships 

selects words appropriately 

has adequate vocabulary 

speaks face to face coherently 

gives information / directions clearly (p. vii-viii) 
Developing Occupationallv 1>«» lated Raalc Skilla Prntp-^im 

According to sticht and Mikulecky (1984) experience in 
research and operational projects to develop basic skill 
training programs in business and military settings has led 
to the emergence of several conceptual and procedural 
factors. Worthy of mention for this particular Training 
Profile Project are two principles for further program 
development: (l) providing training in basic skills within a 
functxonal context and (2} using a competency-based, mastery 
learning instructional approach where possible. 

The functional context principle states that skills and 
knowledge are best learned if they are presented in a context 
that is meaningful to the person. Thus, rather than teaching 
students who need job-oriented basic skills to read and write 
and compute using general literacy materials, it is ^tter to 
use job reading and nximeracy materials and tasks. The more 
similar the basic skills training tasks are to the actual job 
tasks, the greater will be the likelihood that the training 
will pay off in improved performance of job literacy tasks. 
As sticht mnd Mikulecky (1984) point out for adults aiming at 
work in a jiven industry or organization, the use of job 
related materials serves two purposes, it provides a 
functional context so that the learner can see that the 
materials are relevant to the employment goal. Secondly, the 
organization can see that the training is relevant to its 
needs and tliat there is some likelihood of the trainees 
actually becoming competent in the performance of 
job-relevant skills. 
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The competen -ry-based mastery learning principle actually 
contains two main Ideas. Competency<-based refers to the Idea 
that the skills and knowledge to be taught in the basic 
skills program should be derived from domains relevant to the 
person's occupational setting. Further, in coa|)etency**based 
learning, a person's learning goals ought to be stated in 
terms of acquiring the competencies needed to perform the 
tasks of the job literacy, i.e. oral or numerical domains, 
rather than some external referent such as a grade school 
level or percentile score. (Stlcht and Mikulecky, 1984, p. 
33). The second main idea contained in the competency-based 
mastery learning principle, "mastery learning" has to do with 
setting standards of competency. Shelton (1987) maintains 
that the criterion for success in this approach is 
demonstrated competence in reaching particular goals 
(criterion*- referenced) as opposed to scoring as veil or 
better than members of a group (norm<-referenced) • While the 
concept of mastery is useful as a goal for program 
operations, it frequently happenfi that, due to various 
factors such as limited time, not all trainees can be 
expected to learn all tasks to the mastery standard. 
According to Stlcht and Mikulecky (1984) it is important to 
know whether mastery is underachieved due to lack of relevant 
knowledge about how to accomplish the task, the requisite 
knowledge needed to do the task, or to a slowness of skill in 
accomplishing the task. Despite some of the limitations of 
their approach, it has emerged from both work reported and 
the experience of others as an Important goal to be sought in 
the development of basic skills progreuns for adults. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE TRA INING FRpyil^ DEVELQPMEKT PROJECT 



Background 

There were a nimber of reasons for undertaking this project. 
First, ve wanted to delineate the character of the OBS/FBO 
program, that is, as an occupational rather than an 
"academic^ literacy program. With a clear occupational 
focus both the pxzblic and the program deliverers would have a 
better xinderstanding of the nature of the program. 

Second, there was a need to define the end points (known as 
terminal performance objectives) of the various subject 
areas. This would serve to assure that all of the colleges 
were delivering, in broad terms, essentially the same 
program. 

Third, there was a need to articulate Ministry expectations 
for the less established subject areas of the program, e.g., 
computer literacy, work-adjustment skills and hands-on 
technical exposure. 

Finally, in order to meet the above goals, we needed to have 
a clearer and a common understanding of our fram^ of 
reference for occupational literacy**. 



Project Objective 

The project was designed to develop terminal performance 
(learning) objectives and enabling objectives for the OBS/FBO 
program at three levels of achievement - Basic, Intermediate 
and Advanced. These objectives were to reflect the \ 
competencies required by workers at three corresponding 
functional levels on the job in a variety of occupational 
sectors. With the objectives established, there would be a 
common base for sxibsequent curriculum and materials 
development by the individual colleges in the delivery of 
OBS/FBO. 



As it applies to this project, literacy** in relation to 
OBS/FBO includes nximeracy and othe:c skills. 
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2.2 COMGEPTOAL FHAMEHORK 
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rXL FRAMEWORK 



The Lltftracv ConHinuuM 



A nxunber of key decisions were reqpxired at the outset. 

Though there is the expectation that, on average, OBS/FBO^ 
clients will not exceed 400 hours duration in the program , 
ve decided that ve should not try to force«*fit a literacy 
progrzun into the constraints of the existing program. 
Rather, the task was conceived in terms of developing a 
continuum of learning from the base of illiteracy to the 
level of literacy, however the latter was to be eventually 
defined. Trainees would enter the prograua at any point along 
this continuum and proceed upward as far as possible within 
the constraints of their respective abilities and 
circximstances • 

Proceeding upward on the continuum does not mean that 
trainees would necessarily complete all of the learning 
objectives in a given level* Depending on the identified 
career or occupational target, trainees would select from the 
spectrum of objectives those crucial to their goal. In fact, 
many trainees are learning at several levels simultaneously, 
for example, whole numbers at the Basic Level and report 
writing at the Intermediate Level* 

Our literacy continutim had to accommodate the upgrading needs 
o^. three broad client groups, as prescribed by the OBS/FBO 
Program Guidelines: 

(a) those bound directly for employment 

(b) those wishing to qualify for skills trainilig or 
apprenticeship ' 

(c) those wishing to qualify for post«-secondary 
progr2U&s normally requiring the equivalent of a 
grade 12 prerequisite* 



There is flexibility to exceed the normal 400 hotirs, 
depending on a variety of factors* 
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The three levels of the OBS/FBO program were originally 
designed to equate roughly with the three foregoing groups, 
i.e. group (a) with the Basic, group (b) with the 
Intermediate and group (c) with the Advanced. Because this 
construct had already taken hold in the program, we elected 
to retain it. It seemed to provide natural exit points from 
i^e program and afford trainees benchmarks of achievement. 
The parameters of these levels proved to be less natural, 
pedagogically, at the lower levels. ' 

III ceiling of our literacy continuum 

was equated with the exit competencies requi-red by trainees 

level. In other words, the learning 
objectives had to meet the needs of those bound for post- 
secondary skill programs. 



The Training Plan Cgn^ffp^ 



^SS-^iS°£^°" °5 a trainee's specific learning objectives is 
governed by an Individual Training Plan developed for each 
trainee at entry to the program. The trainee is first 
assisted in identifying a realistic career target. Then, 
following an assessment of the trainee's functioning level, 
irS;io?K?^^f°^^''!\?" identified to take the trainee as far 
as possible toward his or her goal. The process of selection 
of specific learning objectives is known as the educational 
?*^5 educational contract. The concept of the 
Individual Training Plan is central to the OBS/FBO program in 

learning content and ^phasizel its 
bv ?J« occupational goal, other benefits identified 

T^J^t program deliverers include heightened trainee 
commitment to the learning by virtue of agreeing to -the plan, 
and, a lower attrition rate. ?^ ^ ' 



The Question of ci^Hct^v^i wg uivaicngY 

ali^l SS^JS^ 2«f the product should not be 

^^ZZ relate to grade-level equivalency, 

although it may be possible for other agencierto graSt 
aSdi*^I5Sr W« were convinced by the mounting evidence, that 
grade level equivalency was not the appropriate approach for 
an occupational literacy prograa> for Sdult leame?;! 
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Project Methodology 



There were two phases to the project. 

First was the developnent and adainistratlon of a 
questionnaire to employers in given sectors to identify the 
generic basic slcills required by their employees. The second 
phase was the development of the performance objectives for 
each of the stibject areas of the program at each of the three 
levels of achievement* The stibject areas were 
communications, mathematics science, computer literacy, work: 
adjustment slcills and technical hands-on exposure. The 
occupationally-*defined competencies were to be developed in a 
spiral**, that is, with increasing comploxity relative to the 
level • 



CHAPTER 3. 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERACY INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
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3.1 TEE SURVEY DESIGN 
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SURVEY DESIGN 



The SurvftY Inaiiinmeni: 

To obtain Inforaatlon on the generic skills expected by 
employers, a questionnaire was developed, in English and 
French, drawing on input of employers, college faculty and 
Ministry of Skills Development staff. Following pilot 
testing of the questionnaire, staff of the colleges* OBS/FBO 
programs conduct«Kl personal interviews with employers across 
the province in nine designated occupational sectors. The 
sectors were; Construction, Finance, Government / Education, 
Health Care, Manufacturing, Natural Resources / Utilities, 
Service / Hospitality, Transportation and Wholesale / Retail. 



Samp le 

Information was collected on the literacy and related 
competencies required to ftinction competently at three 
occupational levels semiskilled, skilled and para- 
professional. 

For the survey of anglophone employers, each region of the 
province was assigned five occupational sectors to interview « 
The distribution of sectors was as follows: 



Region Sectors 

North Wholesale/Retail, Health Care, Natural 

Resources, Service, Transportation 

Central Construction, Finance, Education/Government, 

Manufacturing, Transportation i 

East Wholesale/Retail, Health Care, Service, 

Education/ Government, Transportation 

West Construction, Finance, Manufacturing, Nattxral 

Resources, Transportation 



For this project, semiskilled is defined as requiring no 
formal vocational training (e.g. caretaker, general laborer) 
skilled as requiring formal skill training (e.g. apprentice 
plumber, cook, precision electronic assembler) ; 
paraprofessional as training to assist professional level 
practioners. (e.g. automotive parts manager, computer 
operator, health care aide). 
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3.2 ANALYSIS OF THE QDESnOMNAIRE 
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ANALYSIS OF THE KtlPmYgR OOgSTTOmiXTRg * 

In Part A of the questionnaire, college representatives 
conducted one hour £ace«-to«*face interviews with employers, 
asking questions categorized into seven areas: General 
Infonaation, Communications, Hathexuitics, Science, Computer 
Literacy, Work Adjustment Skills and Technical Hands-On. 

Part B documented observation points diiring an interviewer's 
tour of that same company or organization. Actual reading, 
writing, oral and other linguistic practices observed at a 
given point in time were recorded. 



SECTIgy 1; GENERAL TOTORMATION 

1. Eleven Ontario colleges of applied arts and technology 
participated in the collection of employer information: 
George Brown, Lambton, Loyalist, Cambrian, Georgian, 
Confederation, Northern, Algonquin, Fanshawe, St. 
Lawrence/Saint Laurent and Durham. 

2. The interviewers comprised OBS/FBO coordinators, 
instructors and counsellors from the four regions. 
Interviews were conducted either individually or as a 
teeun. 

3. Each interviewer was instructed to interview employers 
from designated sectors and to record the interview 
nximber as a data collection procedure. 

4-7. Company Name, Address, and Type of Business has been 
compiled in Appendix 2. 

This information served two purposes. It provided an 
overview of regional employers who contributed > 
information on the literacy and related competencies of 
their employees, and it outlined a cross section of 
businesses, companies, firms and organizations having 
distinct occupational levels, each requiring different 
types of employee competencies. This information may 
help depict the work place environment of successful 
OBS/FBO trainees. 

8. This item provided the sectoral breakdown of employer 
participation. Preliminary analysis reflected the 
percentage of employers interviewed for the project. 
Final analysis figures were broken down by sector and 
appear under a different section. 



See Appendices 3 and 4 (Anglophone/Francophone Survey 
Results) for questionnaire design. 
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9. This question described the size of the companies or 
fir»s interviewed. Figures were availabS fS? Se 

college interviewers Jere 
asked to balance the number of stall "middle ISd il^^ 
companies interviewed. ■laoi.e and large 

10. Figures for the preliminary analysis vtre read as th« 
total number, in the final analysis, 3/4 0^211 fi5?v- 

fSHi ? ^fnch. other languages recorded bv 

^'-^ J^innishrJ^aJlan and 

fSS^t L^ft^°S4aS«e^^^^^^^^ the same 

rL^^^;^*" described below. Fo? »o2t 2Jc"?2 a 

StTth%v:?r:^^^^^ is S^^^ 

"Sncr*"Jrai^° * JSrSc^pJion is 

S ti^iS?^^^^^^ -i"^^°er 

5 L?^2i?^iers^f ^^^^^ 
basic educational requirements tor hiring. ^ ^ 

^^^^ GRADE MTimi ^ g*^rT ni? 

Construction o 

8 10 12 

Finance 

12 



Government/ 

Education 9 



10 No Minimum 

Health Care « 

« 10 12 

Manufacturing 

10 No Minimum 

Natural Resources/ 
Utilities 

10 12 

Service/Hospitality s lo ^2 

Transportation o 

10 12 

Wholesale/Retail a 

^. 10 12 
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For francophone employers, fever reported grade 8 mininxji&s 
and the majority mentioned grade 10 and grade 12. 



SECMOR 


GRAPg 1 






Construction 


8 


10 


12 


Finances 






12,13 


Fonction-publigue education 




10 


12 


Soins de sant6 




10 


12 


Fabrication 




10 


12 


Ressources naturelles, 
services publics 






10 


Services, hotellerie 




10 


12 


Transport 


8 




12 


Ventes en gros et au detail 




10 


12 



12. The terms semiskilled, skilled and paraprofessional are 
bridging words of an occupational nature that were 
chosen to loosely correspond to the three achievement 
levels of the OBS/FBO program • Basic, Intermediate and 
Advanced. Employers were asked to identify positions in 
each of these occupational levels to assist in focusing 
their responses to the remaining sections of the 
questionnaire. Appendix 8: Occupational Sector Job 
Positions and Appendix 9 list the different jobs, 
according to occupational levels as reported by 
employers. This information provides examples of actual 
jobs which require a range of employee competencies, it 
may assist in linking performance objectives within the 
program's three achievement levels to competencies 
within occupational levels. As further curriculim 
design strategies are implemented, the examples may help 
to focus classroom exercises on samples of sectoral 
jobs. 
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SECTION TT: gOllM^^ftT.y^^t«, 

JhiS iy:^.''?5 conpanies or firms had enployeas in th- 

total N for paraprof«sSSnal wis if? "Jf^^*? ^'^^ 234. The 
identified professional oSsitiSn« ?i;^.-S**?^ """^ employers 
When respondinrto iSSiviSSal wSSlc °5 Paraprofessional 

ConsequeStly, lhat dllJi^ifrJorSc^SS rtS^fS^SSil!* 

Secif i^'JaS^?'*'^"^ corresponding to a 

o? ?«J * percentage, it is read as flllows- 92* 

oLS^J^I r?'^ employees classified in a semiskilled 

sS! ?L'?o?il*S%S^'"^ nfit^if iiei? work 
semi-8?4cialisl f^^fn^oP^^one questionnaires* was 

semi specialist (45) , specialise (54) , professionel (36) ? 

SECTTow XTT; 



^« i» to work tasks or 

eSp?SSf :L°Jesr,;;Sr;^'jJ' ^« S?arnumber of 

section III co::S«V°!?.;L«»«2?_^^^^ i« the same as for 

occupational level ssmi. Khfila fiUObfiCfi in their wor^ setting. 

SECTTQW J V: Rf-^T Ilf^ 

The total N for questions 20 21 00 .^^ . ^. 




Er|c 4i 
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SECTIOW Y« COMPOTER UTtatXCY 

The total N for questions 24, 25 and 26 is the sane as 
Section II: Coaaunications. Figures are read as 
percentages . 

For questions 21, 28, 29, 30 and 31 the percentages are based 
on the total niinber of coapanies/firas rather than by 
occupational level. Total N - 264. In question 30, a large 
nunber of employers mentioned additional software packages. 
By sector, some of the acre frequently cited responses 
included: 

Construction: 

AC Pac, Basic, Framework, Multimate, Microsoft Word 
Finance: 

Proprietory Bank System, Symphony, Ramis, Master 
Graphics, Spot Light, Side Kick, Redshawe, I.T.T., 
Insurance Broker's, Custom Main Fraae System, NCR, 
Focus, Multimate, Bedford Accounting. 

Govemacmt/Education: 

Symphony, Display Write, AES, MDBS, choices, Eptcom, 
Apple Works. 

Health Care: 

Supercalc, AC Pac, Crosstalk 

Hanufactxaring: 

Custom, Basic, Picture Perfect, Anvil NICAM, Powerhouse 
Express, Venture, J.D. Edwards, Focus. » 

Natxiral Resources/Utilities: 

Display Write, Auditor, Enable, Symphony, Smart 
Norplot, Picture Perfect, Chartaaster, Diagraaaster. 

Service/Hospitality : 

AC Pac, Wind and Systea, Apple Works, Solutions, AES, 
Saturn pro, Saturn Calc, Volkswriter, Deluxe, 
Printmaster, P.C. File. 

Trsinsportat ion : 

BPA, Display Write Symphony, Word Wand, PICK, Easy 
Writer, Path Hind. 
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Wholesale/Retail : 

question 30 were: """""^^ "ortware packages reported in 



HAI 



AC Pac Redshawe 

Audit 4 Sesk T.>. MoRight 

Data Bas. Diwllnrit. M«9na Z 

Reflex wSri?.""^"* ^yi« 

0<»ntel Mtcroeoft Word ^ 

Hewlett Packard S^^S^^*^*^ Ericcron 

ADP ^ Digital 

Texas instnments & ^^"^^ S««tar 

Cordata t^iZ* Quantel 

Unisys izt Adan 

Icon Honeywell Mini 

Texas Instruments 

SSS;!™ francophone employers responded in a similar 
Zenith ™ 

Icon r«L«^ Panosonic 

Conputron Coaaodore Olivetti 

Rexon PiSd«^i. Digital 

Honeywell MeasS^L Sperry-Dnivac 

Burroughs Measurex vax 11/750 

SECTION VT- woBir m^jr ^c ^Trm^ 

«%orsic2io'riiT^JiS2S„i^4,J^;,.^ i» the same 
percentages. ^««nunication8. Figures are read as 
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SECTION VII; 



rCAL HANDS^H 



The total number of employers vho responded to each question 
is the same as for Section II: Communications* Figures are 
read as percentages. Question 42 yielded a vide variety of 
additional tools and equipment. Some were general to 
occupational level and others were specific to a job. A 
major list is presented here. 



Electronic Testing 

Equipment 
Calculating & 

Computing Devices 
Survey Level 
Word Processors 
Hydrometers 
Electrical Discharge 

Machine 
Co'unting Machines 
Meat Grinders 
Paper Trimmers 
Soxrting Machines 
Precision Measuring 

Devices 
Specialized Cleaning 

Equipment 
Mechanical Bathing 

Equipment 
Paint Sprayers 



Optical Flats 
Key Pads & Boards 
Fire Extinguisher 
Compass 

Suction Machines 
Comparators 
Soil Analyzer 
Proof Machine 
Micro Filmer 
Press Machines 
Fork Lifts 
High Pressixre 

Hashing Devices 
Impact Equipment 
Computerised Testing 

Equipment 
Computer Diagnostic 

Tools 
Drafting Equipment 
Culinary Tools 



Francophone employer responses were as follows: 



Machine ^ 6crire 
Calculatrice 
Micro-^ordinateurs 
T^ldcopieur 
Trancheuse electriqpie 

& viande 
Machine ouvrir les 

enveloppes 
Appaureil mesurant les 

d^placements d*air 
Pompe pneumatique 

et electrique 
Terminal informatique 

pour banque 
FAX 



Photocopieuse 
Lecteur de microfiche 
Machine h dieter ^ 
Cartes de credit 
Caisse 

Couteaux divers 

Standard t^ldphoniqpie 
Appareil de mesure de la 

pression hydraulique 
Materiel audio**visuel 

Gestetner 

S6choir 

Cis4iaux 

Af franchisseuse postale 
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Other Literacy t Related Conetanclaa 

The final question of PART A (question 43) gavts employers an 
opportunity to express additional and related coapetencies 
not covered in any of the subject sections. Most eaployers 
highlighted certain tasks and coapetencies already discussed 
in the questionnaire. For exaaple, soae employers stressed 
the importance of oral coamxmication skills on the job, 
critical thinking skills and work reading related to safety 
procedures. 

Within the area of communications, a large number of 
employers felt that the following attributes were important 
on the job: people skills, receiving constructive criticism 
dealing with confidentiality, being able to work with minimum 
supervision, ability to think through a situation, avoiding 
confrontation, team skills and having a commitment to one's 
work. 



Across the sectors, employers expressed a need for employees 
to have many of the competencies outlined in the Work 
Adjustment Skills Section. Organizational abilities, self 
appraisal of skills, work ethics, dependability, 
interpersonal skills, positive work attitudes and decision 
making skills were often cited by employers as being 
important for effective employees. Anot' er general trend 
across all sectors at the semiskilled and skilled levels was 
the employer-rated importance of work placements for future 
employees. And on a slightly different note, several 
employers commented on the xinrealistic expectations of 
students while on work placements. 

Some employers noted the importance of the following 
competencies: company salesmanship, map reading, knowledge 
of how the pay roll works, customer contact skills, proper 
use of tools, specific terminology for a particular 'Sob and 
knowledge of first aid. As well, some employers mencioned 
the need for workers to have the ability to respond to change 
and to acquire interpretive skills. 

Similar kinds of comments were raised by francophone 
employers. Concerns focused on: 4criture lisible, aptitude 
h lire bonnes mani%res correctement des instructions, au 
t616phone, facility d' expression verbale et ^crite, 
sociability, bilinguisme, hygiene, ponctualit*, initiative, 
initiative personnelle et organisation du temps. 
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£&BZ_B 



ON SITg QBSERVATTQMS 



During the organization or coapany tour, several points of 
observation concerning actual practices of literacy and 
related competencies were recorded. Caution should be used 
When referring to the examples of practice. These 
observations were made at a given point in time and are based 
iSvS* practice of a few employees from one occupational 

The information is recorded on the questionnaire under 
"Points of Observation". Two examples of actual 
communications practice from each occupational level appear 
in Appendix 10. Samples of actual reading and writino 
material from several of the sectors are available under 
separate cover. 



CHAPTER 4. 

PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND SECTORIAL DATA ANALYSIS 
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PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND SECTORIAL DATA ANALYSIS 
"What tlxtt Occupational Survay Tctld Us" 



For the purpose of this analysis the information will be 
divided into eight categories: reading, writing, other 
linguistic skills, natheaatics, science, computer literacy, 
work adjustment skills and technical hands-on skills. 



READING 



Provincial Data Analyst « 

At the semiskilled level, firms indicated that employees in 
Ontario are most often required to read notes, letters and 
memos. They are also required to interpret work, job or 
purchase orders, schedules, charts and tables, and policy 
manuals, regulations and instructions. The skilled and 
paraprofessionals are required to read all of the same 
materials but in addition, reports, vouchers and claiais. 

The majority of semiskilled read to determine facts or 
information. The skilled and paraprofessionals must not only 
read to determine facts, but to determine opinions, purposes 
or implied meanings, to compare one selection to another and 
to evaluate sources of information. A greater percentage of 
paraprofessionals require these particular competencies than 
do skilled employees. 

In general, the semiskilled are not required to gather 
information from references other than company manuals. The 
majority of the skilled and paraprofessionals are required to 
gather information from telephone directories, catalogues, 
dictionaries, technical references, company manuals and 
computer screens. A greater percentage of paraprofessionals 
require these competencies than do skilled employees. 

Finns indicated that semiskilled employees are required to 
sort, file and store forms relating to parts and tools. 
Paraprofessionals and skilled employees must not only perform 
the same tasks, but also deal with correspondence, vouchers, 
invoices and expenditures. Handling correspondence is a 
particularly important aspect of the paraprofessional's job. 



Regional nata An»i-^y>»^« 

Regional results for reading skills are similar to those 
identified on a province-wide basis. The exceptions are 
listed below by occupational level. 

ERIC ^^"^ 
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Semiskilled Level 

For th« aajority of firms, «»ployeM« • • 

- Central: are required to read only notes, me&os 
and work, job or pxirchase orders. 

- North: are required to read reports. 

- West: do not sort, file and store forms of any 
type. 

Central and West: « do not gather data from 
references or alternate resources. 

East and North: . . . gather data from telephone 
directories and company manuals. 

Skilled Level 

- Central: Skilled workers must gather information 
from microfiche in addition to the other sources. 

- West: Dictionaries and computer screens are not 
identified as sources of information for the 
majority of employees. 



Paraprofessional Level 

- Central and North: The majority of 

paraprofessionals are required to gather information 
from microfiche in addition to other soxirces. 



^ 1 

Sectorial Data Analysis 

As indicated previously, data was collected for nine 

industrial sectors to determine if variations exist in the 

literacy and numeracy competencies required of employees in 

different types of business and industry. This component of 

the analysis will identify variations from the provincial 

results for each sector. ' ^ 



Semiskilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

• Manufacturing: ... are not required to read work, 
job or purchase orders, schedules, charts or single 
column tables or policy manuals, regulations and 

instructions. 

4 J 
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- Natural Resources: ... are required to gather 
information from telephone directories as well as 
company manuals. 

- Construction: ... are not required to read 
schedules, charts of single column tables, policy 
manuals, regulations or instructions. They are not 
required to gather information from references or to 
sort, file or store forms. 

- Transportation: ... are required to read vouchers, 
claims and simple reports, gather information from 
telephone directories and sort, file or store 
correspondence . 

- Service : ... are not required to gather information 
from references. 

- Health Care: . . . are identical to the provincial 
results. 

- Wholesale/Retail: ... are required to read vouchers, 
claims and simple reports, to read for opinions, 
purposes and implied meanings, to compare 
information from different sources, to gather data 
from telephone directories and catalogues and to 
sort, file or store correspondence. They are not 
required to sort, file or store forms for paxrts or 
tools. 

- Finance: ... are required to read vouchers, claims 
and simple reports, to file, sort and store 
correspondence, vouchers and claims, to gather data 
from telephone directories but not from company 
manuals. They are not required to file, so^t or 
store forms relating to tools or parts. » 

- Education/Goveamment: ... are required to sort, file 
or store correspondence and to gather information 
from telephone directories, but not from company 
manuals. 

Skilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees . .« « 

- Construction: ... are not required to gather 
information from dictionaries or computer screens. 

- Transportation: ... are not required to gather 
information from dictionaties. 
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th« provincial dati. Sactorial data Batches 

For tha majority of firas, aapioyaes . . 

sort, or s?o?i^lSJL^^?.?^^^^^^^^ 

no?'SqSir:4 t?|aS2riJ?o?L??"Pr'«"^°-^« 
screens. 9amer information fron coaputer 

KsSS/1S;i??"1i2?o^^^^ Transportation and 
provincial data. ^^^^^^^ial data Batches the 



Prgyingim Data A^niYnin 

of the seaiskilfSS, Sis iriSI'on?ST'''' 1°^^ ^« Mjority 
required. The skliiS -«i °' writina 

preparation of internal 2^ fonaats including the 

letters, •xte™r:S?i.S;?aJiaS'?«i;'''^*"' '^"'^^ paragraph 
reports. Writing skills^SS^oS iwJ?",' wtiaates and ^ 
paraprofessional^thaifSr^Se'SSiJS^iS^^^^^^ 

oi;S:a^j2irJ:^^^^^ - required to fin i„ 

Skilled employees aSS^i Sf '^ort phrases. 

sentences Snd to a l2,« Si?.!" «»ing 

professional »ust be p"?ic?2SriS i^rf^^"' ^* P*"" 
completion. pi^oixcient in all types of form 

5i 
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The preparation of reports tends to b« the responsibility of 
the skilled and paraprof essionals . Both of these 
occupational levels prepare reports that require presenting 
information. This presentation of inforMation is the aost 
coanon report requirement for skilled workers. However, the 
skilled must also prepare reports that require developing 
suggestions or recoaaaendations, to research or gather 
information, to assess relevance of and analyze information. 
The paraprofessional must possess all the competencies 
identified for the skilled as well as being able to evaluate 
information. 

The majority of skilled and paraprof essionals must also be 
able to develop a variety of formats to display information. 
This includes forms to record information and to show 
financial data. In addition, they must be able to design 
file systems that allow for easy input and retrieval of 
documents . 



Regional 

Similar to the Reading component of the survey, the regional 
data for writing skills closely resembles tho84 of the 
provincial data. The exceptions are listed below bv 
occupational level; 

Semiskilled T^y^i 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- North: ... are required to use figures, short 
phrases and sentences to complete forms. 

- West: ... are required to complete forms usiho 
figures only. '^^ 

- central and North: ... are required tc prepare 
simple reports that show information. 

Skilled T^vci 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- West: ... are required to prepare only short notes 
and internal memos in a written format. They are 
not required to prepare file systems, forms for 
displaying financial data nor recording information. 

- East, North and West: . . . are required to evaluate 
information when preparing reports* 
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" iiiufS^°2?iK***^* correspondftd with provincial 
results, with no •xceptions b«ing identifisd. 

Sectorial Data AnalYffl" 

Semiskmo^ TiftYITl 

For th« Mjority of firaw, ««ploy«e« ... 

- Manufactturing; ... are raquirad to prepare eiami- 
reports to show information. P^'Pare simple 

- Transportation: ... are reouired to Dranar-* 
fJrr^%^SeS5a°?iJn\'?^^^^^ in%°lSr:5;gJi??;:s 

■ u:s;^':ho^*pSr:sr "^'^^ ^° 

~ rSm^t^oS*^ Education/Government: ... are 
required to complete forms using sentences? 

" ••• required to complete forms 

?nfS?m:Son?°^" P'^^P*" 

sS^SL?*^!?''''**: Construction and Finance: The 
sectorial data matches provincial data. 

Skilled T^Yftl 

For the majority of firms, employees . . \ 

" «?2«fr^'*''^"'' required to prepare 

?i?tirs^*fSff:^? ^•''i*'^?' •'^^^l lettSr»rfSrm 

' •stimates, design forms, display financial 
data, record information, develop filiig^jiJSS! 

" :S:™i^?:??S:?^ — to prepare . 

" 3fiI2f^°^*^^°"- ••• not required to preoare 
or e.tiSJSS!*'^** letters, extemil 
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- Finance: ... are not required to prepare reports or 
estimates. 

Service, Health Care, Wholesale/Retail and 
Educational/Government: Sectorial data Batches 
provincial data* 

Paraorofessional Level 

- Manufacturing, Construction, Transportation, 
Service, Health Care, Wholesale/Retail, Finance and 
Education/ Govemnent: Sectorial data matches 
provincial data. 

^ Natxiral Resoxirces: The majority of firms indicated 
that employees are not required to design forms, 
display financial data, record information nor 
prepare file systems. 



OTHER UHGOTSTTC COMFETEaiCIES 
Provincial Data Analysis 

The occupational literacy survey addressed the skills 
relating to speaking, listening and problem solving \mder the 
category ^other linguistic competencies**. Listening for 
facts, opinions, purposes and implied meanings are critical 
skills for all employees at all three levels. Similarly, 
giving and obtaining information by asking questions in the 
speaking component are essential to the three occupational 
levels. 

The semiskilled further require the ability to give job- 
related instructions or directions, to engage in dialogue 
with their supervisors and to participate in formal meetings. 
The skilled require the same set of additional speaki'ng 
skills but with greater emphasis, as these competencies are 
more common to the skilled compared to the semiskilled. The 
ability to make presentations and negotiate with fellow 
workers or customers are required of the skilled level. 

Like the skilled worker, the paraprofessionals require all 
competencies associated with the speaking component of the 
survey. However, these competencies are more critical ico the 
role of the paraprofessional, particularly those associated 
with making presentations, negotiating with fellow workers or 
customers and engaging in dialogue with supervisors. 

The semiskilled required problem solving and diagnostic 
skills in a minimal number of job settings. Ko individual 
diagnostic skills were identified by the majority of 
employers as required components of the semiskilled 
individual's qualification. 
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The diagno8tic/probl«B solving skills viewed as aajor 
coaponents of the skilled and paraprofessionals include: 

" identifying alternate causes of certain faults or 
synptoBs; 

- using reference sanuals to guide in the selection of 
reasons for probleas; 

- establishing a sequence of actions to check possible 
causes of probleas; 

~ using referen Manuals to guide in the procedures 
to check each ;>ossible cause; and 

- isolating the problem to a specific reason or caxxse. 

Firms indicated that e -jloyees at all three occupational 
levels fflust be capable ot collecting information for use in 
trouble shooting and problem solving. The techniques 
Identified include ask ag probing questions, assessing 
situations using the f.ve senses and using test instruments 
and tools. The ability to ask probing questions is more 
common to the skilled and para-professional levels. 



Regional Data Analvaia 

The regional data for this section of the survev i-eflects in 
general, the provincial with a number of exceptions. The 
exceptions are listed below by occupational level. 

Semiski: led T^v^] 

For the majoj^ity of firms, employees . . . 

- West: ... are not required to give job related 
instructions or directions. Generally this skill 
is less important for all regions than giving 
information or asking job-related questions* 

- Central and West: ... are not required to take part 
in formal meetings, coll act information for use in 
troubleshooting nor proklem solving. 

- East and North: ... are required to negotiate with 
fellow workers and/or customers, list, state or 
think of possible reasons which might cause certain 
faults or symptoms as part of a diagnostic or 
problem solving process. 

Skilled T^v«>1 

- West: The majority of firms indicated that skilled 
level employees are not required to make 
presentations to groups. 
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Paranrofessional Level 

- All regional data corresponded with the provincial 
results, with no exceptions being identified* 



Sectorial Data Analysis 



Semiskilled Level 

For the majority of finis, employees • • • 

- Manufacturing: are not required to dialogue with 
supervisors, take part in formal meetings nor use 
tools and/or instruments in troubleshooting 
problems. 

- Natural Resources: are required to use 
diagnostic skills to identify possible reasons for a 
problem, symptom or fault, 

^ Construction: are not required to give job 
directions/ instructions or take part in formal 
meetings. They are required to use diagnostic 
skills to identify possible reasons for a problem, 
symptom or fault. 

- Transportation, Health Care and Wholesale/Retail: 

. . . are required to negotiate with fellow workers 
and/or customers and use diagnostic skills to 
identify possible reasons for a problem, symptom or 
fault. 

- Service: . . . are reqpaired to negotiate with fellow 
workers and/or customers. » 

- Finance: ... are not required to give job 
directions/ instructions, take part in formal 
meetings or isolate problems by asking probing 
questions using the five senses and/or using 
instruments or tools. 

- Education/Government;: . . . are not required to give 
job directions/ instructions, dialogue with 
supervisors or take part in formal meetings In 
addition, they are not required to isolate problems 
by asking probing questions using the five senses 
and/ or using instruments or tools. 
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Skilled T^vftl 

For the majority of tirmm, employatts . . . 

- Transportation: ... are not required to aake 
presentations. 

- Finance: ... are not required to sake presentations 
nor isolate problems by using tools or instruments. 

- Education/Government: ... are not required to make 
presentations and isolate problems by asking probino 
questions using the five senses or using tools or 
instniments. 

Manufactxjring, Natural Resources, Construction, 
Service, Health care and Wholesale/Retail: 
Sectorial results match the provincial results. 
However, more positions in manufacturing and 
natural resources require the variety of problem 
solving/diagnostic skills. 

Paranrofftsslonal Trf»Yfti 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources, Construction, 
Transportation, Service, Health Care, 
Wholesale/Retail, Finance, Education/Government: 
Paraprofessional sector results directly match the 
provincial results. ' 



Provincial Data An^lyfriff 



vo?v Of semiskilled positions in Ontario require a 

» J^h}^^®"^, °' numeracy skills. Specifically, employees 
SLS" *r f«<I"ired to make calcSlations usinrwhole 

numbers and decimals as they relate to money, to recognize 
geometric shapes, to estimate time and weight, to meaSSrS 
lS^L ^° J?*^'^*' imperial unit, of 2ea;ure S read 
scales and meters, m addition, some semiskilled positions 

individuals to make calculations usi^g Sal?^? 
titbit and percentages, to recognize common angles, tl 

aistance and liquid volume and to convert imperial 
measurements to metric or the reverse. 

The skilled and paraprofessionals require verv similar 
numeracy skill-sets to function on thS "bT InirSoiJowing 

i};^- f>,''?"P*^?"°^" ««»ociated with the majority of 
firms that employ these individuals: ot 
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- make calculations using whole numbers^ fractions^ 
decisials and percentages; 

- interconvert fractions, decimals and percentages; . 

- recognize and draw geometric shapes and common 
angles; 

- interpret drawings and blue prints; 

- interpret graphs; 

- estimate time, weight, distance and area; 

- measxxre time, weight and distance; 

- use metric and imperial measurement; 

- convert measurements from metric to imperial and the 
reverse; 

- read scales and meters; 

- solve word problems; 

- calculate ratios; 

- solve problems using proportions; and 

- calculate areas, perimeters and volmnes. 

In addition, the majority of the skilled require the ability 
to estimate volume. The majority of paraprofessionals also 
require the ability to produce and record information on 
graphs, to draw objects to scale and to take measurements 
from scale drawings. 

A number of other numeracy skills are identified for skilled 
and paraprofessionals by thirty to forty-nine percent of the 
fxrms surveyed. For the skilled level the following numeracy 
skxlls were identified: 

- taking measurements from scale drawings; 

- drawing objects to scale; 
estimating liquid volume; 

- measuring liquid volume; and 

- solving problems algebraically at the one variable 
level . 

For the paraprofessional level, the following numeracy skills 
were identified: 

- estimating liquid and spatial volxime; 

- measuring liquid volxime; 

- solving problems algebraically at the one variable 
level ; 

- performing geometric calculations; and 

- performing trigonometric calculations. 



Regional Data An»1v>i4^ 

On the whole, regional data for numeracy skills matches the 
results for the province. However, there are numerous small 
variations from region to region. These variations are noted 
for each of the occupational levels. 
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Semiskilled Level 

For the majority of firas, •aploycM . . . 

- North: ... are required to perform calculations 
using decimals, including adding, sxibtracting, 
multiplying, dividing and rounding ?ff decimals. 
They also require skills in converting imperial 
measurements to metric and vice versa. They are not 
reqt\ired to recognize geometric shapes. 

" West: ... do not require skills in using units of 
metric measurement, converting imperial or metric 
measurements, reading scales and meters, making 
estimates regarding time and weight. 

- Central and West: ... do not require skills on the 
job for the use of decimals as they relate to money. 
Less than one third of the firms indicated that 
employees required skills in estimating area and 
liquid volume. 

East and North: More than one third of the firms 
indicated that employees required skills in estimating 
area and liquid volume. 

Skilled Employees 

For the majority of firms, employees ... 

- West: ... do not require the use of decimals with 
respect to dollars and cents as a component of their 
job. They do ^lot require numeracy skills relating 
to calculations using ratios and/or proportion nor 
do they solve arithmetic word problems. They also 
do not require skills in estimating and meaijuring 
liquid volumes. 

- East: ... do not require skills in estimating 
distance. 

- North: . . . are required to draw objects to scale, 
solve problems algebraically at tJhe one variable 
level . 

Employees in more than thirty percent of firms 
require skills in trigonometry, geometry and the 
solving of two variable algebraic problems. 

- West: ... do not require skills in estimating or 
measuring liquid volumes, numeracy skills relating 
to calculations using ratios and/or proportion or to 
solve arithmetic word problems. 

5 J 
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Central and North: • • • are required to take 
measurements from scale drawings, and to produce and 
record information on graphs. 

East and West: ... do not require skills for 
interconverting fractions, decimals and percentages, 
to interpret graphs, nor in estimating spatial 
volumes. 

Central: More than thirty-three percent of firms 
indicated that employees solve probles&s 
algebraically at the one variable level. 



Paranrofessional Level 

For the majority of fixms, employees . . • 

- Central: ... are required to estimate spatial 
volumes. 

- East: ... do not require the zUdility to measure 
distance or recognize common angles, draw or sketch 
geometric shapes, read scale drawings or blueprints, 
assembly drawings and schematics, take measurements 
from scale drawing, draw graphs, solve problems 
using proportions, calculate areas, perimeters and 
volumes. The ability to perform trigonometric and 
geometric calculations is required by less than 
thirty percent of firms. 

- North: ... do not require the ability to interpret 
assembly drawings and schematics. 

- West: ... do not require the ability to take« 
measurements from scale drawings, to draw to scale, 
record information on graphs, draw graphs, measure 
weight, solve arithmetic word problems, nor estimate 
area. 

- Central, East and North: ... are required to 
estimate lic[uid volume. 

- East and West: ... do not require the ability to 
solve problems algebraically at the one variable 
level . 

Central and North: More than thirty percent of 
firms indicated that paraprofessionals must solve 
two variable algebraic calculations. 
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Sectorial Daira Analy^riff 
SeiBiakin«>rt T^Yftl 

For thm aajority of firM, ttaployMs . . . 

- Manufacturing: ... do not raquir* «kills in using 
decimals in relation to money or estimating time and 
weight. Less than thirt/ percent of employees 

in "ultipxying, dividinc: and rounding 
off decimals, making calculations using percentages: 
estimating area and liquid volume and converting 
imperial and metric measures. However, the maioritv 
required skills in recognizing common angles. 

- Natural Resources: ... require skills in multiplying 
and dividing fractions, adding, subtracting, ^ ' ^ 
multiplying, dividing and rounding off decimals, 
calculating the percent of a number, estimating 
distance and area and measuring distance, weight and 
liquid volume. More than thirty percent of firms 
require skills in solving arithmetic word problems. 

- Construction: ... require skills in adding and 
subtracting fractions and adding, subtractina. 
multiplying and dividing decimals. They do not 
require skills in using decimals in relation to 
money. Less than thirty percent of employees 
require skills in making calculations using percent, 
recognizing common angles, estimating liquid volume! 
measuring weight, converting imperial measurement to 
metric and vice versa and reading scales and meters. 

- Transportation: ... are required to ad<l, 8u2>tract 
and round off decimals, estimate distance and 
spatial volume and convert imperial measures to 

?K i? verse. More than thirty percent of 

tne firms require employees to change decimals to 

SrSTS^oT °f "'^^^ T*"** ^^^y percent 

of firms require employees to recognize common 
angles. 

■ fffXif*' ;*:4**° require employees to estimate 
' "cales and meters. Less 

than thirty percent of firms indicated that 

^!'5niire skills in making calculations 

JliS^?,?^^'"*'^^""'' decimals and percents and in 
recognizing common angles and in measuring distance. 
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Health Care: require skills in estimating weight 
and liquid volime, measxxring weight, distance and 
liquid volui&e* Less than thirty percent of firms 
recpiired employees to roimd off decimals, make 
calculations using percentages and recognize common 
angles. 

- Wholesale/Retail: require skills in making 
calculations using fractions and decimals, 
calculating the percent of a number, converting 
imperial measxirements to metric and vice versa. 
More than thirty percent of employees are required 
to recognize geometric shapes and solve arithmetic 
word problems. Less than thirty percent are 
required to recognize common angles, estimate or 
measure distance and liquid voliuae. 

- Finance; require skills 5.n performing 
calculations with fractions and decimals. More than 
thirty percent of employees determine equivalents 
for fractions, decimals or percents and interpret or 
draw graphs. Less than fifty percent are required 
to recognize geometric shapes or use imperial 
measures and less than thirty percent are required 
to estimate or measure distance, weight, area and 
liquid volume or read meters and scales. 

- Education/Government: Less than fifty percent of 
employees require skills in using decimals in 
relation to money. More than thirty percent are 
required to draw or sketch geometric shapes, solve 
arithmetic word problems and a majority are required 
to measure weight. 

Skilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees ... . 

- Manufacturing; ... are required to take measurements 
from scale drawings, record information on graphs 
and draw graphs. Less than fifty percent of 
employees are required to solve arithmetic word 
problems. Thirty to forty-nine percent of employees 
are required to perform geometric calculations. 

- Natural Resources: ... are required to take 
measurements for scale drawings, draw to scale, 
record information on graphs and draw graphs, 
estimate and measure liquid volume and solve 
problems algebraically at the one variable level. 
Thirty to forty-nine percent of employees perform 
geometric and trigonometric calculations and solve 
two variable algebraic problems. 

ERiC 
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* 

Construction: ... are raquired to estimate liquid 
voluae. Less than fifty percent of employees are 
required to solve arithmetic word problems or 
interpret graphs. Thirty to forty-nine percent are 
required to perform geometric calculations. 

Transportation: ... are required to estimate and 
measure liquid volume. Less than fifty percent of 
firms required employees to read scale drawings and 
blueprints, interpret graphs, solve arithmetic word 
problems, make calculations using ratio and 
proportion and calculate areas, perimeters and 
volumes. Thirty to forty-nine percent of employees 
are required to perform geometric calculations. 

Service: . . . are required to estimate and measure 
liquid volume. Thirty to forty-nine percent perform 
geometric calculations and solve two varizUble 
algebraic problems. Less than fifty percent of 
firms required employees to recognize common angles 
and draw geometric shapes. 

Health Care: ... are required to estimate and 
measure liquid volxime. Less than fifty percent of 
finas require employees to interpret assembly 
drawings and blue prints, interpret graphs, make 
calculations using ratio and proportions and 
calculate areas, perimeters and volxmes. 

Wholesale/Retail: Less than fifty percent of firms 
require employees to recognize and draw geometric 
shapes and common angles, interpret drawings, 
blueprints and schematics, interpret graphs, 
estimate and measure distance, area and volume, 
measure weight, solve arithmetic word problem, make 
calculations using ratios and calculate areas, 
perimeters and volumes. Less than thirty percent of 
employees are required to solve one variable 
algebraic problems. 

Finance: Less than thirty percent of firms require 
employees to recognize and draw geometric shapes and 
common angles, interpret drawings, blueprints and 
schematics, take measurements from drawings and drai# 
to scale, estimate and measure weight, distance, 
area and volxime, calculate areas, perimeters and 
volumes and solve problems using proportions and 
algebra at a one variable level. Thirty to forty- 
nine percent of employees interpret, draw and record 
information on graphs, convert imperial and metric 
measurements, read scales and meters, solve word 
problems and make calculations using ratios. 
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Education/Goverxunent: are required to take 
meastirements from scale drawings and draw to scale, 
draw and record information on graphs. Thirty to . 
forty-nine percent of employees calculate areas, 
perimeters and volumes. Less than thirty percent 
are required to solve one varia^/le algebraic 
problems. 



Paraprofesalonal Level 

For thirty to forty*-nine percent of the firms, 
employees • • 

- Manufacturing: are required to draw to scale, 
produce graphs and solve arithmetic and word 
problems. Less than thirty percent are required to 
perform geometric and trigonometric calculations. 

- Transportation: are required to recognize common 
angles, draw geometric shapes and common angles, 
interpret drawings and blueprints, draw to scale and 
estimate weight, area and volime. Less than thirty 
percent of employees measure liquid volume and 
perform geometric and trigonometric calculations. 

- Service: are required to recognize and draw 
common angles, interpret scale drawings and 
blueprints, take measurements from scale drawings, 
draw to scale, measure weight and distance and solve 
problems using two vari2Q>le algebraic calculations. 
Less than thirty percent of employees perform 
trigonometric calculations. 

Health Care: ... are required to interpret drawings, 
blueprints and schematics, take measurementi?; from 
drawings, draw to scale and produce graphs. ^ Less 
than thirty percent of employees are required to 
perform geometric and trigonometric calculations. 

^ Wholesale/Retail: ... are required to recognize and 
draw geometric shapes and common angles, interpret 
drawings, blueprints and schematics, take 
measurements from scale drawings, draw to scale, 
estimate and measure weight, distance, area and 
volume and calculate areas, perimeters and volumes. 
Less than thirty percent of employees are required 
to solve problems involving one variable algebraic, 
geometric and trigonometric calculations. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

For thirty to fortynine percent of positions at the skilled 
and paraprofessional level, firms indicatcKl that all topics 
identified in general science were relevant to the work 
place. For skilled workers, in particular, the majority of 
employers required knowledge of the basic terms, processes 
and properties of water and electricity. 

filSLQSl 

Employers indicated relatively no need, for any level of 
employee, for background in biology as directly applicable to 
the work place. 

CHEMISTRY 

For thirty to forty-nine percent of employers, skilled and 
paraprofessional positions required a knowledge of basic 
terminology, symbols, rules, laws and theories related to 
acids and bases. The same degree of knowledge is required 
for gases and solutions. 

For thirty to forty-nine percent of employers, the skilled 
and paraprofessional required knowledge of kinematics 
dynamics, heat and AC/DC electricity. In addition skilled 
positions required knowledge of electronics. 



Regional 

Region by region results for science content reflect the 
provincial results. Interestingly, the northern region 
indicates that more science knowledge is generally reiiuired 
in this region than others, while the eastern region 
indicates a lower requirement. The semiskilled level had no 
requirement for science knowledge in any of the four subject 
areas. The following variations were noted for the skilled 
and paraprofessionals in each of the four subject areas. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Skilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees ... 

- Central : ... require a knowledge of levers and 
electricity. 

- North: ... require a knowledge of propttrties of 
water, density, levers and electricity. 

ERIC 6d 
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- West: ... require a knowledge of propertiee of water 
and levers. 

Paranrofj^aaional r^y^-\ 

" [w*J* thirty percent of firas indicated 

that paraprofessional level eaployees required 
knowledge of density, levers and static electricity. 

- North and Central: The majority of firms indicated 
that paraprofessionals required knowledge of 
electricity. 

BIOLOGY 

Only at the paraprofessional level was there a need for 
knowledge of concepts relating to biology. However, 
only two topic areas were identified. w«vfsr, 

- East: More than thirty percent of paraprofessional 
required knowledge of the cheaistry of life. 

- Central: More than thirty percent of 
paraprofessional level employees required a 
knowledge of ecology. 

CHEMISTRY 

Skilled 

" ^ff?,* Chemistry knowledge is required for 
skilled level employees. 

" ^SfJ?*^ thirty percent of firms require 

skilled level employees to have a knowledge of 
solutions . 

" thirty percent of fijms require 

«nr>loyees to have a knowledge of gases 
and solutions but not of acids and bases. 

- Central: More than thirty percent of firms require 
SSS^caf^blXi.'*''*^ •mployees have a knowledge of 

- East: No chemistry knowledge is required for 
paraprofessionals. 
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- North: Less than thirty percent of firms require 
paraprofessionals to have a knowledge of solutions 
and of acids and bases. 

- West: Less than thirty percent of firsts require 
paraprofessionals to have a loiovledge of gases and 
of acids and bases. 



PHYSICS 



Skilled Level 

For more than thirty percent of firms, employees 
required knowledge of • • . 

- Central: physics in only two topic areas: force 
and AC/DC electricity. 

- East: ... physics in only one topic area: heat. 

• North: ... wave motion and electromagnetic induction 
in addition to the topics identified in the 
pro^'incial results. 

• West: ... electromagnetic induction in addition to 
the topics identified in the provincial results. 
However, electronics was required by less than 
thirty percent of employees. 



Paraprofessional Level 

For more than thirty percent of firms, employees . . . 

9 

^ West: o.. required electromagnetic induction in 
addition to the topics identified in the provincial 
results. 

• Central and North: ... required electronics in 

addition to the topics identified in the provincial 
results. 

- East: No physics knowledge is required for para-» 
professional level employees. 
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Sectorial Datia An^jly^llt 
GENERAT. SrTBMr|^ 

Semiskilled T^vAi 

^2»?ii4?f°S°''*'t.*"'* i?"" ^* majority of firms, most 
semiskilled workers do not require general science 
topics. In manufacturing, natural resources, 
construction, health care and education/government, 
some topics were identified by thirty to forty-nine 
percent of firms, m transportation, service: 
wholesale/retail and finance, no science topics were 
required. 

Requirements . . . 

- Health Care and Education/Government: The topic 
of water^ basic terms, processes and properties 

" Resources, Manufacturing and Construction: 

Knowledge of terms, processes and properties of 
electricity. «- f 

- Natural Resources: Knowledge of static electricity 
ana water . ' 

- Manufacturing: Knowledge of levers. 

" and^SSerf°"' Knowledge of levers, density, mater 

Skilled T^Mi^'\ 

S2»??2"i!S!"''ii;'' natural resources, construct;ton and 

^""t' ■?:ioJ^ity of firms required skilled 
fS^ ?«nLo?^i;y ^°^^«'?9e Of general science topics, 
l3„^rJ? service, wholesale/retail and 

education/ government, thirty to forty-nine percent 

nSor*?eS°S:?:>,?i.'**" thS nSJcial 

sector less than thirty percent. 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

" Resources, Construction, 

Eduction/Government: .. 
required a knowledge of electricity. 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources and Health care: 
witerf*^^ * knowledge of static electricity and 
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Natural Resources, Construction and Health Care: . 
required a knowledge of water, natter and density. 

Transportation, Service and Educatlon/Govem&ent: 
More than thirty percent of flras Indicated that 
employees required a Icnowledge of all general 
topics. 



Paraprofcssional Level 

The paraprofesslonal level requires less general 
science Icnowledge than does the skilled level, only In 
natural resources and construction did the majority of 
firms require employees to have a knowledge of general 
science topics. In service, transportation, health 
care and manufacturing, thirty to forty-nine percent of 
firms Indicated that paraprofesslonals required 
knowledge of all general science topics. 

- Finance: Less than thirty percent of firms required 
employees to have a knowledge of general science 
topics. 

- Wholesale/Retail: Thirty to forty-nine percent of 
firms Indicated that employees rec[ulred a knowledge 
of electricity. 

For the majority of firms, employees required . . . 

- Manufacturing: ... a knowledge of density. 

- Transportation: ... a knowledge of levers. 

- Health care: ... a knowledge of water. * 



BIOLOGY 



In manufacturing, natural resources, construction, 
transportation, service, wholesale/retail, finance and 
education/government, none of the topics associated 
with biology are required by the semiskilled or 
skilled. In construction and transportation, thirty to 
forty-nine percent of firms required paraprofesslonals 
to have a knowledge of ecology, in education/ 
government, thirty to forty-nine percent of firms 
required a knowledge of h\man biology, in health care, 
firms Indicated that both skilled and paraprofesslonals 
required knowledge of biology. 
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In health care, thirty to forty-nine percent of firms 
required skilled enployees to have knovledge of all 
bology topics except bio energetics. Similarly, for 
paraprofessionals in health care, thirty to forty~nine 
percent of firms indicated this level of eaqployee 
required all topics in biology, with a majority 
indicating that the chemistry of life vas also 
required. 



Khovlodge of the basic terms, symbols, rules, laws and 
theorie^: related to chemistry is required primarily by 
individuals employed in manufacturing, natxiral 
resources and health care. Firms in transportation and 
construction indicated a requirement for a limited 
knowledge of some of the topic areas in chemistry. The 
remaining sectors did not require background in 
chemistry, in general, the skilled level recpiired a 
greater application of physics knowledge than the 
paraprofessional level. 



Semiskilled I^vel 

- In all sectors, firms indicated that semiskilled 
employees are not required to have knowledge of 
chemistry. 



Skilled Level 

For thirty to forty -nine percent of firms, employees... 

- Manufacturing, Natural resources. Construction, 
Transportation and Service: ... required a knowledge 
of acids and bases. In Health Care, the majority 
required this knowledge. 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources, Construction and 
Transportation: . . . required a knowledge of 
solutions. In Health Care, the majority required 
this knowledge. 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources, Transportation and 
Health Care: ... required a knowledge of gases. 

- Natural Resources: ... required a knowledge of 
water. 

- Construction: ... required knowledge of chemical 
bonding. 
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Paranrofessional Level 

For thirty to forty-nine percent of firas, employees... 

- Manufactviring and Health Care; ... required a 
knowledge in all topic areas. 

- Natural Resourcer: ... required a knowledge of 
natter, atonic rtructure, periodic law and chenical 
bonding. 

- Construction: ... required a knowledge of periodic 
law, gases, solutions and acids and bases. 

~ Service: ... required a knowledge of gases and acids 
and bases. 

- Education/Govemnent: ... required a knowledge of 
solutions. 

- Transportation, Wholesale/Retail and Finance: There 
was no requirement for chemistry for the 

paraprof essional . 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources and Health Care: 
The majority of firms required a knowledge of some 
topics in chemistry by paraprof essionals. in 
manufacturing, these topics were solutions and acids 
and bases; in natural resources, gases and solutions 
and in health care, acids and bases, and formulae 
and nomenclature. 

PHYSICS 

Knowledge of basic concepts and laws associated with 
physics is required primarily by individuals employed 
in manufacturing, natural resources, construction and 
health care. Firms in transportation and service have 
a requirement for some of the topics associated with 
physics. Wholesale/retail, finance and education/ 
government have virtually no requirement for knowledge 
of physics. 

Semiskilled T-ev^j 

Only natural resources and construction indicated that 
employees at this level required a knowledge of 
physics. In natural resources, thirty to forty-nine 
percent of firms indicated that employees required a 
knowledge of AC/DC electricity. A knowledge of heat 
and work, energy and power were required by thirty to 
forty-nine percent of firms in construction. 
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Skilled T^Yftl 

For thirty to forty-nin. p«c«nt of fir«i, «ploy»... 
" ISSSfiS'^^S'uf*** construction: . . . required a 

" • • • ^•<J«ii^«d a knowledge of motion 

force, heat and AC/DC electricity. notion, 

- Wholesale/Retail and Education/Govemnent- 
S2SSo2iSs!"°"'*^^" °' electK'aAd- 

- Finance: No need indicated. 

ParaprQfession;ii j^y^-^ 

For the majority of firms, employees ... 

" Resources: ... required all topics in 

physics except wave motion and nuclear energ?. 

pnysic's'ie™ 

iot«; ss;s;\\e°^tJi^^y!-'"^^ 

fSrtJ^nJne'lSJcr^ SLJT^"^ ^i-^V to 

' or;;?S?t?ic?r?2?^S**"°*^^°"/?^^^ Knowledge 
?o^S^?7 •l*°^»^icity was required by thirty to 
rorty-nine percent of firms; "lii^y to 
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Service: Knowledge of work energy and power, AC/DC 
electricity and electronics was required by thirty 
to forty-nine percent of firms. 

Wholesale/Retail and Finance: No need indicated. 



coMPOTBR ij:teracy 

Provincial Data Analysis 

The majority of semiskilled workers in Ontario are not 
involved in using computers in the work place. Skilled and 
paraprofessional positions required use of computers for 
clerical and financial functions, data collection and 
analysis and inventory analysis. 

Eighty-seven percent of employers indicated that, for the 
paraprofessional, computer literacy is either essential or 
advantageous on job entry. For the skilled level, seventy- 
nine per cent of employers indicated that computer literacy 
would be advantageous or essential. 



Regional Data Analysis 

In no region does the majority of semiskilled level employees 
use the computer in any capacity. 

The data for skilled and paraprofessionals for northern and 
central regions reflect the provincial results. Eastern and 
western regions currently tend to have less requirement for 
the use of computers at the skilled and paraprofessional 
levels. The variations between regions are noted for the 
skilled and the paraprofessional. 

Skilled Level ' 

- East: Less than fifty percent of firms required 
employees to use computers for inventory analysis. 

- North: The majority of firms required skilled level 
employees use computers for operational planning, 
budgeting and forecasting. 

- West: Less than fifty percent of firms required 
employees to use the computer in any capacity. 

- In all regions, firms indicated that it would be 
advantageous or essential for skilled level 
employees to possess some, degree of computer 
literacy. 
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ParaprofAssional r^^f^\ 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- West: ... use the computer to perform only clerical 
functions. ' 

- NortiA and Central: ... use the computer for 
opr^rational planning, budgeting and forecasting. 

- East: Less than forty percent of firms indicated 
that employees use the computer in any capacity. 

- -Xn all regions, firms indicated that it would be 
advantageous or essential for the paraprofessional 
to possess some degree of computer literacy. 

Sectorial Data An;tlYffiff 

The majority of firms indicated that skilled and 

Sr?S^?r^h2*i ??Pl?y««« required to use computers on 
the job in the following sectors: manufacturing, 

service, wholesale/retail, finance and 
<2°''f'^*"J* ^" natural resources and health care, 
the majority indicated that only skilled workers are 
presently using computers and in construction, computers are 
not presently used at any level, m all sectors wherS 

are ,ised they perform clerical, financial and data 
?n analysis, and inventory control activities. 

In manufacturxng, transportation, wholesale/retail, 
educatxon/govemment and health care, computers ar4 used for 
operational planning, budgeting and forecasting. 

All nine sectors indicated some degree of computer li\eracv 
°^ advantageous for new employees at tha 
paraprofessional level. The majority of firms in 
2 resources and wholesale/retail indicated that 

sSuied^:SSy:es."""^'*' °' advantageous also for 



yORK ADJUSTMENT STTTTT,*^ 



Provincial Da<:a ^nfllYfiln 



Work adjustment skills refer to those attitudes 
SnSrjV^iiiSr^SScr"^^^^ behaviours that impact on 
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For all three occupational levels, employers emphasized the 
need for strong work adjustment skills^ particularly in the 
areas of developing interpersonal relationships, shoving 
initiative, following schedules, following instructions, 
managing time, adapting to change, demonstrating personal 
motivation, developing positive communication techniques and 
demonstrating positive attitudes toward work. 

The majority of employers indicated that knowledge of safety- 
related issues and legal documents was important for all 
levels • In addition, basic legal rights and responsibilities, 
first aid and provisions of the Worker ^s Compensation Act 
were relevant to most positions in the three occupational 
levels • 

Employers identified the same seven topics as important for 
more than eighty percent of employees at all occupational 
levels. These topics included: 

- care of equipment and materials 

- stibstance eU^use 

- personal hygiene 

- hiunan rights 

- responding to change 

- performance review 

- worker satisfaction 

other topics identified by the majority of employers as 
important for all three levels included: 

- stress management 

^ community resources 

- stereotyping 

- nutrition 

Regional Data Analysis 

Across the regions, firms indicated that strong work 
adjustment skills were required for all levels of employees. 
Regional data matches provincial results. Some variations in 
the knowledge required and the importance of topics related 
to work adjustment skills were identified by region although 
these differences were few in nvunber. The following 
variations are noted by occupational level. 

SenisKillgd 

Less than fifty percent of firms indicated that 
employees require ... 

- Central: ... knowledge of the Worker's Compensation 
Act. 

O ^ ^, ■ 
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- East: ... knowledge of th« Occupational Health and 
Safety Act. 

- North: ... a knowledge of first aid. 

West: Pirns indicated that it was important for 
less than fifty percent of employees to be aware of 
comaiuiity resources and stress Banagesimt. 

~ West: Awareness of conaunity resources was 

important for less than fifty percent of employees. 

- North: More of the skilled level positions required 
knowledge of the Occupational Health and Safety Act 
and basic legal rights and responsibilities on the 

- West: Less than fifty percent of firms indicated 
that employees required knowledge of first aid. 

- North: Fewer paraprofessionals required knowledge 
of standard safe work practices. 

- Central and West: More paraprofessionals required 
knowledge of basic legal rights and responsibilities 
of the job. 

SectoriaT n^i-^ ftnfllYfrtn 

"^!?* the majority of firms indicated that work 

adjustment skills and attitudes were required by all three 
levels of employees. * 

» 

Semiskilled T^v^l 

A greater percentage of the service and 
wholesale/retail sectors required time management, 
decision making and advancement-related skills. 

Skillc required to advance on the job were of 
importance to a smaller percentage of firms in health 
care and education/ government, in manufacturing, 
natural resources, health care and education/ 
government, time management skills were identified less 
SlI*"*^ finance, the majority of firms interviewed 
did not require knowledge of the Occupational Health 
and Safety^Act nor the Worker's Compensation Act. The 
majority of employers in education/government did not 
require a knowledge of the Worker's Compensation Act. 
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Skilled and Paraprof essional Levels 

In all sectors, greater than fifty percent of fims 
indicated th£t strong work adjustaenit skills and 
attitudes were required for both skilled and 
paraprofessional employees. In finance, the majority 
indicated that knowledge of the Worker's compensation 
Act and the Occupational Health and Safety Act %ras not 
required by skilled or paraprofessional employees. 



TECHNTCAI. HMIDS^M 
Provincial Data Analysis 

Survey results indicate that the technical hands«*on component 
of the OBS/FBO progrem would be most applicable to trainees 
intending to pursue careers at the semiskilled or skilled 
occupational level. The majority of these positions require 
the use of a variety of hand tools. As well, skilled workers 
require basic experience in the operation of portable hand 
power tools and measuring devices. The paraprofessional 
would require some experience in basic meastxring devices 
only. 



Regional Data Analysis 

The data by region for technical hands-on requirements is 
quite variable. In general, the east has identified very 
limited requirement for hands-on skills at all three 
occupational levels whereas the north indicated a high level 
of skill for both semiskilled and skilled. Each of the 
regions, however, supports that the majority of 
paraprofessionals require only some experience in basJLc 
measuring devices. For each of the regions the follcwing 
variations were noted for the semiskilled and skilled. 

HAND TOOLS 

Semiskilled l^vel 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Central: ... require some basic experience in using 
hammers, pliers, screwdrivers and wrenches. 

- North: ... require some basic experience in using 
all basic hand tools identified in the survey. 

- West: ... require some baisic experience in using 
screwdrivers . 
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- East: There is no hand tools use requirement for a 
aajority o£ seaiskilled workers. 

Skilled t^vaT 

For the aajority of firms, employees . . . 

" ••• 5«qttire •ome basic experience in using 

hammers and screwdrivers. 

- Central, North and West: ... require some basic 
experience in using all basic hand tools identified 
xn the survey. 

PORTABLE POWER TdQLS 

- For all regions, there is no requirement for 
portable hand tool ur^e for the majority of 
semiskilled employees. 

Skilled T^v«.1 

- Central, North and West: The majority of firms 

skilled level employees required some 
basic experience in operating drills, grinders and 
oxyacetylene welders, m addition circular saws and 
Sanders were common to two of the three regions. 

- East: There was no requirement for portable hand 
tool for a majority of skilled level employees. 

FIXED POWER Tne^jfi 

SemiskinArf T^Y|>T 

- For all regions, there is no requirement for fixed 
workers°° * majority of semiskilled 

Skilled T^x/Al 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Central: ... require some basic experience in 
operating drill presses. 

" U^ri-i*:;: ^•^^f^ "o»« experience in operating 

arc welding equipment and drill presses. 
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- East and North: There is no requirement for fixed 
power tools to be used by a aajority of skilled 
level employees. 

MEASDRTWC INSTRUMENT 

Seniakilled Level 

- Central and North: The majority of firms indicated 
that semiskilled employees require some basic 
experience is the use of measuring tapes. The 
northern region requires also the use of rulers. 

- East and West: There is no requirement for the 
majority of semiskilled employees to use measuring 
devices. 

Skilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Central, North and West: ... require some basic 
experience in using all measuring devices identified 
in the survey. 

~ East: ... require some basic experience in the use 
of rulers and tapes. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

There was no requirement in any region for some basic 
experience in use of laboratory equipment for a majority 
of employees at any of the three occupational levels. 



Sectorial Data Analvaia 

t 

Equipment and tools were identified primarily by the 
following sectors: manufacturing, natural resources, 
construction, trans- portation, health care and 
education/government. In these sectors the equipment and 
tools were preimarily used by skilled level employees. 

HAND TOOLS 

Semiskilled Level 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Construction and Natural Resources: ... used all the 
listed hand tools. 
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- Mdnufactxiring: ... used all the listed hand tools 
except levels, planes, ratchets, saws, soldering 
tools and squares. 

- Transportation, Service and Education/Govemnent: 
... used a snail nunber of tools, the aost coaaon 
being hamoers, pliers and screvdrivers. 

- Health care, Wholesale/Retail and Financial: No 
hand tools were identified for semiskilled 
eaployees. 

Skilled RmplffYftftff 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Manufacturing, Natural Resources, Construction, 
Health care and Education/Government: ... used all 
the listed hand tools. 

- Transportation: . . . used all the listed hand tools 
with the exception of planes. 

" fu^f?®^*^** Wholesale/Retail: ... used only a few of 
the listed hand tools. ' 

- Finance: used no hand tools listed. 

- Only in natural resources were paraprofessionals 
using hand tools. 

- The majority of employers in natural resources 
indicated that employees used all the listed hand 
tools except brace* and bit and planer. 

* 

PORTABLE KAJTO POWRB TWT>? 
Semiskiiifi^j j^y^i 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Natural Resources and Construction: ... used 
portable power tools on the job. 

- Construction: . . . used all the listed portable power 
tools except oxyacetylene welders. ^ 

- Natural Resources: ... used only circular saws and 
as the only portable power. 
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Skilled I^vel 

For the aajority of firms, eaployttes . . . 

- . Mamufacturing, Natural RASourc**, Construction and 

Education/Govsmasnt: ... ussd all ths listsd 
portabls hand powsr tools. 

- Transportation and Health Care: ... used aost 
portable hand power tools with the exception in 
transportation of saiMv saws and circular saws, and 
in health care the saber saws and oxyacetylene 
welders. 

- Finance, Wholesale/Retail and Servics^: No portable 
hand power tools were identified. 



Paratarofessional Level 

- In no sector did the majority of firms indicate that 
paraprofessionals used portable hand power tools. 



FIXED PQWRW TOnT-S 

The majority of firms indicated that only skilled 
employees used fixed power tools. Manufacturing ' and 
education/ government required the greatest diversity 
of fixed power tool usage. 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Manufacturing: ... used all fixed power tools, 
except jointers. ^ 

- Education/Government: ... used all fixed power tools 
except routers, MI6/TIG welders and arc welders. 

- Natural Resources and Transportation: ... used arc 
welders and drill presses. 

- Construction: ... used arc welding and table saws. 

- Service, Health Care, Wholesale/Retail and 
Financial: No fixed power tools were identified. 
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MEASURING nT^i;y;ff 

Senisleinad r^y^^ 

The aajority of firm* in Manufacturing, natural 
reeourcee, construction, tran^wrtation and health care 
required the use of aeasuring devices by semiskilled 
personnel . 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

- Five Sectors: ... used rulers and tapes for the most 
common measuring device. 

- Natural Resources; ... used electronic gauges. 

- Construction: ... used squares as the most common 
meastiring device. 

Skilled Levfti 

The majority of firms in manufacturing, natural 
resources, construction, transportation, service, 
health care, wholesale/retail and education/government 
required the use of some measuring devices by skilled 
employees. ' 

For the majority of firms, employees . . . 

" Manujacturing and Education/Government: ... used all 
the listed measuring devices. 

- Natural Resources and Construction: . . . used all 
the measuring devices with the exception of 
micrometers. 

- Transportation: . . . used all the listed measuring 
devices with the exception of protractors. 

- Health Care: ... used all measuring devices with the 
exception of micrometers, protractors and squares. 

- Service and Wholesale/Retail: ... used only rulers 
and tapes for measuring devices. 

- Finance: did not use any of the measuring devices. 

ParaprofeBsionai T^yfil 

The majority of firms in the natural resources, 
construe- tion, health care and aducation/goveraent 
SS^iprSfSJSiSSs!"* °' Avic.. by 
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For the majority of firms, employees • • • 

• Matxxral Resources: used calipers ^ electronic 
gauges, mechanical gauges, protractors, rulers and 
tapes. 

• Construction: used protractors, rules, squares 
and tapes. 

^ Health Care and Education/Government: used only 
rulers and tapes. 
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CHAPTER 5. 
COLLEGE CONSOLIDATION PHASE 
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5.1 BACKGROUND 
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rfiTT.lgCT gQMcsnT.Tn ATION fPHA Sg IT^ INT^ T.F]iPWTyG OBJECTIVES 
Obnective 

The college consolidation phase was designed to offer all 
colleges an opportunity to provide input on the terminal 
performance and en€U>ling objectives for OBS/FBO. College 
faculty were to design objectives that reflected the 
competencies derived from the industrial survey as well as 
each colleges* specific curriculum and the entry level 
prerequisites for post secondary and skills training 
program^ • 

Each of the twenty-two colleges was requested to identify an 
individual faculty member from the CBS program to attend a 
five day objective-development workshop. These faculty 
members were representative of the six subject areas, namely: 
communications, mathematics, science, computer literacy, 
technical hands-on and work adjustment skills. In addition, 
within each subject area there were representatives from the 
basic, intermediate and advanced levels of the OBS program. 

on the initial day of the workshop, the rationale for the 
project and the preliminary results of the industrial survey 
were discussed. Guidelines and formats for the writing of 
objectives as well as a proposed approach for the remainder 
of the workshop were presented. 

It was proposed that faculty develop terminal performance and 
enabling objectives using a spiral structure and consider the 
possibility of integrating sxibject areas so that the 
curriculxim would be driven by skill acquisition rather than 
content. 

over the remaining four days, college faculty were organized 
into one of four work groups: communications, math/science, 
computer literacy and work adjustment/ technical hands-on to 
prepare terminal performance objectives and enabling 
objectives. With the assistance of a facilitator, each group 
brainstormed the terminal performance objectives, developing 
consensus as they proceeded. The enabling objectives were 
then prepared to reflect basic, intermediate and advanced 
levels within the OBS program. 

The consolidation phase for the FBO program involved faculty 
representation from the colleges delivering FBO, namely; 
Algonquin College, Cambrian College, Northern College, Sault 
College and St. Lawrence College. They met over a three day 
period using a similar approach to the OBS workshop. 
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Terminal performance and enabling objectives were developed 
for the French commxinication and work adjustment skills at 
the basic, intermediate and advanced levels. Leadership was 
provided by a francophone facilitator. 

For both OBS and FBO, additional time was required to 
complete the process for the English and French 
communications component. 

Res Jits of g»TlA7^ (TonaQlid«t;< on pha«u^ 

The objectives developed during this phase reflect a 
continuum from basic literacy to the coiapetencies required to 
enter post secondary education. They are divided into basic, 
intermediate and advanced in communications, mathematics and 
science . 

skills, technical hands-on skills and 
computer literacy subject areas the objectives were not 
organized into levels. The working groups felt that the same 
competencies were relevant to all levels and could be 
integrated more easily into the curriculum if they were not 
designated to one particular level. The following list 
Illustrates the structure of the six subjects. 



Communications 



Mathematics 



Science 



Work Adjustment Skills 



- Basic level 

- Intermediate level 

- Advanced level 

- Basic core 

- Intermediate core 

- Intermediate - Technical 

- Intermediate - Business 

- Advanced core 

- Advanced - Technical 

- Advanced - Business^ 

- Basic core 

- Intermediate core 
^ Advanced - Biology 

- Advanced - Chemistry 

- Advanced - Physics 

- Work Adjustment 

- Vocational Assessment 

- Job Search 
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Technical Hands-On Skills 
Computer Literacy 



The Case For an Integrated Curriculum 

The concept of an integrated curriculum was discussed and 
strongly supported by the college faculty. It would generate 
more effective transfer of skills from one subject area to 
another and should reduce the time requirement in the 
programji For example, computer literacy, work adjustment 
skills and commxinications could be combined so that students 
would prepare resumes using computers and word processing 
software; they could develop the information processing 
skills of listening, speaking, writing^ reading and problem 
solving through the work adjustment content. Similarly, the 
mathematics, science and technical hands-on skills could be 
integrated to provide skills in measxxrement, estimation, the 
interpretation of scale drawings and the fabrication of small 
objects using hand and power tools. 



OBS/FBQ Kntrv I^\rel Student Population 

Characteristics of the target population for the basic, 
intermediate and advanced level of OES were explored, with 
the following conclusions: 

1. Second language individuals 

2. Educationally disadvantuged/deprived individuals 
including early leavers and high school drop outs 

3. Learning disabled individuals 

4. Physically disabled individuals '* 

5. Individuals with barriers to learning such as substance 
abuse, severe trauma and behaviotiral problems 

6. Recent high school graduates 

7. Individuals in transition such as career changers/life 
changers 

8. Post secondary referrals 

9. Individuals req[uiring skills upgrading or retraining 
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SUmnfirV of Conar.^^r^y^ tiQn Ph^^ff ^ 



pirt%;°?;e generat. d an excit«aent on the 

part or Tuie participants and a coaaitaent to the dev«io«»»«^ 
of a comprehensive literacy prooraa 1« i^^"^ 

based on occupational goaS/ JThSs^Jio criJ^SFJ^** 
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5.2 TERMINAL PERFOBmNCE OBJECTIVES 



» 
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TERMINAL PERFORMANCT OBJKOTTVRS 
BASIC COMKDNICATIONS 



READING: 



A. Demonstrate pre-reading skills. 

B. Read, using decoding and encoding skills (word attack 
aria phonics, predicting, contextual clues and personal 
experience) . 

C. Interpret symbols, signs, maps, floor plans, schedules 
and tables. 

D. Determine key information from simple notes, messages, 
memos and simple instructions. 

E. Identify main ideas in various written media (e.g. 
stories, articles, instructional leaflets and 
handbooks) . 

F. Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

G. Determine the writer's purpose. 

WRITING: 

A. Demonstrate basic writing skills 

B. Use correct mechanics. 

C. Use correct structure and syntax. * 

D. Demonstrate understanding of the writing process. 

SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Demonstrate basic listening skills. 

B. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely. 

C. Give and follow directions or instructions. 

D. Present/evaluate a point of view or inforMtion 
effectively. 
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INTERMEDIATE lEVEL CMMHDHICATIOHS 

READING: 

A. Locate information for a specific purpose uaina a 
variety of sources such as telephoSrSiJecSoriL 
industrial directories, catalogues? mSSSaS? ^**' 
dictionaries, thesauruses and incycl^diaS! 

Recognize symbols and signs; interpret maos tiooy 
plans, schedules, charts, tables aSS gr^h^! 

Determine key information from notes, messaaes 
Itt^^iJ^^I.'^ opinion «>d cause and 



B. 



D. 
£. 



and audience 

WRITING: 



A. 
B. 
C. 



Demonstrate control of standard written English. 
Demonstrate understanding of the writing process. 
Apply writing skills and strategies. 

SPEAKING AND LISTENING: ^ 

A. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely. 

B. Give and follow directions or instructions. 

" °^ ''^•^ information 



C. 



ADVANCED IBVZL OOMKUNICATIONS 

READING: 



A. 
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B. Interpret symbols, signs, maps, floor plans, charts, 
tables and graphs. 

C. Determine facts, opinions and inferences from a wide 
variety of written material. 

D. Evaluate the style and content of a variety of written 
materials. 



WRITING: 

A. Demonstrate control of standard written English. 

B. Demonstrate understanding of the witing process. 

C. Apply writing skills and strategies. 



SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely. 

B. Give and follow directions or instructions. 

C. Present/ evaluate a point of view or information 
effectively. 

BASIC MATHEMATICS CORE 

A. Recognize, explain and apply the language of 
mathematics relevant to one's assessed needs and 
learning styles. 

B. Apply the nvimber system to the reading and writing of 
nxambers. For whole numbers comprising up to seven 
digits: 

C. Perform basic mathematics operations of addition, 
stibtraction, multiplication and division of whole 
nximbers. 

D. Recognize a variety of common geometric shapes aa they 
appear in the environment. 

E. Perform basic fractional operations. 

F. Describe the basic concepts associated with decimal 
fractions and apply that knowledge in various economic 
and occupational settings. 
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^limr'"""" *° ""'"^ •"'>«i= 'na occupational 
mathMatic. i. utllia«i in daily Scti^JiS! 

•I3iTERMEDZATE MUTH CORE 
Review whole number operations. 
Review fraction operations. 
Perform decimal operations. 
Perform basic metric (SI) operations. 
Perform percent operations. 
Perform signed number operations. 

Perform exponent and scientific notation operations. 
Read, explain and perform ratio and «-i-«»»«»4.4 

Perform algebraic operations. 
Solve linear equations. 
Solve algebraic word problems. 
Manipulate formulae. 

» 

33ITERMEOXATE BUSIMESS miH 
Perform basic business mathematic operations. 

mTERMEDIATK lATH TECENZCAL 
Perform operations involving algebraic^e^ressions. 
Perform graphing in the Rectangular Coordinate' Sy.t«a. 
Solve system, of linear equation. In two variables. 
Perform ba.ic men.uration operation. In geometry. 
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E. Perform basic operations involving basic geometric 
concepts. 



ADVANCED MATHEMATICS CORE 

A. Perform operations described in the Intermediate Level 
Core Units. 

B. Perform operations with radicals. 

C. Solve quadratic equations. 

D. Graph linear equations and inequalities. 

E. Determine properties of linear equations. 

F. Perform operations involving \rariation. 

G. Solve systems of linear ^ftquations in two untoowns. 

H. Algebraically solve systems of equations in thi^e 
lanJcnowns and/or determinants. 

ADVANCED BUSINESS MATH 
A. Perform business mathematical operations. 

ADVANCED MATHEMATICS TECHNICAL 

A. Perform the operations in the Intermediate Technical 
Mathematics Unit. 

B. Perform operations and solve eqpiations involving 
polynomials. * 

C. Graph simple conic sections. 

D. Perform computations involving angles. 

E. Calculate primary trigonometric ratios. 

F. Calculate quadrant values. 

Perform operations for oblique triangles. 

H. Perform logarithmic operations. 

I. Develop measurement computation skills. 
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BASIC SCISNCB 

A. Recognize, understand and apply the metric system for 
measurement of length, capacity, volume, mass and area. 

B. Demonstrate an adequate awareness and knowledge of maps 
and mapping as may be applied to daily activities. 

C. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used 
in the study of nutrition, human anatomy and genetics. 

D. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used 
in the study of botany. 

E. Recognize and identify some of the basic terms used in 
the study of mechanics, electricity, magnetism, power, 
nuclear power and energy. 

F. Demonstrate a knowledge of basic environmental issues. 

G. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used 
in the study of resources. 

H. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used 
in the study of matter and atomic theory. 

I. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used 
in the study of technology. 



INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE CORE 

A. Explain the concept of Science. 

B. Explain what matter is. 

C. Explain what an atom is. ^ 

D. Explain what water is. 

E. Explain what solutions are and identify their 
characteristics . 

P. Explain what acids and bases are and identify their 
characteristics . 

6. With the aid of a microscope, explain what a cell is. 

H. Explain the cell reproduction process. 

I. Explain the concept of nutrition and how it affects our 
health. 
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J. Explain the digestion process in relation to the human 
body. 

K. Explain the processes of photosynthesis and 
respiration. 

L. Explain the hxman circulation and respiration 
processes. 

M. Explain the concept of heat. 

N. Explain the theory of light. 

O. Explain sound theory. 

P. Demonstrate a basic understand of the terminology and 
operation of simple machines. 

Q. Explain density and gravity and their effects. 

R. Understand current electricity and how it operates. 

5. Explain the concept of static electricity. 
T. Explain basic mechanical theory* 

ADVANCED BIOLOGY 

A. Explain the basics of life. 

B. Explain the chemistiry pertaining to life. 

C. Explain cell form, function and energetics. 

D. Explain the process ai.^d significance of cell 
replication* ^ 

£. Explain homeostasis and its significance in k^an 
physiology. 

F. Describe the process of reproduction and its 
significance to the human species. 

6. Explain genetics and its significance to Jiiman 
heredity. 

GBENZSTRY ADVANCED 
A. Perform basic mathematical operations. 
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K. 



B. Perform basic metric operations. 

C. Explain the basic concepts of matter. 

D. Explain the basic structure of the atom. 

E. Describe the periodic classification of the elements. 

F. Describe the characteristics of compounds. 

G. Explain the nomenclature of inorganic compounds. 
I?. Perform chemical calculations. 

I. ::nterpret chemical equations. 

properties and characteristics of gases 
and make calculations related to pressure and vlw. 

wJSSonsf"* P'^^P^^i^* characteristics of 
L. Explain the basics of organic chemistry. 

ADVANCED PHYSICS 

A. Review basic mathematical operations. 

B. Review basic metric operations. 

C. Explain the basics of motion. 
Explain force and solve associated word problems. 
Si;rp?oS?2;.*"*'^ ?"ociated 
Distinguish between heat and temperature. 
Ejglain^energy in vaves and the relationship to sound 

^o'iJiStSS^e:?:!^^ calculation, relating 

•lactromagnetism and its 
application to electric motor, and genewtors! 



D 
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OOMFOTERS 

A. Demonstrate a knowledge of conmon computer hardware 
components. 

B. Demonstrate a Icnowledge of common computer software. 

C. Recognize the interdependent relationship between 
hardware and software. 

D. Define common computer terms such as bytes, bits, RAM, 
ROM, K, data, menus, interface, CPU and DOS. 

E. Identify and describe the use of the different parts of 
the keyboard such as numeric keys, alphabetic keys and 
function keys. 

F. Develop keyboarding skills through the use of computer 
sot::^'are packages. 

6. Upon completion of the course, type a minimxm of 10 
w.p.m. with accuracy. 

H. ' Access and operate a Word Processing application 
system. 

Z. Access and operate a Spreadsheet and Data Base 
application system. 

J. Access and operate CAL systems. 



HANDS-ON 

A. Identify generic occupational skills and vocabulary 
through skills orientation in labs, shops and ^ 
classrooxas. 

B. Experience simulated work environment conditions. 

C. Demonstrate a knowledge of work place safety practices. 

D. Demonstrate increased self-^conf idence wit^ occupational 
skills and vocabulary. 

E. Complete a pre and post component self-evaluation check 
list. 
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WOBK AOJUSmENT 

I* Work Ad^ugt^niAnf 

A. Demonstrate a knowledge and understanding of Individual 
rights and responsibilities in the work place. 

B. Demonstrate problem solving and decision malcinq skills 
in the work place 

C. Demonstrate personal skills in the work place such as 
self -development and interpersonal skills development. 



II* Vocational Assessment, 

A. Develop a personal profile. 

B. Develop a career path. 

C. Based on the information gathered through the personal 
profile and occupation research, structure an 
Individual Training Plan with the assistance of OBS 
personnel. 



III. Job Search 

A. Plan and prepare for a job search. 

B. Organize and structure a Job Search. 

C. Implement job search techniques. 



•I 
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CHAFTER 6. 

LINKAGE OF SURVEY RESULTS AND LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
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T.TWKAce oy THF smtVEv ynmTWGS >Mn THB i;eabntng objectives 

Based on the general skill requirements indicated by the 
survey, a revised set of performance objectives for the 
OBS/FBO curriculum is proposed. It is „^ 
however, that time constraints did not permit the development 
of models of an integrated curriculum flowing from these 
terminal and enabling objectives. This step is seen as 
essential for effective retention of learning and transfer of 

skills from one area to «no^«»^-- ««?«?f*,5*«.^?!;?JS??v 
learning retention and transfer of skills is si^nitic^jY 
improved when subject matter is taught in large, integrated 
chtinks rather than very small, discrete units. 

For consistency with the survey analysis, the information 
will again be divided into eight categories: reading, 
writing, other linguistic skills, mathematics, science, 
computer literacy, work adjustment skills anrt technical 
hands~on skills. 

In most courses the content was separated into three levels: 
basic, intermediate and advanced. These levels are intended 
to correspond with the skills levels identified in the 
survey: semi-skilled, skilled and paraprof essional . 
Students are required to master the content of one level 
before progressing to the next. As students progress through 
each leSel! transition is such that it allows for review of 
previous instruction and tlie introduction of new concepts. 

Following is an analysis of the skill requirements 
identified i« the survey, and an explanation of how they are 
reflected in the course content. 



Reading 



Reading at the semi-skilled level is minimal; short memos, 
notes, simple order forms and occasionally company manuals. 
TO satisfy these requirements, Basic Level Communications 
develops basic literal and critical comprehension skills. 
Individuals are traihed to ir' ,rpret simple information and 
instructions. 

In addition to reading instructional and informational 
material, the skilled and paraprof essional levels are 
required to identify facts and opinions and locate 
information using various ^fesources. The Intermediate 
Communications course therefore provides instruction in the 
appropriate use and interpretation of resource materials su^ 
S^5i?ectories, periodicals, indices , charts tables. By 
identifying main ideas and details and by distinguishing 
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a?r:SL'?r«i?^?;i^^^^ -"-^^^ individuals 

« vari«ty of materials for 
addition, i. raqiir«d to ii^tarprat thm 
tvlt^tlin^TL'^i'' decision, basli on it. con?S?? S?ough 
evaluation of .tyle and content of written aiaterial. 
Advanced Comnunications i« de.igned to develop Siti^i and 



Writing 



For the semiskilled, writing is required for short not^e «*. 
fS:^!/"^ completion of simple forSs. Lsil SSJSniSlLns 
?S^ff5?" provides instruction on basic writing sSlS 
including items such as spelling, structure svntaxaSd 
Si?reSS?i"fnS^ prlcessr^'SS:; SSifsSmr 



SSsoi??*??^ skilled and paraprofessional worker is 
essentially the same, although more freguent and more 
complex. The main writing taiks include^e??eM Ss?imates 
correspondence, forms and various reporti incSdiSf^ancial . 

S*tS2^«wf?irS Communications course targetted to 'the needs 

1 ™i 5 ? ?^r®"' »enos, summaries and forms. For this 
iarie^Lri^^"S^P"?«^f ^« in relation ?o hw it 

iSaa «^ effectively organize information and present 

Ideas or information in a clear and interesting foralt: 

The Advanced Communications course develops the abilitv to 

iJSna^At?"**^^?*' evaluate and synthesize iSfSSaSSn Sr ?he 
preparation of various reports or papers. ° 

Other Llncml«t4r. fiXiTin 

Semiskilled workers require listening skills in order to 
«i;!fr^^"J between fact and opinion! to underStaSd Lplied 
5?^»il?"' ^° respond to questions and to follow b?ief 

instructions. Speaking .kill, are required to 
dlr^Sw'°J:*J^e"' '-l-^^d instructiSS o? 

comaunication, Basic Communications 

^rind riiSoS^?! -WXl. by having iSdi^iSual. 

a.k and re.pond to que.tion. in a manner appropriate to a 
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given situation. Individuals are required to give and follow 
directions, recognize key words and details or ask for 
additional information. Basic presentation skills are 
developed by having individuals choose, organize and present 
information on a specific topic. Individuals evaluate the 
use of language, voice, body language and determine the 
audience participation/reaction. 

In addition to refining speaking and listening skills, the 
Intermediate and Advemced Communications Courses develop 
diagnostic skills through the use of reference materials, 
guest ioiting/probing techniques and reasoning. 



Mathematics 

Mathematics at the semiskilled level required a minimal set 
of skills including operation with whole numbers, fractions, 
decimals and percentages, measurement and estimation of 
weight, distance, area and volvme and recognition of 
geometric shapes and angles. The Basic Mathematics Core 
reflects all the skills required by semiskilled level 
occupations as well as interpreting graphs and calculating 
perimeter, area and volume of simple geometric b^idpes. 

Skilled level employees are required to make calculations 
involving whole numbers, fractions, decimals and percentages, 
interconvert fractions, decimals and percentages, recognize 
and draw geometric shapes and common angles, interpret 
drawings and blueprints, interpret graphs, estimate time, 
weight, distance; area and volume, measure time, weight, 
distance and volume, use and convert metric and imperial 
measures, draw objects to scale «.r.d take measurements from 
scale drawings, solve word problems, calculate ratios and 
proportions, calculate area, perimeter and volume, and solve 
one variable algebraic problems. The Intermediate . 
Mathematics Core reflects all the skills required by the 
majority of skilled employees. However, the section on 
algebra should probably be moved into the technical and 
business options. A terminal performemce objective in 
measiirement and basic geometry should be added to the 
intermediate core to reflect the survey findings. The 
Intermediate Math Technical reflects the requirements of the 
manufacturing, natural resources, construction, service and 
transportation sectors. The Intermediate Hath .Business would 
be applicable to the financial and wholesale/retail sectors. 

The paraprofessional employee requires the same skills as the 
skilled level with the addition of competencies in performing 
geometric and trigonometric calculations. .In general, the 
Advanced Mathematics objectives are beyond the requirements 
of paraprofessionals for all but the service, construction 
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and natural resources sectors. Interaediate Mathematics 
would natch the requirements of the paraprofessionals for the 
manufacturing, transportation, health care, wholesale/retail, 
financial and education/government sectors. 



Science 

The survey of employers identified basic topics in general 
science, biology, chemistry and physics of which an es^loyee 
would require knowledge in order to function on the job. The 
numoer t>f firms requiring science is limited and association 
with specific industrial sectors. 

In General Science, a knowledge of electricity, levers and/ or 
water were required by the health care, manufacturing, 
natural resources, construction and education/government 
sectors. In biology and chemistry no topics were required. 
In physics, a knowledge of AC/DC electricity, heat and work, 
energy and power were required by the construction and 
natural resources succors • 

The limited requirement for science content at the 
semiskilled level is reflected in the Basic Science terminal 
performance and enabling objectives. The intent is to develop 
an awareness and familiarity with the language of science and 
the method of scientific investigation, as well as to provide 
a vehicle for the development of communication skills. 

At the skilled level, all industrial sectors except financial 
required a backgrovmd in general science topics. Only in the 
health care sector was a knowledge of biology required. 
Chemistry topics were limited to acids and bases, solutions 
and gases for five sectors: manufacturing, natural 
resources,, transportation, construction and health care. In 
physics, the natural r<ssources, heal^th care, manufacturing, 
service and construction sectors required a knowledge of the 
majority of topics identified. However, the percentage of 
firms requiring biology, physics and chemistry Icnowledge was 
only thirty to forty-nine percent in each 8ef:tor. The 
Intermediate Science Course presents a diversity of content 
areas providing an introduction to the major fields of 
science; the objectives reflect all the content identified 
through the sxirvey. However, as the employer demand for 
specific science knowledge is low, the specific objectives 
selected for individual programs should be based upon the 
students occupational goals ^fith technical and health care 
occupations tending to require a greater degree of science 
knowledge. 
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In general, the paraprofessional requires less general 
science knowledge than does the skilled worker with the 
majority of firms in only the natural resources and 
constxnxction sectors requiring these topic areas. Biological 
knowledge was necessary only for occupations within the 
health care industry. Topics in chemistry were of particular 
importance to the manufacturing, natural resources and health 
care sectors. A background in physics was required by the 
natural resources, health care and construction sectors. The 
paraprofessional tends to require more knowledge of physics 
and cheniistry than the skilled worker. The terminal 
performance and enabling objectives for the advanced science 
are organized into three subject areas; chemistry, biology 
and physics. As for the skilled level, the specific 
objectives selected for an individual program should be based 
on the occupational goal, and where appropriate, the 
prerequisites for entry to a post secondary program. 

Students entering technical and health care related 
occupations would tend to be those individuals who most 
require advanced science literacy. 
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Computer liiteracv 

Although semiskilled workers do not require computer skills, 
the Computer Course provides the opportunity for these 
individuals to interact with computer equipment through the 
use of Computer Assisted Learning (CAL) packages. This 
exposure to computers will ened>le individuals to overcome the 
fear of computers, to understand the basic relationship 
between hardware and software and to become familiar with 
some basic computer terminology. 

Survey results indicated that for the skilled and para«* 
professional levels, computer literacy at the entry level 
would be advantageous and in some sectors essential. ?or 
these individuals, the course provides some basic computer 
theory such as components of hardware and software and 
computer terminology. After the initial theory course, 
keyboarding skills would be developed through the use of 
software packages for word processing, spreadsheet or data 
base applications depending on the needs of the individual.. 

Work Adjustment 

Work Adjustment Skills are required by the majority of 
employees in all occupation sectors and at all occupational 
levels. 

Through discussions, presentations, speakers, interviews, 
role plays, research activities, seminars and work shops, the 
Hork Adjustment Course emphasizes the importance of proper 
attitudes, interpersonal skills and personal behaviours and 
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demonstrates how they affect eaployee performance on specific 
job fvinctions and tasks. 

Through practical applications, students develop the skills 
required to follow schedules and instructions, manage time, 
adapt to change, make effective decisions, solve problems, 
demonstrate personal motivation and develop positive 
communication techniques and positive attitudes toward work. 

Although the skilled and paraprofessional workers had a 
higher requirement, at all levels there was a need for 
knowledge of basic work place hazards, first aid, legal 
rights and responsibilities, safe work place practices, the 
Health and Safety Act and the Worker's Compensation Act. The 
course addresses all areas at a basic level and provides 
access to additional resource materials where required. 

The Vocational Assessment component of this coiirse assists 
students to develop a pertonal profile of employment 
interests and opportunities and to develop a career path. 
Based on the results of this assessment; students will be 
able to effectively construct their training plan with 
cc nsideration for the educational and employment requirements 
for occupations in which they indicate an interest. 

The Job Search component of this course enables students to 
apply the knowledge which they have gained through the 
personal and vocational assessments, students conduct a job 
search including performing company research, identifying job 
vacancies, and arranging informational interviews, once 
prospective employers have been identified and contacted, 
students participate in intenriews and perform the necessary 
follow-up activities. For students who are not continuing 
with further education, this component of the progr<m is of 
critical importance in securing meaningful employment in the 
community. 

Technical Handa-On slcina 

The need for technical hand«-on skills varies significantly 
depending on the type of occupation the individual is 
seelcing. Ger«rally the only skills a paraprofessional might 
require are for basic measuring. 

The most important part of this course is the identification 
of various tools, skills and vocabulary used in the given 
occupational field. Through work placements, job shadowing 
and participation in lab training sessions, the students 
develop the skills required to use basic tools and equipment 
identified far their chosen occupational field. Students are 
also required to demonstrate safe work practices. Pre and 
post self -evaluations are conducted to identify the 
individuals progress in each area* 
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APPENDIX I 
ANGLOPHONE EMPLOYERS SURVEYED 



III) 



2 



££SXQB Construction 



1. C. & C. Enterprises 
126 Green Street 
P.O. Box 993 

Samia, Ontario NTT 7K4 
* (B) Electrical Construction 

2. Delcan Corporation 

214-1069 Wellington Road South 
London, Ontario N6E 2H6 
(B) Consulting Engineers 

3. Colony Construction 
525 Exeter Road 

London, Ontario N6E 2Z3 
(B) General Contractor 

4. Pioneer Construction 
3319 Kingsway 
Sudbury, Ontario 

(B) Road Construction 

5. Pitton Plxuobing 
190 Lanark Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8E 4B3 
(B) Plumbing 

6. Canadian Home & Renovation Team 
28 Bloosingdale Road 
Kitchener, Ontario N2K 1A2 

( B) Constuct ion 

7. Tri County Refrigeration Ltd. 
1175 Crawford Avenue 

Windsor, Ontario N2K 1A2 ' 
(B) Commercial Refrigeration and Heating 
Contractors 

8. Century Construction Co. 
705 Glengary Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario K9A 1R4 
(B) General Construction 



* (B) type of business 

* (P) type of product 
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9. Dezan Building Systeas Ltd. 
5180 Ure Street 
R.R. 11 

Oldcastle, Ontario NOR ILO 

(B) Coamercial Building Construction 

10. Red-d-Mix 

170 Byng Avenue 

Chatham, Ontario N7M 3E2 

(P) concrete 

11. Ray Knight Construction 
10 Kitchener Street 

or i Ilia, Ontario L3V 6K7 
(B) general construction 

12. Dash Construction 
1379 Mosley street 

Wasaga Beach, Ontario LOL 2S0 
(B) heavy road construction 

13. TinbersBith Log Construction Ltd. 
General Delivery 

Hillsdale, Ontario LOL IVO 
(B) log hone contracting 

14. Bramalea Ltd. 
1867 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S lYS 
(B) log hone contracting 

15. Sheet Metal Workers International Local 473 
380 York Street 

London, Ontario N6B 1P9 
(B) Union Hiring Hall 

16. Conestoga Roofing 
331 Sheldon Drive 
CaxBbridge, Ontario NIT IBl 

(B) repair, naintenance, construction 

17. Pace Electric Ltd. 
69 Ifhamcliffe Road 
London, Ontario 

(B) Electrical Contractor 

18. Electricians Union Local 120 
P.O. Box 388 

Lanbeth, Ontario NOL ISO 
(B) Union Hiring Hall 
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19. 
20. 
« 21. 
22. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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David Gilchrist 
907 Devine street 
Samia, Ontario N7T 1X3 
(B) Architectural Office 

Edland Building Systeas Inc. 

189 South Service Road 

Grimsby, Ontario L3M 4H7 

(B) Industrial Building Construction 

Ironwood 
P.O. Box 296 

Griosby, Ontario L3M 4G5 

(B) Industrial Building Construction 

Mike Moore Contracting Ltd. 
R.R. «2 

Burk's Falls, Ontario POA icO 
(B) house & cottage building 



Finance 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
190 North Front Street 
P.O. Box 160 

Samia, Ontario N7T 7H9 
(B) Manager 

St. Willibrod Community Credit union 

151 Albert Street 

London, Ontario N6A 1L9 

(B) Co-operative Finance Services 

Stevenson Hunt Insxirance Brokers Ltd. 
412-200 Queens street * 
London, Ontario 
(B) Insurance 

Mutual Life of Canada 
70 Collier Street 
Suite 901 

Orillia, Ontario L4M 4Z2 

City Insurance Ltd. 
358 Christina Street North 
Samia, Ontario N7T7L5 
(B) Trust Company 
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SECTOR Finance (continued) 

6. National Trust 

250 Christina Street North 
Box 2229 
Samia, Ontario 
(B) Trust Company 

7. Mutual Life 

. 201 North Front Street 

Samia, Ontario NTT 7T9 
(B) Life Znsxirance 

8. The Financial Centre 
128 Hxirontario Street 
Collingwood, Ontario LSY 2L8 
(B) Financial Services 

9. Huronia Trust 

2 Misaissauga Street East 
Box 68 

Orillia, Ontario L3V 6H9 
(B) Trust Conpany 

XO. Royal Trust 

137 Dundas Street 

London, Ontario N6A 1A9 

(B) Financial Consulting 

11. Golden Financial Services 
203-1638 Upper Janes 
Hamilton, Ontario L9B 1K4 
(B) Mortgage Brokers 

12. Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce * 
1 King Street West 

Hamilton, Ontario L84 3H4 
(B) . Bank 

13. Canada Trust 

20 Eglinton Avenue West, 10th floor 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 2E2 

14. coopers & Lybrand 
145 King Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1V8 

(B) Financial Services - accounting & 
consulting 
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SECTOR Finance (continued) 

15. Merrill Lynch Canada Inc« 
200 King Street West 
Toronto, Ontario MSH 3W3 
(B) Investment Co. 

16. Bank of Nova Scotia 
1 Pine Street South 
Tiwnins, Ontario 

17. F.B.D.B. 

83 Algonquin Blvd. West 
Timmins, Ontario 

(B) Financial & Technical assistance for new 
business 



18. National Bank of Canada 
500 Ouellete Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario N9A 1B3 
(B) Chartered Bank 

19. Canada Trust 

190 University Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario N9A 6L4 
(B) Trust Company 

20. Sterling Trust 

73 Hississauga Street East 
Box 2239 

Orillia, Ontario L3V 6J3 
(B) Trust Company 

21. The Personal Insxurance Co. of Canada 
703 Evans Avenue 

Etobicoke, Ontario M9C 5A7 
(B) Financial Services 



22. Royal Bank 

383 Richmond Street 

London, Ontario N6A 3C4 * 

(B) Ban)cing 



23. AVCO 

385 Frederick Street ^ 
Kitchener, Ontario N2H 2P2 '-' 
(B) Lending Service 
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F inance ( continued ) 



24. Venture Economics Canada Ltd. 
204 Richmond Street West 
Suite 302 

Toronto, Ontario M5V INl 

(B) Venttire Capital Consulting/Data Base 

25. Niagara Credit Union 
344 Lake Street 

St. Catherines, Ontario L2M 6P6 
(B) Credit Union 

26. Touche Ross 

63 Church Street 
Suite 500 

St. Catherines^* Ontario L2R 6S4 
(B) Accounting 



4. 

5. 



Government/Eduction 

George Brown College 
160 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario H5T 2T9 

Corporation of the City of Toronto 
City Hall 
Toronto, Ontario 
H5H 2H2 

(B) City Goveximent 

Corporation of. the City of North York 

5100 Yonge Street 

North York, Ontario 1I2N 5V7 

(B) City Government 

Georgian College 

Hastings County Board of Education 
156 Ann Street 
Belleville, Ontario 

Simcoe Cotinty Board of Education 
99 Ferris Lane 
Barrie, Ontario L4M 2Y2 
(B) School Board 
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SESSSE Governnent/Education (continued) 

7. Corporation of the city of Barrie 
Box 400 

Barrie, Ontario L4M 4T5 
(B) city Government 

8. City of oriHian 
Box 340 

Orillia, Ontario L3V 6J1 
« (B) City Govemaent 

9.. Canada Employment & Immigration 
228 Dundas Street East 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Government Agency 

10. Sudbury Manitoulin Children's Aid Society 
1492 Paris street 

Sudbury, Ontario 
(B) Child Service 

11. Health Care Support Services 
7 Craig street 

Perth, Ontario K7H 1X7 

(B) Job Development Project 

12. FUTURES Program 
Algonquin College 
1644 Bank Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIV 7Y6 
(B) Youth Traning Program 

13. Ottawa University 
110 Wilbrod 

Dept. of Human Resources * 
Ottawa, Ontario KIN 6N5 

14. Canadian Radio & Television Commission 
1 Promenade de Portage 

Hull, Quebec KIA 0N2 

15. Algonquin College 
1385 Woodroffe 

Ottawa, Ontario K2c 1V8 

16. Peterborough/Victoria Separate School Board 
459 Raid Street 

Peterborough, Ontario 
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SSSISE 



Governaent/Educatlon (continued) 



17 • 



18. 



19 « 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



Ministry of Agriculture & Food 
55 George street North 
Peterborough, Ontario 

Ministry of Corrections 
223 Aylmer Street 
Peterborough , Ontario 

Peterborough County Board of Education 
150 0» Carroll Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 

Huntber College 
205 Humber College Blvd. 
Etoblcoke, Ontario M9W 5L7 
(B) Education 

Ministry of Labour, Handicapped Employment 
Program 

400 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M7S 1T7 

Worker's Compensation Board 
30 Cedar Street 
Sudbury, Ontario P3E 1A4 
(B) Coxuiselling injured workers 



OPSEU 

1901 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
(B) Union 



M4& 2Z5 



City of York 

2700 Egllnton Avenue West 
Toronto, Ontario M4M IVl 
(B) Government 

Ministry of Revenue 
33 King Street West 
Oshawa, Ontario LIH 8H5 



S££ZQ& Kealth Care 

1. Montgomery Lodge 
145 Farley Avenue 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Nursing Home 
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SECTOR Health Care (continued) 

2. Hastings Manor 
Trent Road 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Home for Aged 

3. Fairviev Hanor 
Almonte, Ontario 

^ (B) Nursing Home ~ Elderly 

4. Lanark Lodge 
R.R. «4 

Perth, Ontario K7H 3C6 

(B) Nursing Home ^ Elderly 

5. Belleville General Hospital 
265 Dundas Street East 
Belleville, Ontario 

6. Bellcrest Villa 

431 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Nursing Home 

7. Dr. John Faulkner 

6 Glenvood Medical Building 
Juite 107 

Brockville, Ontario K6V 2T3 

8. McKellar Hospital 

325 S. Archibald Street 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 1G6 

9. Ellenvale Nursing Home » 
R.R. «3 

Perth, Ontario 

(B) Nursing for Developmentally Handicapped 

10. Cochrane Temiskaming Resource Centre 
Hvy. #101 East 

South Porcupine, Ontario 
(B) Residential Facility serving mentally 
handicapped 

11. Hogarth Westmount Hospital 
300 N. Lillie Street 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7C 4Y7 
(B) Hospital 
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SECTOR 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
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Health Car« (continued) 

Northwestttrn Regional Centre 

Box 3270 

580 N. Algoma 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5J8 
Program & Residential Centre for 
Developmentally Handicapped 

Royal Ottawa Hospital 
1145 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario KIZ 7K4 

Civic Hospital 
Wellar street 
Peterborough, Ontario 

Extendicare 

80 Alexander Avenue 

Peterborough, Ontario 

(B) Long-Tom Nursing Home 

Fairhaven Home for the Aged 
Langton street 
Peterborough, Ontario 

Ottawa civic Hospital 
1053 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario KlY 4E9 
(B) Health Care Training 

Ottawa Civic Hospital 
1053 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario KlY 4E9 
(B) Hospital 

Lakehead Psychiatric Hospital 
580 Algoma Street North 
Thxinder Bay, Ontario P7B 564 
(B) Psychiatric care 

Dawson Court, Grandview Lodge 
523 Algoma Street North 
Thiinder Bay, Ontario P7A 5C2 
(B) Home for the Aged 

St. Vincent Hospital 
60 Cambridge 
Ottawa, Ontario 
(B) Hospital 

lei) 
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SECTOR Health Care (continued) 

22. Riverside Hospital 
1967 Riverside 

Ottawa, Ontario KIH 8P4 

23. Queensway Carleton Hospital 
3045 Baseline 

Nepean, Ontario K2H 8P4 

* 24. Sudbury General Hospital 
700 Paris Street 
Sudbury, Ontario P3E 3B5 

25. Civic Hospital 

750 Scollard Street 
North Bay, Ontario 

26. Castlehome for the Aged 
400 Olive Street 
North Bay, Ontario 

27. Riverview Nursing Home 
1155 Water Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 

28 . Comcare 

207 North Archibald Street 
Thxxnder Bay, Ontario P7C 3X9 
(B) Nursing & Home Health Care 

29. Port Arthur General Hospital 
460 court Street (North) 
Thunder Bay, Ontario P7A 4X6 

30. Dental Designs 

3-*59 Court Street North 

Thunder B««y, Ontario P7A 4T9 

(B) Dent) 1 Laboratory 

31. Commiinity Memorial Hospital . 
451 Paxton Street 

Port Perry, Ontario POB INO 



SECTOR Manufactxiring 

American Standard 
1401 Dupont Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
(P) Bathroom Fixtures 

121 
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SECTOR Manufacturing (continued) 

2. T.R.E.L. of Sarnia 

1165 Confadttratlon Streat 

Samia, Ontario 

(P) Millwright/Hachine Shop 

3. Sandrin Brothers 
150 Exauouth Street 
Sarnia, Ontario N7T 7H8 

^ (P) Mechanical Equipment Repair 

4. Redasan Machining and Metallizing 
441 Industrial Road 

London, Ontario N5W 5R6 
(P) Machining & Design 

5. General Motors 
P.O. Box 5160 

London, Ontario N6A 5R6 

(P) Loconotive & Defence products 

6. K.F.W. (Division of T.I. Canada) 
20 Progress Drive 

Drill la, Ontario L3Y 6H1 
(P) Manufacturing Control Manager (aircraft 
engine component s) 

7. Redlaw Industries Ltd. 
255 West Street 

Orillia, Ontario L3V 6L3 

(P) Personnel Manager (manufacture automotive 
castings) 

8. C.I.L. Lanbton Works 

3809 St. Clair Par)cway , 
Courtright, Ontario NON IHO 
(P) Manufacture Fertilizer 

9. ESSO Petroleum (Research Division) 
P.O. Box 3022 

Samia, Ontario N7T 7M1 
(B) Research & Development Laboratory for 
Lubricant Production 

10. Polysar Ltd. 
South Vidal Street 
Sazmia, Ontario N7T 7M2 

(P) Rubber & other petrochemical products 
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Manufacttiring (continued) 

11. Munroe Acto Equlpmont Co. of Canada 
Box 800 

Oven Sound, Ontario N4K 5Z9 

(P) Manufacturing ride control products 

12. Northern Telecom 
Sise Road 

London, Ontario N6K 4N3 

(B) Telecommunication Terminals 

13. Ontario Hydro 

1075 Wellington Street 
London, Ontario M6E IMl 
(B) Hydro 

14. E.D. Smith 
f/44 Hwy. #8 

Winona, Ontario LOR 2L0 
(P) Food 

15 . Litton System Canada 
10 Kilf ield Road 
Rexdale, Ontario H2W 5A7 
(B) Aerospace Manufacturing 

16. Family Pastimes 
R.R. «4 

Perth, Ontario K7H 3C6 

17. Florsheim Inc. 
824 Exeter Road 

London, Ontario M6E 1L5 
(B) Shoe Manufacturer 

18. Rauosden Industries Ltd. 
128 Oakland Avenue 
London, Ontario MSN 4H6 
(B) Fabrication of Metals 

19. Arrou Co. 

112 Benton Street 

London, Ontario N2G 4A9 

(B) Shirt Manufacturing 

20. Pine Forest Furniture 
55 Canbar Street 
Waterloo, Ontario 

(B) Furniture Manufacturing 
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Manufacturing (continued) 



21. Brut« Welding/Fabrication Ltd. 
1230 Balmoral Road North 
Caajbridge, Ontario NIR 5Y2 

22. Windsor Tool & Die 
1680 Kildare Road 
Windsor, Ontario N8W 2W4 
(B) Tool & Die Manufacturing 

23. Novacor 

P.O. Box 3042 

Samia, Ontario N7T 7M1 
(P) Petrochemical products 

24. Roxul 

551 Harrop Drive 

Milton, Ontario l9T 3H3 

(P) Insulation 

25. ILO Industries Ltd. 
71 Orenda Road 
Brampton, Ontario L6W IVB 
(P) Roofing products 

26. Northern Telecom Canada 
8200 Drane Road 
Brampton, Onta:.lo L6V 2M6 
(P) Telecommunications 

27. Stanley Door Systtsms 

42 Queen Elizabeth Blvd. 

Toronto, Ontario M8Z IMI 

(P) Doors , 

28. Xerox Canada inc. 
5650 Yonge Street 

North York, Ontario M2M 4G7 
(P) Office products 

29. Nero 

312 Adelaide street 
Suite 602 

Toronto, Ontario M5v 1R2 " 

(P) Leather garment design & manufacturing 

30. E.B. Eddy Pulp and Paper Co. 
Narine, Ontario 

(p) Lumber 
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Manufacturing (continuad) 



31. Divers i tech General 
P.O. Box 1002 

Welland, Ontario L3B 5R9 
(P) Rubber 



t 1. Public Utilities Conmission 



(B) Utility 

2. INCO 

Copper Cliff, Ontario 
(B) Mining 

3. McGraw Fisheries 
Box 52 

Bayfield, Ontario NOM IGO 
(B) Coanaercial Fishing 

4. Ram Petroleums Ltd. 
435 Exeter Road 

London, Ontario N6A 2Z3 
(B) Mining 

5. McKerlie Solar Systems . 
138 Garden Crescent 
Hamilton, Ontario L8V 4T4 
(B) Solar Energy 

6. K.B.M. Forestry Consultants 
360 Mooney 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5R4 
(B) Forestry Consiating & Sales' 

7. Great Lzikes Forest Products 
P.O. Box 430 

Thimder Bay, Ontario P7C 4W3 
(P) Forest Products 

8. Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Lifflberley Street 
Falconbridge, Ontario 

(B) Mining 



Natural .Resources/Utilities 



111 Horton Street 
London, Ontario 



N6B 3N9 
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^^^^^ Natural Resourcas/Utilities 

9. Falconbridge Ltd. 
Kidd Creek Division 
Hwy. #101 
Tianins, Ontario 
(B) Mining Co. 

10. Superior Propane 
Highway #245 

% P.O. Box 605 

Guelph, Ontario NIH 6L3 

(B) Appliance/Gas Service to Public 

11. Thunder Bay Hydro 
34 North CuBberland 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7A 4L4 
(B) Hydro Electric Power Utility 

12. Windsor Utilities Comaission 
787 Oriellette Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario N9A 5T7 
(B) Urban Utility 

13. Superior Propane 
Highway #2, West 
Chathzua, Ontario N7M 5M1 
(B) Propane Gas Distribution 

14. Union Gas Ltd. 

50 Keil Drive North 
Chatham, Ontario N7M 5H1 
(B) Utility - Natural Gas 

15. Lanbton Generating Station * 
Box 2100 

Courtright, Ontario HON IHO 

(B) Electric Power Generating System 

16. Samia Hydro 

160 George Street 

Samia, Ontario N7T 7L6 

(B) Electrical Utility 

17. ICG Utilities 

1230 Carrick Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
(B) Gas Utilities 
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Natural Resources/Utilities (continued) 

18. Provincial Papers 
P*0. Box 2450 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5E9 
(P) Fine paper products 

19. NacMillan Bloedel Ltd* 
P.O* Box 608 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7C 4W6 
• (P) Waferboard 

20. Trans Canada Pipelines 

91 Ciimberland Street South 
Thxinder Bay, Ontario P7B 6A7 
(b) Natural gas pipeline 

21. Noranda 

960 Alloy Drive 
Box 2656 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5G2 
(B) Mineral Exploration 

22. Ottawa Hydro 
3025 Albion Road 

Ottawa, Ontario KIG 3S4 
(B) Public Utility 

23. North Bay Hydro 
1350 Fisher Street 
North Bay, Ontario 
(B) Hydro 

24. MJN Aquaculture 
Gore Bay, Ontario 
(B) Fish farming 

25. Suncor Inc* 
P.O. Box 307 

Samia, Ontario N7T 7J3 
(P) Refining Crude Oil 

26. Purdy*8 Fisheries 
Riverfront 

Point Edward, Ontario N7V U8 
(B) Coaaercial Fishing 

27. Ministry of Natural Resources 
Box 1070 

Fonthill, Ontario LOS lEO 
(B) Regulations Office 
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Service/Hospitality 

1. Trudeau Motors Ltd. 
3145 Station Street 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Car Dealership 

2. Mr. Gas 
Highway 7 
Perth, Ontario 
(B) Gas Bar 

^' * Shirt Launderers 

160 Moira Street 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Dry Cleaner & Launderers 

4. Lester's Restaurant 
48 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 

5. Colonel By Child care Centre 
Loeb Building 

Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario kis 5B6 
(B) Child Care Centre 

6. Tean Effort Services 
399 Mooney Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

(B) Labour Oriented Service 

7. Dewit & Castellan Architects 
289 Cedar, Suite 302 
Sudbury, Ontario 

(B) Architects 

8. Northern Cable 

500 Barrydowne Road 

Sudbury, Ontario 

(B) Cable Television 

9. Sudbmry Orthopedic & Sports 
Physiotherapy Centre 

70 Larch Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 
(B) Physiotherapy 
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SECTOR Sejrvice/Hospitality (continued) 

10. Midnorth Kenworth 
1035 Falconbridga Road 
Sudbury, Ontario 

(B) Sales & Services (trucks) 

11. Information Sudbury 
69 Elm Street West 
Sudbxiry, Ontario 

* (B) Information Service 

12. Ready Rentals Supply Ltd. 
2505 Lasalle Blvd. 
Sudbxiry, Ontario 

(B) Rental & Supply 

13. Savchuck, Peach Associates 
Architect Planners 

198 Oak Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 

14. Endleman Holden Gossling Inc. 
174 Elm Street West 
Sudbury, Ontario 

15. Arbor Vitae Enterprises 
R.R. «4 

Perth, Ontario K7K 3C6 
(B) Tree planting 

16. Ross Pope Accountants 
101 Cedar Street 
Timains, Ontario 

(B) Accounting 

17. Korean Travel 
273 3rd Avenue 
Timains, Ontario 
(B) ^avel Agent 

18. March of Dimes 

84 Pine Street South 

Timmins, Ontario 

(B) Voc. Reh. - for handicapped 

19. Joe*s Tree Service 
1502 Main Street East 
Hamilton, Ontario L8K lEl 

(B) Service to Residential Trees 
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SECTOR 



ce/Hospitality (continued) 



20. Japan Camera Centre 
1101 West Arthur 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
(B) Photofinishing 

21. Wiehenair Ltd. 
Vickers Heights, Ontario 
POT 2Z0 

(B) Air Transportation £ly in 

112. Fleming Systems Corp. 
1118 Poland 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5L9 
(B) Custom-made software 

23. Thunder Bay Community Auditorium Inc. 
450 Beverly Street 

Thxinder Bay, Ontario P7B 5E8 
( B ) Entert a inment 

24. Quick Silver Energy Services 
Box 460 

Perth, Ontario K7H 3G1 

(B) Insulation & General contractor 

25. La Gitane 

2702 Alta vista Drive 
Ottawa,. Ontario KIN 6T4 
(B) Beauty Salon 

26. Westin Hotel 

11 Colonel By Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario KIN 9H4 
(B) Hotel 

27. Rock Haven Motor Hotel 
1275 Lansdowne Street West 
Peterborough, Ontario 

(B) Hotel/Restaurant 

28. Twin Cleaners Ltd. 
781 Monaghan Road 
Peterborough, Ontario 

( B) Dry/Cleaners/Lavmderers 

29. Red Oak Inn 

100 Charlette Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 
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SECTOR Service/Hospitality (continued) 

30. Red Lobster Restaurant 
1460 Merivale Road 
Ottawa, Ontario 

(B) Restaurant 

31. Loch Hosiand Slci Area 
R.R. #4 

Thunder Bay, Ontario PTC 4Z2 
« (B) Ski resort 

32. Lakehead Motors Ltd. 
951 Memorial Service 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

(B) Automotive Dealership 

33. Dupont Leasing Ltd. 
556 W. Arthur 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 5R7 
(B) Automotive Leasing & Sales 

34. Valbay Hotel Ltd. 

1 Valhalla Inn Road 

Thunder Bay, Ontario PTE 6J1 

(B) Hotel 

35. Complete Tree Service 

Box 150, 448 Carlisle Road 

Carlisle, Ontario LOR IHO 

(B) Tree Care/Consulting/Disposal 

36. Canada Post 

Annex B, Sir Alexander Campbell Building 

Ottawa, Ontario KIA OBI 

(B) Public Mail Service * 

37. Royal LePage 

13T5 Woodrof fe Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OBI 
(B) Real Estate 

38. Pinewood Park Hotel 
Hwy. «11 South 
North Bay, Ontario 

39. F.J. Dellandrea Place 
Commerce Crescent Wallace Road 
North Bay, Ontario 

(B) Vocational Training Complex 
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SECTOR Service/Hospitality (continued) 

40. Almonte Public Library 
Box 820 

Al&onte, Ontario KOA lAO 

41. Holiday Ford Ltd. 

1555 Lansdowne Street West 
Peterborough, Ontario 
(B) Car Dealership 

42. Peterborough Floral Co. 
129 Hunter Street West 
Peterborough, Ontario 
(B) Florist 

43. Holiday Inn - Oshawa 
1011 Bloor Street 
Oshawa, Ontario LIH 7K6 

44. Sheridan Chev. Olds 
1800 Kingston Road West 
Pickering, Ontario LIV 1C6 
(B) Car Dealership 



SECTOR Transportation 

1. The Bulk Carriers Co. 
893 Campbell Street 
Box 368 

Samia, Ontario NTT 7J2 

(B) Biak Liquid Truck Transport 

2. Provost Cartage Inc* 

133 Kendal Street ^ 

Point Edward, Ontario HlC 1C4 

(P) Transport Refined Petro-Cheaical Products 

3« Kingsvay Transports Ltd* 
540 First Street 
London, Ontario N5V 1Z3 
(B) Trucking 

4. Air Muskoka 
R.R. «1 

Gravenhtirst, Ontario 

(B) Passenger Service, Air Freight 
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SECTOR 



Transportation 



5. Orillia Barrie Transport 
173 West Street South 

Box 733 

Orillia, Ontario L3V 6K7 
(B) Truck Transportations ^ 

6. Healey Transportation Ltd. 
10 Gile Street 

Smith Falls, Ontario 

(B) School Buses, Coaches, Vans 

7. Samia Transit 
1169 Michener 

Samia, Ontario N7S 4W3 

(B) Municipal Public Transport 

8. ABLE Taxi 

28 West Street North 
Orillia, Ontario L3V 5B8 
(B) Ceib Company 

9. U-Need-A 

927 Dundas Street 
London, Ontario 
(B) Taxi 

10. Timmins Transit 
171 Iroquois Street 
Timmins, Ontario 
(B) City Transit 

11. Star Transfer 
740 Pine Street 
Timmins, Ontario 

12. Guelph Transportation Commission 
50 Municipal Street 

Guelph, Ontario N16 169 
(B) Local Transit System 

13. United Trails 

1560 Victoria Street North 
Kitchener, Ontario N2B 3E5* 
(B) Chartered Tours 

14. Canadian National Railways 
(Equipment Division) 

Box 4 

Vickers Heights 
(B) Railways 
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SECTOR Transportation (continued) 

15. HaxDsond Transportation Ltd. 
Box 441 

Bracttbridge, Ontario POB ICO 
(B) School BU800S, Charters, Tours 

16. O.C. Transpo 

1500 St. Laurent Blvd. 
Ottawa, Ontario KIG 0Z8 
(B) Public Transit 

17. Ottawa International Airport 
50 Airport Road 
Gloucester, Ontario KIV 9B4 

18. Minery Company Ltd. 
815 Fort William Road 

Thxmder Bay, Ontario P7B 3A4 
(B) Greyhound Agent 

19. Toronto Transit Commission 
1138 Bathurst Street 
Toronto, Ontario N5R 3H2 
( B) Transportation 

20. Voyageur Colonial Ltd. 
265 Catherine 

Ottawa, Ontario KIR 7S5 
(B) Passenger Transportation 

21. City Transit 
Worthington Street 
North Bay, Ontario 

22. Voyageur Airways » 
P.O. Box 1734 

C.F.B. North Bay, Ontario FOB IPO 
(B) Airline 

23. Manitoulin Transport 
Gore Bay, Ontario 

24. NcKeirtt Trucking 
Box 2567 

Thxinder Bay, Ontario P7B 5G1 
(B) Trucking 
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SSSSSR Transportation (continued) 

25. Bearskin Lake Air Service Ltd. 
216 Roiind Blvd. 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 3N9 
(B) Airline - Scheduled & Charter Repairs and 
Maintenance 

26. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
« P.O. Box 370 

St. Catherines, Ontario L2R 6V8 
(B, Transportation 

27. Can-Truck Transportation Ltd. 
1900 Boundary Road 

P.O. Box 536 

Whitby, Ontario LIN 5B3 



S££X2B Wholesale/Retail 

1. K-Mart Canada Ltd. 

390 North Front Street 
Belleville, Ontario 

2. Miracle Food Mart 
Quinte Mall 

390 North Front Street 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Retail Food 

3. Sears Canada Inc. 
Quinte Mall 

390 North Front Mall 
Belleville, Ontario 
(B) Retail 

4 . Fitzsismons 

840 North McKellar Street 

Thunder Bay, Ontario 

(B) Ifholesale Food Distributor 

5. Shaw's Bakery 

240 Sigona street South 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
(B) Coanercial Bakery 

6. Northco Foods Ltd. 
906 E. Victoria 

Thunder Bay, Ontario . P7C:iB4 

(B) Franchising Bead Office - donuts 
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SECTOR Wholesale/Retail (continued) 

1. M. Loab Ltd. 

1010 Lorne Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 
(B) Food Wholesale 

8. A. & B. Office Equipnent 
2148 Lasalle Blvd. 
Sudbury, Ontario P3A 2A7 

^ (B) Office Equipment, Pumitxire, Retail 

9. Sears Canada Inc. 
1344 LaSalle Blvd. 
Sudbury, Ontario P3A 1Z3 
(B) Retail Sales 

10. N.P.L« Ontario 

Unit 5, 977 Alloy Drive 
Thunder Bay, Ontario P7B 5Z8 
(B) Drug Wholesaling 

11. Zellers 

110 West Redwood Ave. 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7C 1Z4 

(B) Retail Merchandise 

12. Ottawa Heat and Fish 
800 Belfast Road 

Ottawa, Ontario K16 0Z5 
(B) Wholesale Food Supplier 



13. Sears Canada Ltd. 

Lansdoime Place Mall 
645 Lansdowne Street West 
Peterborough, Ontario 
(B) Retail 



14. Noble Bean 
R.R. #1 

McDonalds Comer, Ontario KOG 1M3 
(P) Te»peh Food Products 

15. Shawdox Fax 

88 Gore street East 

Pembrooke, Ontario 

(B) Retail Clothing « Jewellery 

16. Top Banana Ltd. 
1900 Bank Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 

^ (P) Produce 
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SECTOR Wholesale/Retail (continued) 

17 • Woolco 

New Sudbury Shopping Centre 

Sudbury, Ontario 

(P) Selling Merchandise 

18 . K-Mart 

1485 LaSalle 

Sudbury, Ontario P3A 1Z9 

« 19. Zellers Inc. 

390 Lakeshore Drive 
North Bay, Ontario 

20. K-Mart 

300 Lakeshore Drive 
North Bay, Ontario 

21. Peter Gorman Wholesale Ltd. 
771 Webber Avenue 
Peterborough, Ontario 

22. Towers Department Stores Ltd. 
950 Lansdovne Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 

23. Acklands Limited 
800 Norah Crescent 

Thunder Bay, Ontario P7C 4T8 

(B) Industrial and Automotive Supplier 

24. Canadian Tire 
County Fair Plaza 
1030 Dawson Road 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

(P) Automotive, Hardware, Houseware and 
Leisure Goods 

25. Peterborough Wholesales Ltd. 
910 High Street 
Peterborough 

26. Sears Canada 

King £ Stevenson Road 
Oshawa, Ontario LU 2K6 
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SECTEUR de la construction 

!• Les Meubles Valco Lt^e 
2850 ave. Marleau 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5T5 
* (E) Manufacture de neubles 

2. Menard Bros. Construction 
P.O. Box 38 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5R9 
« (E) Home Construction 

3. Oibblee Construction Limited 
P.O. Box 248 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5R8 
(E) Asphalt Construction 

4. R^jean Ouimet Construction 
123 ch. Cornwall Centre 
Cornwall, Ontario K6K 1K6 
(E) rtoovation de foyer 

5. Brunet Bros. Ltd. 
1525 rue Pitt 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5V2 
( E ) Construction 

6. Combustion Engineering Canada Inc. 
P.O. Box 1029 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5yi 
* (P) Metal Fabrication 

7. Laframboise Mechanical Ltd. 
1397 rue Rosemount 

Cornwall, Ontario i 
(E) Entrepreneur m6caniques ^lectrigues de 
plombiers et de chauf fage 

8. Westfront Construction Ltd. 
CP. 428 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 6T2 
(E) Excavation, camionnage, louage 
d ' Equipment 



* (E) entreprise 

* (P) produit 
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SECTEUR 



financier 



1. 



2. 



4. 



6. 



Collins Barrow - Maheu Noiseux 
152 Troisi«ne Av«. 
Tinains, Ontario P4N ICS 
(E) Conptabilit4 



Banque Kationale 
151 Algonquin Est. 
Timnins, Ontario 



P4N 1A6 



Caisse Populaire St-Charles de Tinmins 

100 av. Wilson 

Tinmins » Ontario P4N 2S9 

(E) Bank 

Midland - Doherty Ltd. 

28 sud, rue Pine 

Tisunins, Ontario P4N 2J8 

(E) Courtier en bourses s^curitaires 

Banque Canadienne lap^riale de Coamerce 
829 George 
CP. 250 

Hearst, Ontario POL INO 
(E) Banque 

Banque Nationale du Canada 
2 Lisgar 

Sudbury, Ontario P3E 3L6 
(E) institution financiere 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



de la fonction pviblique/education 



FutVLtas/Avenir 
313 Railway 
Tinains, Ontario 



P4N 2P4 



Conseil des Ecoles SApar^es Catholique 

du District de Tianins 
36 sud, rue Birch 
Tinains, Ontario P4N 2A5 

Centre d'Enploi du Canada 
273 3e avenue 

Tinmins, Ontario P4N 1E2 

(E) Administration du Centre d'enploi 

Minist4re de la Foraation Professionnelle 

107 rue Wilson 

Tiaains, Ontario 

(E) Service de consultation 

I4O 
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SECTEUR 



de la fonctlon publique/ education (suite) 



5. Ville de Rayside - Balfour 
CP. 639 

Chelmsford, Ontario POM ILO 



SECTEUR 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



8. 



9. 



soins de la sant4 

Maison de Sant6 Bestview 

201 est, 11* rue 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 2Y6 

Eastern Ontario Health Unit 

1000 Pitt Street 

Cornwall, Ontario K6J 3S5 

Canadian Red Cross Society 
333 Second Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario K6R 2Y8 
(E) Non-profit Volunteer Org. 

Cornwall General Hospital 
510 Second Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario X6H 1Z6 

H6pital Hotel Dieu 



Manoir Lisieux 
1319 rue Lisieux 
Cornwall, Ontario 
(E) Doaiciliaire 



K6H INO 



Chateau Jardins - Lancaster * 
CP. 429 

Lancaster, Ontario KOC 2 JO 
(E) Maison de SantA 

Mount Camel House Treatment Centre Inc. 
R.R. «2 

Williaastown, Ontario KOC 2J0 
(E) Toxicomanie et alco 

H6pital Laurentien 
41 Ramsey Lake Road 
Sudbury, Ontario P3E 5J1 
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manuf actur ier 



Dominion Yarn Co. 
R.R. «1 

Long Sault, Ontario KOG IPO* 
(P) Textile 

Cheusiplain Ind. 
CP. 189 

Cornwall r Ontario K6H 5S7 
(E) Industrie laititoe 

C - Tech Ltd. 
CP. 1960 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 6N7 

(E) Usine d'outillages ^lectroniques 

Glassec 

3320 rue Loyalist 
Cornwall, Ontario 

(P) Manufacture de verre tremp^/verre isolant 

Mobem Inc. 
CP. 1207 

80 rue Boxindary 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5V3 

(B) Usine de vinyle 

Servaas Rubber Canada Inc. 

600 rue Campbell 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5T1 

(B) Industrie du recyclage du caoutchove 

Morewood Industries 
CP. 10 

Morewood, Ontario KOA 2R0 

(P) Fabricant de maison (modular) fenfitres et 
cuisines ^ 



ressources naturelles/services publics 

Malette Waferboard Co. 
Highway 101 W.C.P. 1100 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 7H9 
(P) Production de panneaux de meuble et de 
construction 

Bio Shell Inc* 

Chemin de la Petite Gasperu 

CP. 547 

Hearst, Ontario 

(E) Fabrication de granules 4nergAtique 
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Resources Naturelles/Services Publics (conf d) 

3. Belmoral Mines Ltd. 
Buffalo AnJcerite Minesite 

P.O. Box 968 

Schmacher, Ontario P9N IGO 
(E) minitoe 

4. I.C.G. Utilities 
Bag 2005 

615 Moneta Avenue 

Timmins, Ontario P4N 7X4 

(E) Entre de gaz naturel 



SECTEUR de Services/Hdtellerie 

1. j.B. Bergeron & Sons Ltd. Assurance 
154 3e avenue 

Tinmins, Ontario P4N 1C5 
(E) assurance g4n6rale 

2. Hygraders Steakhouse 
29 8Ud, rue Spruce 
CP. 194 

Schumacher, Ontario PON 2G0 

3. centre Culturel La Ronce Inc. 
32 Nord, rue Mountjoy 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 4V6 
(E) Centre culturel 

4. La Chamaitoe 

32 nord, rue Mountjoy 
Tinmins, Ontario 
(E) Restaurant 

5. Racicot - Bonnery - Aub* - Gauthier 
15 Balsam sud 

Tiamins, Ontario P4N 2C7 
(E) Bur«au d'avocate 

6. Chateaux* 

32 nord, rue Mountjoy 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 4V6 
(E) Salon de beaut* 

7. Hebdo Le Voyageur 
1314 boul. La Salle 
Sudbury, Ontario P3A 1Y8 - 

(E) journal hebdonadaire francophone 
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SECTEDR 



du Transport 

Adainistration de la Voii?. Maritiae 

du St. Laurant 
202 ru« Pitt 

Cornwall, Ontario < K6J 3P7 
(E) Transport Naval 

Courrier Purolator Limit^e 
725 Ch. Boundary 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 3Z2 
(E) Mwssag^rie 

Travel way Ltd. 

120 Ou«st rue Tollgate 

Cornwall, Ontario K6J 5M3 

(E) Transport - autobus scolaires 

Cornwall Provincial Anbulance 
850 McConnell Ave. 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 4M3 
(E) Anbulance 

Veteran's Modem Cab 
120 Ouest rue Tollgate 
Cornwall, Ontario 
(E) Taxi 

Motorways 
rue Tollgate 
R.R. #2 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5R6 
(E) livraison de aarchandises 

Manitoulin Transport 
Highway ll East CP. 340 , 
Hearst, Ontario P9L INO 
(E) Transport 



de Ventes (en gros et au detail) 

Centre de Cuisine de Cornwall . 

123 Cheain Cornwall Centre 

Cornwall, Ontario K5K 1K6., 

(E) vente de aeubles de cuisine, tapis 

Glen Vending Ltd. 
3300 est rue deuxiiae 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5T2 
(E) distribution de nourritore 
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da ventes (an groa at au detail) (continued) 

Brtmat Bros. Ltd. 
1525 rua Pitt 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5V2 
(E) Quincailleria at »atariaux da 
construction 

Cornwall Fruit Supply 

1424 Lascalla 

Cornwall, Ontario 

(P) Ventes de nourriture en gros 

Bellemare Bros. Ltd. 

844 rue Sydney 

Cornwall, Ontario 

(E) Magasin da Fruits et Legumes 

Poirier Business Machines 

575 rue Boundary 

Cornwall. Ontario K6H 5T1 

ventes et services d'article de bureau 

Sears Canada inc. 
1 Water Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 6M2 
(B) Retail Department Store 
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OCCUPATIONAL LITERACY: 
A TRAINING PROFILE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



ACCESS PROGRAMS UNIT 
ONTARIO BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM 
MINISTRY OF SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 



JANUARY 1988 



- 1 



PART A ; 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine the literacy and 
related competencies which are used in para-prof essional, skilled, 
2d semi-skilled occupations. Employer interviews are now being 
coSd^l?ed acrot; nine"^ occupational sectors to ,f f^"'*^"" 

on generic skills required by their employees. this one hour 
iStewiew will be complemented with a short tour of the company or 
organization. 

SBCyPTON Tt GENERAJ . TKFORMATION 



1. 



College: 
« 



2. 



Interviewer; 



3. Interview Number: 



4. Company Name: 



5. Company Address: 



6. Company Contact: 



7. Type of Business: 



8. 



Sector Constxruction 
Finance 

Government/Education 

Health Care 
Manufacturing 

Natural Resources/Utilities 
Service/Hospitality 
Transportation 
Wholesale/Retail 



HOW many employees does your firm/company regularly employ? 



1-49 
50 - 99 
100 - 199 



200 - 499 
500 - 1000 
1000 + 
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. What is/are the major language (s) in which business 
conducted in your firm/company? 

English 
French 

Other (Specify) 



11. A. 



All organizations require employees with a variety of 
educational backgrounds. What percentage of your 
employees would fit into each of the following 
categories? 



Semi-skilled 
Skilled 

Para-Professional 
TOTAL 



100% 



B. 



What are the minimum educational requirements for 
hiring in your organization/ company? 



12. Please identify three (3) representative positions in each 
of the preceding levels of job categories. 



SEMI-SKILLED 



SKILLED 



PARA-PROFESSIONAL 
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SECTION II; COMMUNICATIONS 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SFMT — 
mCTT.T.FH 


CVTT T.vn 

O JTv X L 1 1 if* Lf 


PAD A 

fl^v/r £100 1 wfi AL» 




% 
% 




% 


In the work setting of 
the company or organ- 
ization are the 

- notes 


92 


97 


96 


- letters, memos 


81 


95 


96 


- work, job or purchase 
orders 


61 


92 


92 




4 J 


on 


86 


schedules, charts, or 
single column tables _ 

regulations and 
instructions 


61 


91 


96 


60 


92 


97 






ft 1 
O X 




In the employees* work 
reading are they 
required to: 








- determine opinions, 
purposes or implied 
meanings 


36 


82 


90 


- compare a given 

fieloction with a 




fin 


Q 1 


comDai?6 T"ofoT"oneoQ 
from two QT mope 
sources and make a 
iudoement on the one 
to use 




70 

/ w 


7 X 


Do employees gather 
information from 
references such as: 
- Telephone Directories 


49 


78 


83 


- Catalogues 


30 


76 


82 


- Dictionaries 


19 


67 


79 


^ Technical References _ 


23 


78 


84 


- Company Manuals 


48 


83 


90 


- Computer Screens 


22 


67 


71 


- Microfiches 


10 


40 


41 


- Other (Specify) 









o 

ERIC 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



13. Readina fcon^^i^)- 

D. Are employees required 
to sort and file, or 
store forms such as: 
- correspondence 


SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


% 

33 


% 

77 


% 

80 


- vouchers, invoices 
or expenditures 






32 
53 

77 
32 
10 
11 


78 


78 


- parts or tools 


76 


70 


14, Wr^tina* 

A* In the WOt*k fiet^^inrr rh<f 

the company or organ- 
ization are the 
einpxoyees required to 
write : 

onoru noues 


92 


95 


internal memos 


79 


89 


- external letters 


61 


81 


- form letters 

- reports 


60 


74 




22 

13 


65 
58 


88 
82 


— sxncrlfi 0AT*aciT"5tT>>> 
letters 


17 

73 


63 


86 


B. Are employees required 
to fill in or to 
complete forms using: 
- figures 


94 


95 


— short nhr*;^«oe 


63 


87 


95 


- sentences 


?3 

26 


83 


93 




76 


89 


C. Do employees prepare 
them to: 

— show inf OTTna^ 4 r\r> 


46 


84 


94 


- include ::iuggestions or 
recoBunendatiohs 


28 


75 


oo 


- decide what 

information is needed 
to do the job 


22 


71 


89 


- decide how to get the 
information 


18 


67 


88 


- analyze information 

- evaluate information _ 


16 


62 


84 


13 


59 


81 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



14. Writing (Cont'd^ ; 



D. 



15. 



B. 



Are employees required 
to: 

- prepare forms to 
record correspondence, 
telephone calls or 
lists of visitors 

- prepare sub-headings 
or breakdowns for 
expenditures or 
receipts 



- i^tepare forms to 
record information 
they believe others 
have a need to know 

- prepare file systems' 



Other Lin guistic 
Competencies; 

Do employees receive 
oral (word of mouth) 
information or 
instructions which 
require them to: 
- know the facts or 
directions 



- understand opinions, 
purposes or implied 
meanings 



Do employees talk to 
people in their work by 
- giving job directions 
or instructions 



- giving information 

- obtaining information 
by asking questions 

- making presentations 

- negotiating with 
fellow workers or 
customers 



- debating with 
supervisor 



- taking part in formal 
meetings 



25 



10 



17 
12 



95 



82 



59 
89 



91 
19 



-47. 
,67. 
54 



65 



59 



65 
'61 



73 



70 



79 
73 



98 



96 



89 
_95_ 

96 



98 



97 



.59_ 
_76_ 
82 



95 

95 
~82" 



_89_ 
_89_ 
89 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



Other Lin(iui«^i; jr. 
Competencies rc/pri^irj|. 


SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 




% 


% 


If employees use 
diagnostic skills, do 
they: 

- list, state or think 
of possible reasons 
which might cause 
certain faults or 
symptoms 


49 


. 86 


90 


- use reference manuals 
to guide then in 
selecting the possible 
reasons for problems 

- establish a priority *" 
or sequence in which 
to check the possible 
reasons for problems 

- personally check to ~" 
find out which of the 
possible reasons is 
the correct one 


28 


79 


87 




77 


86 


26 


75 


83 


- use reference manuals 
to guide them in how 
to check each reason 


21 


73 


81 


If employees have to 
check to find out which 
of several solutions 
is the correct one, do 
they do this by: 
- asking probing 
questions 


63 


87 


90 


- exaninxng cy smelling, 
listening, touching, 
looking at or tasting 

- using tools or 
instruments 


56 


» 

. 77 


78 


56 


. 78 


71 



SECTION ITT; MATHEMATICS 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


Mathematics: 


% 


% 


\ 


In the work setting of 
the company do 
employees use: 








Whole Nximbers 
- count 


88 


97 


96 


- add or subtract 


85 


98 


98 


- multiply or divide 


78 


98 


98 


- round off 


70 


95 


96 


Fractions 

- add or subtract 


43 


• 

83 


88 


- multiply or divide 


39 


83 


89 


Decimals 

- add or subtract 


45 


87 


86 


- multiply or divide 


43 


86 


86 


- round off 


41 


84 


86 


- use decimals only with 
respect to dollars and 
cents 


50 


76 


73 


Percents 

- calculate % of a 
number 


34 


80 


91 


- calculate % one 

number is of another _ 


24 


75 


86 


- calculate a number 
when a % of it is 
known 


24 


73 


86 


Equivalents 

- change fractions to 

decimals or 

percentages 


14 


63 


t 

77 


change decimals or 
percentages to 
fractions 


12 


62 


76 


change decimals to 
percentages or 
percentages to 
decimals 


14 


64 


76 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


Is it imoortant for 
emolovees to: 


% 


% 


% 


^ recognize circles, 
triangles , spheres , 

etc. 


59 


71 


72 


anoles bii^*jH as 15 
30, 45 and 90 degrees 


32 


61 


59 


the above mentioned 
figures 


20 


57 


W O 


iread scale dirawincrs 
such as bliieTiT*ints 




R7 


OA 


- read assembly drawings 


14 


58 


55 


diraw incf s 




3 / 


WW 


take measurements 
from scale drawings 


11 


48 


50 


- draw to scale 


3 


40 


44 


- use graphs 


9 


50 


67 


- record information on 
graphs 


8 


47 


64 


- draw graphs 


4 


42 


59 


Are emdov^es irecniiT*ed 








Estimate: 








•» Time fhow lona i^ 
will ^alce do a 
iob) 


56 


84 


85 


- Weight (how much 
something probably 
weighs) 


52 


68 


> 

59 


- Distance 


43 


64 


61 


- Area 


30 


59 


54 


- Liguid Volume 


30 


49 


46 


- Spatial Volume 


28 


52 


47 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 


Are emplovees reauired 
to rconf d\: 








Measure: 
— Time 


WW 


fin 




- Weiaht 


*9 w 


On 




- Distance 


38 


60 


55 


- Area 


28 


53 


50 


" Liquid Volume 


30 


49 


41 


Use the following units 
of measure: 
- Metric 


63 


82 


84 


^ Imperial 


64 


79 


81 


Performing conversions: 
^ imperial to metric or 
the reverse 


38 


65 


74 


Read scales such as: 
— tneters . weicrht and 
volume scales, 
thermometers etc. 


58 


77 


68 


Are emolovees recruired 

- solve numerical 

problems in word form 


20 




O J 


- use ratio to show 
comparisons between 
two numbers 






"7 A 


- use proportions to 
solve problems 


12 


53 


66 


— calculate areas, 
perimeters and 
volumes 


17 


51 




- solve problems 

algebraically at the 
one variable level 


4 


32 


42 


- write, simplify and 
solve two variable 
algebraic problems 


2 


20 


28 


- perform geometric 
calculations 


2 


26 


34 • 


- perform trigonometric 
calculations 


1 


19 


30 
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SEOTIOH IV; SCIENCE 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



1 

j 


5EMI- j 
>KILLED 1 


e VTT T 


PARA 


General §qi?nce: 


% 


% 
% 




In the work setting are 
employees required to 
have a knowledge of the 
^asic terms, processes, 
properties and symbols 
witihin these topics: 
- Water 


27 


50 


42 


- Matter 


13 


42 


36 


- Densitv 


14 


43 


38 


- Iievers 


21 


48 


38 


- Static Electricity 

- Electricity 


14 


42 


36 


21 


55 


41 


- other rsnecifv^ 








Bioloav: 








Are employees required 
to interpret, apply, 
analyze and synthesize 
concepts within these 
topics : 
- The Cell 


1 


1 " 


— 1 


- Chemistry of Life 
(Biology, Matter and 
Energy and Biological 
cnemxs^rv i 


X . . 


1 7 


18 


- Bioenergetics 

(Chemical Energy for 
Life, Energy capture. 
Energy Release, Energy 
utilization^ 


1 


6 


* 

15 


- Reproduction 


0 


5 


14 


- Genetics 


2 


4 


12 


- Human Bioloov 


1 


8 


15 


- Ecoloov 


7 


12 


21 


- other (Specify) 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



j 

j 


SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PAKA 

PROFESSIONAL 


Chemistry: 


% 


% 1 


% 


Is it important for 
employees to have a 

^ckTTTiet svnhol R rules, 
laws and theories within 

- Matter 


3 


15 


18 




1 


11 


15 


« poT*i nA \ G T.aw and. 

r*ViaT*3ir*^fiT*4 fit* ies of the 


1 1 


12 


17 


- Chemical Bonding 


1 


17 


21 


- Formulae and 
Nomenclatures 


1 


12 


20 


Equations and 
Reactions 


1 


14 


18 


Gases 


9 


27 


30 


- Solutions 


12 


29 


32 


- Acids and Ba^es 


10 


32 


31 










Are emolovees recTuired 
to have a knowledge of 
h o Ha «5 i c concepts and 

1 At*re wif"hTT^ these 

topics: 








Motion 


9 


36 


28 


- Force 


9 


35 


30 


- Heat 


15 


36 


■t 33 


- Work, Energy, Power 

- Wave Motion 


12 


33 


31 


4 


22 


21 


- Electricity AC/DC 


13 


41 


34 


- Electro-Magnetic 
Induction 


4 


.29 


21 


- Electronics 


4 


30 


28 


- Nuclear Enerav 


1 


1 10 


1 13 
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SECTION VI: COMPtlTER LITERACY 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



In which of the 
following ways are 
computers used by 
your employees: 
- Clerical Functions 
WP/Electronic Mail 


SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFFS^TONAT. 


% 

24 


% 

65 


% 

so 


- Payroll/Accounts 


17 59 


47 


- Data Collection & 
itoalysis 


JlO 


65 


58 


- Inventory Analysis 

- Operational Planning 
Budgeting/Forecasting 

- Monitoring & 
Controlling cf 
Production Equipment 
(CAD/ CAM) 


15 


53 


51 


4 


39 


44 


5 


18 


24 


- Equipment Design & 
Testing 


1 


14 


21 


What plans do you have 
to further computerize 
your company? 

- clerical Functions 

- Payroll/Accounts 


21 


50 


47 


12 


42 


41 


- Data Collection & 
Analysis 


16 


47 


45 


- Inventory Control 


19 


49 


46 


- Operational Planning _ 

- Monitoring & Control 
of Production 
Equipment 


9 


38 


44 


8 


30 


28 


- Equipment Design & 
Testiriq 


3 


14 


15 


Do you consider some 
degree of computer 
literacy for new 
employees to be 

- Unnecessary? 


37 


13 


8 


- Optional? 


12 


9 


2 


- Advantageous? 


35 


50 


47 


- Essential? 


5 


29 


40 
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27. Does your company have a 
main frame? 



yes 



N 



264 
% 



54 



No 



28. Does your company use a network 

system? Yes 



52 



No 



29. Does ycur company have desk top 

publishing? Yes 



90 



No 



30. Which of the following software packages are used by your 
company? 



AutoCad 




Yes 


_10 


No 


D-Base II/III 




Yes 


_32 


No 


Lotus 


« 


Yes 


_46 


No 


PC-DOS 




Yes 


_47 


No 


Word Perfect 




. Yes 


_28 


No 


WordStar 




Yes 


_19 


No 


Other (Specify) 











31. What microcomputer equipment is/are used in your company? 



Apple 

Compaq 

IBM 

IBM Compatibles 
Other (Specify) 



11 
"l3" 
40 
"22' 



Tandy 

Wang 

Xerox 



2 

'a' 
'9' 
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SECTION VII 1 WORK AT >T^Tgyffl;;pT> ffffTT-^-^ 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 



< 

• 


3 EMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


32. In the work setting are 
employees required to 
be aware of: 


% 


% 


% 


7 company policies and 
practices 


95 


97 


97 


- employer/employee 
exDeci;ations 


97 


97 


96 


33. Is it important for 

empxoyees uo otsvvsxw^ . 








- positive communication, 
skills for personal 
use Jin wox^j^ ^xciwots 
(polite, assertive) 

p£^wp6£^ cluwXuUOtSa cillU 

motivation necessary 
to succeed on the job 
(dress , co-operative , 
punctual) 


97 


98 


99 


99 


99 


99 


- skills required to 

advance in the job 

-* time management 

csV lie 
BivxXXS 


85 


94 


96 


85 


94 


99 


-* decision making 
skills 


79 


95 


99 


employees to know how 
to use the skills of: 






* 


- following instructions 

- aivina feedback 


99 


99 


99 


97 


98 


99 


- working with 
supervisors and 
co-*workers 


99 


99 


99 


- sticking to a 
schedule 


98 


99 


98 


- showing initiative 


95 


98 


99 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


Are employees required 
to have knowledge of: 


% 


% 


% 


- basic work place 
hazards 


94 


92 


89 


- first aid 


54 


61 


57 


-* basic legal rights and 
responsibilities of 
the iob 


68 


77 


81 


- standard safe work 
practices 


93 


91 


86 


- provisions of the 
Occupational Health 
and Safety 7ct 


66 


72 


70 


- provisions of the 
Workers Compensation 
Act 


61 - 


69 


71 


In your opinion, is it 
important for employees 
to be aware of the 
following topics: 








- care of equipment 
and materials 


97 


96 


90 


- stress management 


54 


71 


79 


- community resources 


53 


67 


72 


- substance abuse 


86 


88 


88 


-* personal hyqiene 


92 


93 


91 


hxunan riqhts 


83 


86 


86 


- stereotyping 


71 


78 


79 


- responding to change _ 


85 


91 


91 


- nutrition 


73 


74 


75 


- performance review 


81 


88 


89 


• factors contributing 
to worker 
satisfaction 


86 


89 


90 
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computer prograimers, aechinics or typists? In order t= J=SiJ; 

STrStS^t^rVl'elLiS t"V™'"^"5 wh.?hands-on'\ra?„\V°woSri"l 
oi greatest relevance to trainees, could you olease ideni-if'v 
tools anf. equipment used in your operation. P^®*^® identify the 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PAPA 

PROFESS TON AT 


Hand Toolg? 


% 


% 


\ 


- Brace & Bit 
~ Chisels 

- Drills 
~ Files 

- Hammers 


34 
39 
43 
39 
52 
37 
34 
49 

43 

40 


50 
57 

61 

61 


19 
24 
22 
27 


- Levels 

- Planes 

- Pliers 

- Pry Bars 

- Ratchets 


64 
•59 
49 
62 
59 

. 59 


18 
29 
21 
24 


- Saws 

- Screw Drivers 


42 

54 


61 
66 


24 

30 


- Socket Sets 


44 


60 


25 


- Soldering Tools 


36 


59 


24 


- Squares 


36 


56 


21 


- Vises & Clamps 


40 


60 


24 


- Wrenches 


48 


62 


28 


Portable Hand Pow*.]- 






> 


- Circular Saws 

- Drills 


29 
36 
33 


50 


18 


- Grinders 


59 

55 


22 
16 


- Jigsaws 


27 


46 


15 


- Oxy-acetylene- Welders 

- Sabersaws 


19 


50 


15 


25 


44 


12 


- Sanders 


31 


50 


15 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 





SEMI- 
SKILLED 


SKILLED 


PARA 

PROFESSIONAL 


Fixed Power Tools: 


% 


% 


% 


• Arc Welding 


14 


45 


10 


- Band Saw 


19 


36 


8 


- Bench Saw 


18 


37 


8 


- Drill Press 


21 


45 


11 


- Jointer 


13 


30 


6 


— Lathe 








- MIG/TIG Welding 


10 


33 


8 


- R2ldial Arm Saw 


16 


32 


8 


- Router 


13 


30 


8 


- Table Sai/ 


18 


36 


9 


Measurina Devices! 








- Calipers 


14 


52 


24 


- Dial Indicators 


22 


53 


25 


- Electronic Gauges 


23 


55 


31 


- Feeler Gauges 


12 


49 


19 


- Gauges 


24 


53 


25 


— > Micrometers 






4; ± 


- Protractors 


12 


47 


28 


- Rulers 


43 


63 


50 


- Sguares 


27 


53 


30 


- Tapes 


50 


68 


49 


Lab Eouioment: 








- Balances 


9 


22 


14 


- Electroscopes, 
Voltmeters 


6 


30 


16 


- Bunsen burners, test 
tubes 


3 


13 


• 11 


Magnets 


4 


18 


9 


^ Microscopes, slides 


3 


15 


8 


- PH Meters 


6 


18 


12 


- Volumetric, pipettes, 
cylinders, flasks 


4 


19 


13 



42. Other; 
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43. 



their work? ^^P^oyeez, to have to perform effectively in 
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CONNAISSANCES ET COMPETENCES PROFESS lONNELLES : 
QUESTIONNAIRE SUR lA FORMATION 



UNITE DES PROGRAMMES D'ACCES 
FORMATION DE BASE DE L» ONTARIO 
MINISTERE DE LA FORMATION FROFESSIONNELLE 



JANVIER 1988 



erJc ^ ^ 



PART A: 



L'objectif de ce questionnaire est de determiner les 
connaissances et les competences connexes utilisees dans des 
postes professionnels, specialises et semi-specialise. Dans le 
cadre de ce sondage, des employeurs de neuf differents sectears 
seront interviewes afin de determiner quelles competences 
generiques ils recherchent chez leurs employes. L*entrevue d'une 
heure est ensuite suivie d'une courte visite guidee de 
I'entreprise ou de 1 * organisation. 



SECTION I; RENSETGNEMENTS GSyERAUX 



1. 


Colleae: 


2. 


Intervieweur: 


3. 


Entrevue No: 


4. 


Mom de 1 'entreprise: 


5. 


Adresse de l*entreprise: 


6. 


Personnel- ressource de l^entreprise: 


7. 


Genre d'entreprise: 


8. 


Secteur de la construction 
financier 

de la fonction publioue/^ducation 
des soins de la sante 
manufacturier 

des ressources naturelles/services 

publics 
des services/hdtellerie 
du transport * 
des ventes fen arcs et a\i detail ^ 


9. 


Combien d* employes travaillent r^guli^rement dans votre 
entreprise ou compagnie? 

de 1 & 49 
de 50 a 99 
de 100 k 199 
de 200 k 499 
de 500 k 1 000 
plus de 1 000 
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10. Quelle(s) est(sont) la(les) langue(s) principale(s) 
utilisee(s) lors des operations de votre entreprise ou 
compagnie? 

anglais ^ 

franca is 



autres (veuillez preciser) 



11. A. Toutes les organisations ont besoin. d' employes 
poss6dant une formation scolaire differente. Qiiel 

pourcentage de vos employes entrent dans chacune des 
categories suivantes? 

Semi-specialis6 

^ Specialist 

Professionnel 

TOTAL 100% 



Quels sont les critferes de formation scolaire minimum 
pour ^ I'embauche d* employes au sein de votre 
organisation ou entreprise? 



. Veuillez identifier trois (3) postes repr6sentatif s dans 
chacune des categories pr6cedentes* 

SEMI-SPECIALISE 



SPECIALISE 



PROFESSIONNEL 
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SECTION II: COMMUNICATION 



NIVEAU PROFESSIONNEL 





SEMI- 
SPEC- 
IAL~ 
ISE 


SPEC- 

TUT 

lAL- 
ISE 


PROFES- 
SIONNEL 


Lecture : 




% 


% 


Dans le cadre de leur 
travail, vos employes 
doivent-ils lire les 
suivantes? 


N » 45 


N =54 


N =36 


- des notes 


82 


96 


97 


- des lettres, des notes 
de service 


73 


85 


97 


*- des demandes, de services, 
des off res d'emploi ou des 
bons de coxtoaande 


60 


78 


92 


- des bons, des demandes de 
reqlement 


33 


70 


86 


des horaires, des diagranmes 
ou des tableaux t une seule colonne 
- des manuels de politigues, des 
reqlements et des directives 


58 

49 


85 

80 


89 

92 


De par ces lectures, vos employes 
doivent-ils: 








determiner des faits 


51 


78 


97 


determiner des opinions, des 
objectifs ou des significations 
implicites 


42 


74 


97 


— comparer une selection donnee a 
une selection precedente 


44 


69 


94 


- comparer les references de deux 
ouvrages ou plus et choisir 
laouelle des deux utiliser 


27 


70 


94 


Vos employes consultent*-ils les 
suivants ? 




— -r— 




- des annuaires t^l^phonicrues 


38 


80 


92 


- des catalogues 


27 


67 


78 


- des dictionnaires 


11 


56 


83 


• des ouvrages de reference 
techniques 


22 


70 


83 


- des manuels de l*entreprise 


47 


76 


89 


*- des ecrans d'ordinateur 


7 


41 


64 


*- des microfiches 


2 


24 


39 


• autres (veuillez oreciser) 
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13. Lecture ^^n;i;o^ . 

D. Vos employes doivent-ils trier 
et classer les suivants ? 

- la correspondance_ 

- les pifeces compatables , les 
factures ou les depenses 

- les morceaux ou les outils 



14. Redaclii^nf 

A. Dans le cadre de leur travail, 
vos employes doivent-ils 
rediger les suivants ? 

- de breves notes 

- des notes de service internes 

- des lettres externes 



- des lettres circulaires 

- des rapports_ ~ 



- des devis (estinatifs) 

- des lettres h un seul paragraphia 

Vos employes doivent-ils remplir des 
formulaires & I'aide des suivants ? 

- des chiffres ou de courtes phrases 

- des phrases 

- des paragrapnes 



Vos employes pr6parent-ils des 
rapports oix ils doivent: 

- transmettre de 1 • information 

- faire des suggestions ou des 
recommandations^ 

- decider quelle information est 
pertinents aii travail^ 

- decider comment se procurer 
1 • information 



- analyser 1 ' information 

- ^valuer 1 • information 



SEMI- 






SPEC- 


SPEC- 


PROFES- 


lAL- 
ISE 


IAL- 
ISE 


SIONNEL 


% 


% 


% 


24 


65 


92 


18 

58 


67 

80 


92 

78 


69 
20 
7 

9 

22 

7 

4 


96 

59 

39 
37 

61 

37 
44__ 


97 
94 
89 
86 
92 
89 
86 


60 

33 

16 


85 
72 
61 


89 
92 

89 


36 


56 


86 


24 


56 


O J 


20 


54 


89 


16 


52 


83 


11 


44 


86 


11 


39 


€6 
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14. Redactiion f suited i 


SEMI- 
SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 


SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 


PRO FES- 
SIONNEL 




~ % 


% 


D. Vos employes doivent-ils: 








- preparer les formulaires pour noter 
la correspondance e les appels tele- 
pnonxques ou la list<». des visiteurs_ 
subdiviser les comptes en fonction 
des d^penstis et des reQUs 


16 

4 


48 

37 


__89 

89 


- preparer les formulaires pour y 
.inscrire 1 » information qu'ils jugent 
importante 


11 


44 


83 


- preparer des systyemes de classe- 
ment 


9 


46 


89 


15. AUtres comDetencGs linauistiaues: 






A. Vos employes re^oivent-ils des 
informations ou des directives 
orales exigeant: 








la connaissance des. faits et des 
orientations 


93 


98 


94 


- la comprehension des opinions, des 
objectifs et des significations 
implicites 


82 


91 


92 


B. Dans le cadre de leur travail, vos 
employes parlent-ils a d'autres 
personnes pour: 




xeur aonner cies cklrectives ou des 
instructions au sujet d*un travail 
xeur rransmettre des renseignements^^ 
oo^enxr aes rensexgnements (en leur 
posant des questions) 


51 
78 

80 


87 
94 

93 


92 
94 

94 


— faire des nresent^tlons 


AX 


A A 


/ 4fc 


- negocier avec leurs collegues ou 
leurs clients 


33 


61 


86 


- discuter avec leur surveillant 


82 


93 


92 


- prendre part it des reunions 
formelles 


67 


83 


86 
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15. Autres competences 

linouistiaues (suited : 



C. 



Si vos employes utilisent des 
competences diagnostiques , 
doivent-ils faire les suivants ? 

- dresser la liste, enoncer ou 
pcnser avix raisons possibles 
qui peuvent entrainer certaines 
erreurs ou symptdmes 



- utiliser des ouvrages de reference 
^pour les aider a choisir les 

causes possibles des problenes 

- etablir la priority ou I'ordre 
dans laquelle ils doivent verifier 
les causes possibles des problemes 

- verifier personnelleinent laquelle ' 
des causes est la bonne 



- utiliser des ouvrages de reference 
afin de savoir comment verifier 
chacune des causes 



D. 



si vos employes doivent verifier et 
trouver laquelle des diverses 
solutions est la bonne, doivent-ils 
le faire: 

- en posant des questions? 



- en sentant, en touchant, en 
regardent ou en godtant? 

- a I'aide d'outils ou d ' instnoments? 



SEMI- 
SPEC - 
lAL- 
_ISE 
% ■ 



49 



27 



.24. 
.27. 

22 



.76_ 

73 
"56' 



I 



SPEC- 
lAL- 
_ISE_ 
% 



83 



67 



.65. 
.69. 

59 



.89. 

78 
"82' 



PRO FES 
SIONNEL 



.92. 

.92. 

.92. 
.86. 

89 



.92_ 

81 
"78" 



ierJc 
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16. SECTION III: MATHEMATIOUES 


SEMI- 
SPEC- 
lAL- 
ISE 


SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 


PROFES- 
SIONNEL 


1 6 . Ma themat iques : 


" % 


% 


% 


Dans le cadre de leur travail, 
vos employes utilisent^-ils les 
suivaxiTis • 








A* Nombres entixers 








- compter 


89 


98 


97 


additionner et soustraire 


87 


98 


97 


- multiplier et diviser 


82 


94 


97 


— arfondir 


69 


91 


97 


B. Fractions . 








- additionner ou soustraire 


49 


80 


89 


multiplier ou diviser 


44 


78 


86 


C. Nombres decimaxix 








- additionner ou soustraire 


47 


78 


89 


- multiplier ou diviser 


40 


78 


89 


- arrondir 


40 


78 


89 


- utiliser des decimaux en ce 
QUI a uraiu a i ' arcfenu 


47 


76 


92 


D • Pourcentages 








- calculer le % d'un nombre 


24 


63 


92 


- calculer le % d'un nombre par 
rapport k un autre 


16 


61 


92 


- calculer un nombre lorsgue le % 
est connu 


18 


61 


92 


£ • sguivaients 




t 




ou en pourcentages 


9 


56 


86 


- changer les d^cimatix ou les pour- 
centages en fractions 


9 


56 


86 


changer les decimaux en pourcentages 
ou les pourcentages en decimaux 


7 


56 


86 
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17. Est-il important que les employes 
soient en mesure de/d>: 

- reconnaltre des cercles, des 
triangles, des spheres, des 
rectangles, des carres^ 



reconnaltre des angles conununs 
tels que 15, 30, 45 et 90 degres^ 
dessiner ou formuler les figures 

mentionnees si*-dessus 

lire des dessins a echelle tels 
que les bleus_ 



Mre des dessins d' assemblage 

lire des dessins schematiques 

prendre des mesures a partir de 
dessins a echelle 



dessiner en fonction d'une echelle. 

utiliser des graphiques ^ 

inscrire 1 ' information sur les 
graphiques^ 



- dessiner des graphiques. 



18. Les employes doivent^^ils; 



A. Evaluer: 

- le temps (n^cessaire pouzi^ faire 
quelque chose) 



le poids (approximatif de 

quelque chose) 

la distance 



- la superficie. 



le volxune d'un liquide. 
le volume spatial [ 
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6. 



E. 



19. 





SEMI- 
SPEC- 
IAL- 
_ISE 


SPEC- 
lAL- 
_ISE 


PROFES- 
SIONNEL 




% 


% 


- le temps 


64 


87 


83 


- le poids 


42 


59 


67 


- la distance 


49 


56 


64 


- la superficie 


31 


54 


58 


le volume d'un liguide 


31 


52~ 


58 


Utiliser les unites de mesure 
suivantes : 








- le* systeme metrique et 
le systeme imperial 


73 


83 


83 


Effectuer la conversion: 








^ du systeme imperial au 

systeme metrique ou vice-versa 


20 


50 


69 


Lire des balances telles que: 








des appareils de mesure^ 
des decibelm^tres, des 
thermometres 


60 


69 


78 


L^S__einDloves sont-ils tenuis de/d*: 








resouare aes prooiemes numeriques 
exprimes en mots 


11 


44 


61 


etablir des rapports de comparaison 
entre dexix nombres 


13 


_48 


64 


uriiiser aes proportions pour 
resoudre des probltoes 


16 


29_*_ 


58 


- calculer les superficies, les 
perxmeures eu les volumes 


13 


41 


61 


- resoudre des probl^mes algebriques 
a une seuxe varxaoxe 


2 


19 


39 


- 6crire, simplifier et resoudre des 
probl^mes algebriques h deux 
variables 


0 




J X 


- ecrire, simplifier et resoudre des 
equations du second deqre 








- effectuer des calculs geometriques 

- effectuer des calculs trigonom6tri- 
cfues 


2 

2 


15 

9 


28 

28 



r 
I 
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SECTIQN TV! Sr-cp jr^g 



20. Sciences general gs; 



Dans le cadre de leur travail, vos 
employes doivent-ils connaitre les 
tfirnes, les precedes, les proprietes 
e.t les symboles de base des sujets 
suivants ? 



la nati6re_ 

- la densit6^ 

- les leviers 



1 'electricite statique 
1 • 61ectricite_ 



- autres (veuillez preciser) 



SEMI- 
SPEC- 
SIAL- 
ISE_ 
% 



16 
"13" 
_9 
13" 
ll" 
18" 



SPEC- 
lAL- 
ISE_ 
% 



PRO FES - 
SIONNEL 



32 
26" 
28" 
30" 
"26" 
"37" 



33 
"28" 
"25" 
'28" 
"28" 

31" 



21. Bioloaie« 

Vos employes sont-ils tenus 
d» interpreter, d'appliquer, 
d' analyser et de synthetiser les 
concepts relatifs aux sujets 
suivants ? 



- la cellule 

- la chimie de la vie (biologie, 
matifere et energie, chimie, 
biologique) ^ 

- la bioinergetique (transformations 
de l'6nergie par I'etre humain) 

- la reproduction 

la genetique 



la biologie humaine 
1 ' Geologic 



- autres (veuxiiez preciser) 



0 

"o" 
"0" 
0" 
"0" 



6 

"6" 
"6^ 
7 

"6" 



11 



_8_ 

_8 
11' 
'11' 
"14" 
'11" 
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Chimie; 

Vos employes doivent-ils connaitre 
les termes, les symboles, les 
reglements, les lois et les 
theories de base des sujets 
suivants ? 



- la matifere^ 

- la structure atomique_ 



la classification periodique 
et les caracteristiques des 
divers el6ments 



- la liaison chimique 



les fonaules et les nomenclatures 

les equations et les reactions '_ 

les gas 



- les solutions 

** les acides et les bases 



Phvsicmet 



Vos employes doivent-ils connaitre 
les concepts et les lois de base 
des sujets suivants ? 



le mouvement 

la force 

la chaleu r 

le travail, I'energie et la 

puissance 

le mouvement ondulatoire 
1 ' 61ectricit6 AC/DC 



1 ' induction 61ectro-magnetique 
1 '61ectronique_ 



- I'energie nucl6aire 



SEMI- 
SPEC- 
SIAL- 
ISE_ 
% 



7 

"4' 



_4 
_4" 

_2" 
_4" 
_9" 
11" 



11 
_9" 
_9" 

_9 
_2" 
11" 
_7" 
_4" 
2" 



SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 

% 



13 
11" 



11 
"13" 

11* 
"13' 

17" 
"19" 
~20" 



20_ 
!!24_ 

22_ 

"ll 

28_ 
17_|. 
22_ 
4 



PROFES- 
SIONNEL 



% 



14 
"14" 



11 
"17' 
"14" 
"14" 
"14" 
"l4" 
"l9" 



17 
"25" 
'22I 

25 
19" 
"22" 
"22" 
"22" 
"ll" 
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SECTIQN VI; 



CQNNAISSANCES 
INFORMATIOUES 



SEMI- 
SPEC- 
SIAL- 

ISE 

% 



SPEC- 
lAL- 
ISE_ 
% 



24. A quelles fins vos employes 

utilisent-ils les ordinateurs ? 

- le travail de bureau: traite- 
ment de texte et courrier 
electronigue_ 



la pays/la coinptabilite 

la collecte et 1« analyse des 
donnees 



9 



41 

'32" 



PROFES- 
SIONNEL 



% 



- le controle des stocks. 



7 

"0" 



28 
"26" 



la planif ication des operations, 
le budget d' exploitation et les 
pr6visions budg6taires 



la surveillance et le controle de 
1 • equipement de production (CAD/ CAM) 
la conception et le testing de 
1 • equipement 



2_ 
4 



.26_ 
7 



64 
.56. 

58 
■53" 



25. Quels sectuers de votre compagnie 
aineriez-vous informatiser 
d'avantage ? 



- le travail de bureau 



la paye/la comptabilite 

la collecte et 1' analyse des 
donn6es 



- le controle des stocks 

- la planification des operations. 

- la surveillance et le contrdle 
de 1 'Equipement de production 

- la conception et le testing de 

1 • Equipement 



4 

■4" 

4_ 
~4~ 

~jr_ 

_0_ 
0 



26. 



A votre avis, une certaine 
connaissance en informatique 
Chez les nouveaux employes 
est-elle: 



- inutile ? 

- au choix ? 

- avantageuse ?. 

- essentielle ? 



40 

18" 

2" 



24 
]24" 

24 
"24" 
^24" 

__9. 

4 



13 
^9" 

28" 
"22 



.50. 
.28. 
19 



39 
!36~ 

42 
■44" 
^42" 

22 



11 



_6 
_3" 
44" 
•36' 
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N = 58 

27, Votre compagnie possede-t-elle % 
un ordinateur central ? 



28, Votre compagnie utilise-t-elle 
un systeme de reseau ? 



Oui 26-45 Non 



Oui_18-31_ Non^ 



29. Votre compagnie possede-t-elle 
une edition assist^e de 

1* ordinateur (desk top publishing) ? 

Oui_24-41_ Nori_ 

30. Lesguels des logiciels suivants 
utilisez-vous au sein de votre 
compagnie ? 

AutoCad 
D-Base II/III 
Lotus 
PC-DOS 

Word Perfect 
WordStar 

Autres (veuillez prdciser) 



Oui 


2 


Non 


Oui 


19 


Non 


Oui 


37 


Non 


Oui 


32 


Non 


Oui 


24 


Non 


Oui 


14 


Non 



31, Quel micro-ordinateur utilisez 

vous au sein de votre compagnie ? 

Apple 7 

Compaq 5 

IBM 31 

IBM compatible 20 

Tandy 3 

Wang 2 

Xerox 3 2 

Autres (veuillez preciser) 
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SECTION VII; COMPETET^t^S 
D'ADAPTATTQW ftn TRft^ftTL 

32. Dans le cadre de leur travail, 
vos employes doivent--ils etre 
au courant des suivants ? 

- les politiques et les 
pratiques, 

- les attentes des employeurs/ 
employes 



33.^ 2st-il important que vos employes 
acqui^rent les suivants ? 

- de bonnes competences de 
communication positive a 
1' usage personnel pour le 
milieu du travail 

(etre poli et avert i) 

- de bonnes attitudes et"Ta 
motivation necessaires pour 
reussir au travail (les vete- 
ments, la collaboration, la 
pcnctualit6). 



des competences d » avancement 
au travail 



des competences en gestion 
de temps^ 



des competences en prise de 
decision 



34. Est-il important que vos employ6s 
so lent en mesure de: 

- suivre des directives 

- collaborer et apporter leurs 
id^es 



- travailler avcc leurs surveil- 
lants et leurs collogues 

- respecter un horaire 

- faire preuve d» initiative 



SEMI- 
SPEC- 
SIAL- 
ISE 


SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 


PRO FES - 
SIONNEL 


% 


% 


% 


96 


_100 


97 


98 


98 


97 


93 


_100 


97 


93 


__100 


92 


82 


93 


92 


76 


91 


92 


73 


93 


^^94 


98 


_100 


97 


96 


98 


97 


96 
96 
96 


98 
98 
98 


97 
97 
97 
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SEMI- 
SPEC- 
SIAL- 
ISE 


SPEC- 
IAL- 
ISE 


PROFES- 
SIONNEL 




% 


% 


% 


connaitre les suivants ? 








- les risques professionnels 


84 


94 


83 


les premiers soins 


47 


46 


33 


- leurs r'^^sponsabilites et leurs 
diroitfi ^ondamentiaux au travail 


73 


82 


69 


- les practiques de la securite au 
trfevail 


82 


82 


72 


les disDositions de la loi stir 
la sant6 et la securite au 
travail 


56 


67 


58 


- les dispositions de la Loi sur 
la Commission des accidents du 
travail 


53 


65 


64 


Vns ennlov^s doivAnt-^ils ^tre 
All fait defi sublets suivants ^ 








— 1 • entretien de 1 • dciuiDement 
et du matdriel 


93 


96 


83 


— la Qestion du stress 


42 


67 


64 


— les ressources communautaires 


42 


50 


69 


— la toxicomanie et I'alcoolisme 


58 


67 


69 


— 1 • hva i^ne Der s onnel 1 e 


87 


87 


83 


- les droits de la personne 


73 


76 


69 


- les st6r6otypes 


53 


59 


53 


- 1' adaptation axuc changements 


87 


89 


83 


- la nutrition 


64 


65 


61 


- 1' Evaluation du rendement 


78 


83 


72 


- les facteurs qui contribuent h la 
satisfaction professionnelle 


91 


91j_ 


83 
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gggrioy VTT: — EXPERIENCE TECTmrnnr; en COURS D«RMPT r>T 

Yf'e o^I programme de Formation de base de !• Ontario 

(F.B.o.) est de permettre aux participants d'acouerir rio 
1' experience practique en cours d'emploi. il ne s'aaTt nJ= 
i:™t°t."^^?\-^"^ formation de competlncek, ^^is prutit de leuj 
nJSo!!-^ ca- Identifier des objectifs de formation et derobjertifl 
in?or«A°f^,?^^ appropries (p.ex., programSeiS eS 

informatique, mecaniciens ou dactylos) . Afin d'aTrfo^ 
responsabies du pro^ra^e a detemin/r quelle foliStion"«=ti^e 
"? pertinente aux stagiaires, nous vous s'aurions art 
enirlprUe" " I'^quipement utilisis au sein de vo?rl 



37. Outils a 



mamt 



- le vilebrequin_ 



le oiseau a froid 

les forets 
la lime 



le ma3rteau_ 
le levierj 
la varlope^ 
les pinces" 



la barre-levier 

le rochet 

la scie 



le toumevis 
les cles 



les outils de sondage 
1 • equerre^ 



les 6taux er les serre-fils 
la cl6 anglaise ' 



38- Qwtils ^Tectrlmi^^ ^ ^n]T\ 
Dortatif^.; 



- la scie circulaire 

- le foret 



- le broyeu r" 

- la scie ji d6couper^ 



- la machine k souder h oxyac^tylene 

- la scie i sabre 

- la ponceuse 



SEMI' 
SPEC 
SIAL 
ISE_ 
% 



PROFES- 
SIONNEL 
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SEMI- 








SPEC- 


SPEC- 


PROFES- 




SIAL- 


IAL- 


SIONNEL 




ISE 


ISE 




2^. Outils a main fixes: 


% 


% 




^ la soudre i l*arc 


13 


39 


14 


- la scie a rxaban 


24 


37 


8 


- la scie circulaire ix table 


31 


43 


17 


- la foreuse 


33 


43 


17 


- la varlope 


22 


30 


8 


- le tour 


16 


30 


8 


- la soudre MIG/TIG 


16 


35 


8 


- la scie circulaire a bras 


31 


39 


6 


— le couteau 


22 


35 


8 


la scie & table 


31 


41 


11 


40. Instruments de mesure: 








les compas 


18 


43 


19 


- l*indicateur a cadran 


24 


44 


19 


- les calibres ^lectroniaues 


24 


43 


19 


- les calibres d'^paisseur 


20 


35 


14 


- les calibres 


31 


46 


22 


- les micrometres 


16 


33 


17 


- les r^crles 


40 


63 


36 


— 1 es ecruerr es 


42 


52 


28 


- les rxibans 


33 


59 


39 


41. Eouioement de laboratoire: 








- les balances 


11 


13 


14 


^ les electroscopes, les voltmetres 


4 


13 


17 


- les briUleurs. les eprouvettes 


7 


6 


5 


- les aimants 


4 


7 


14 


- les microscopes, les diapositives 


0 


7 


8 


- les compteurs de PH 


4 


7 


11 


^ les indicateurs de volxime, les 








pipettes, les cyllndres, les 




t 




ballons 


4 


7 


8 



42. Au1:res! 
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43, Existe-t-il d'autres connaissances et d^autres competences 
connexes que vos employes doivent posseder pour bien faire 
leur travail ? 



18 b 
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APPENDIX 5 
PROVINCXAL RESULTS 



Apptndix 5 



OCCUMTIONAL LITCftACT SUKVCT 



MovmciAL icstars 



OeeufMtlonal Ltvtl 



IS 



tCAOING 



StM!«lcUi«d 



<80 



79-50 



Skilled 



Mrtprofttsional 



00 



79-50 



<«0 



79-50 



In th« work Mttifm of tht compmny 
or organixation art tht t«ployttt 
rtqulrad to rood: 

notot 

I otters, MMOt 

work, job or r^^rchata ordtrt 
vouehart, elai«t 
•ehtdulat, ehartt, or tlnfla 
eoluam tablat 

policy winuaUf ragulatfona and 
intt ructions 
raportt 



In tha aMployaat* 
thay raqulrad to: 



work raading ara 



dataralna facta 

datar«lna opinions, purposas or 
laplfad Atanlnss 
coaipara a glvan salaction 
with a pravfous ona 
coaipara r9f9r9ne9% from two or 
Mora sourcas and Mka a Judoa«ant 
on tha ona to usa 

Do a«ployaas gathar I reformat ion 
fro« rafarancas such asi 

• talaphona diractorias 

• c/'italoouas 

• (Jlctionarias 

• tachnical rafarancas 

• co«H>any manuals 

• coMputar scraans 

• Aicroflchas 

• othar (spacify) 

Ara a«ployaas raqulrad to sort and 
fila, or stora foraa such as: 

• corrasponda-*^ 

• vouchars, Invoicas or 
axpandituras 

• parts or tools 



IS? 

ERIC BfcST COPY AVAILABLE 



Apptndix S 



OCCUMTtONAl IITEIIACY SMVCY 



nOVIMCIAt tCttlLTS 




Short not«s 
inttrnal 

txt«rn«l Ittttrt 
foni Ittttrs 
r«portt 

tStlMttt 

tinglt partgrtph Ittttrs 

Art Miploytts rtquirtd to fill in 
or to eoMplott forss Mslng: 

f igurtn 
short phrtsts 
* stnttncts 
portgrtptis 

00 tffiployots pr9p%r% rtports Mhieh 
rtquirt tht« to: 

show inforttttion 
Ineludt su99tstions or 
rteotiitndstions 
dteidt Mhtt inforMtion Is 
nttdtd to do tht job 
dteidt how to stt tho 
InforMtlon 
tntlm intofMtion 
tvtlustt Infofsatlon 

Art tuploytts tquirtd to: 

prtport forM to rtcord 
eorrtcpondtnet, ttltphont etlls 
or lists of visitors 
prtport sub*htsdin9s or brttk- 
downs for oxftodlturts or 
rtetlpts 

prtp«rt forM to rteord 
InforMtloft thty btlU><t othtrs 
htvt • nttd to know 
prtport filt systtMS 
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App«ndtx S 



OCCUMTIOm UTEHACY SUKVCY 



MOVUCUL tESULTS 



Occupational i.«vtl 



OTNCK LINOUISTIC COMfTfMCE 



SMiiskf U«d 



<«0 



79-50 



Skit tod 



<80 



79-50 



Mraproftttlonat 



79-50 



Do •«ptoy«M rtctivt oral (word of 
•outh) InfonMtion or InotructloiM 
iHiicli ro^irt ttioa to: 

• knoM tho facts or dfractiona 

• undaratand opfniaoa, purpeaaa 
or iapfiad wianinta 

Do aaployaaa talk to paopta in 
thair Mork byi 

• Olvin« job diractiona or 
Inatructlona 

• giving Informitfon 

• Obtaining inforaation by 
aaking quaationa 

• saking praaantationa 
nagotiating nith fatten Morkara 
or cuatoaiara 

• dabating with auparviaor 
taking part in forMt naatinga 

If a«ployaaa uaa diagnoatic akitta, 
do thay: 

tiat» atata or think of poaaibta 
raaaona nhich sight cauaa 
cartain fautta or ayaptoM 
uaa r9f9r9r\t9 Manuata to guida 
tha« in aatacting thg poaaibla 
raaaona for probtoM 
aatabtiah a priority or aaquanca 
in which to chack tha poaaibta 
raaaona for probtaM 
paraonalty chack to find out 
Mhich of tha poaaibta raaaona 
ia tha corract ona 
uaa r9f9r9fK9 aamiata to guida 
tha« in hou to chack aach raaaon 

If a«ployaaa hava to chack to find 
out which of aavarat aotutiona ia 
tha corract ona, do thay do tbia byx 

aaking probing quaationa 
axasining by aaatting, 
liataning, touching, tooking at 
or taating 

uaing toota or Inatrusanta 
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u s 



QCCUtATIOVAL LIflUCt SUtVgY 





MTNfNATICt 


1 


MUkf lit 


4 














7f*S0 


4f-S0 






4f'I0 






4f*S0 


H 
%. 






















A 


• ar aulitrMt 
■ultl9ty ar 4lvl4« 


• 
• 


• 
• 




• 
• 
• 
• 






• 
• 
• 
• 






t 


• •44 ar tUtrtct 

• aultlfly %r 4lv««« 






• 
• 


• 
• 






• 
• 






C 
























• M« ««ClMU Mly with fMMCt 

t« ^lUrt M ctiita 




• 


• 
• 
• 


• 
• 
• 


• 




• 
• 
• 


• 




0 


• ctlcutata X • fwa^r 

• ctlculat* X •#>• ftMH^r U 

• ctlcuitu • nm^r MMtn • X 
•f M it ktmm 






• 


• 


• 
• 




• 
• 
• 






I 


•r M^ctntHM 
• «MlMU t« p«rctnt«f«a 










• 
• 
• 






• 
• 
• 
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• rtc^fAla* cfrtlM. trfMfiM, 




• 


• 




• 
• 
• 






• 
• 
• 





1^0 



OCCUnriMAl tITIIACT SMVIT 





MTMIMTICt 


t4 


MiokUlM 


1 


tkUlotf 


»oro#rofooo1« 


mol 














7f-S0 


49*30 


OO 


rt-st 




• 


ttkt MtMuf«M«it« f r«i tuU 
• 4rM to tetU 










• 
• 
• 

• 


• 
• 

• 
• 




• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 




It 


Art M»t«y««« r«^«r«d to: 




















A 


UtiMtOt 






















• CiM (IIM t«flf It wtU ttU to 

^ 0 Job) 
« «M(flit <No« such ooMotNInt 
proMly MOlfho) 

• 4fotonco 

• oroo 

• 11^14 voluoo 

• OpOtUl VOlMM 




• 

• 


« 
• 
• 


• 


• 
• 
• 

• 


• 


• 


• 
• 
• 


• 
• 


• 


HoooMrot 






















• tiM 

• IMlfllt 

• 41oto«wo 

• oroo 

• 11^14 VOlUM 




• 


• 
• 

• 


• 


• 
• 
• 


• 


• 


• 
• 
• 


• 


C 


Uoo tHo foUOMlAf ynlto of aoootirot 

• NotrU 

• iBpoHol 




• 
• 




• 
• 






• 
• 






» 


^orfonifnt oofworolonoi 

• iBpoffol to aotrlo or tHo 
rovoroo 






• 




• 






• 




1 


tooil oooloo 0«IOll oot 

• ttotoro* wofflit mi voluM 
000(00, t^ofttoaotoro, oto. 




• 






• 






• 
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OCCUMTIMAl IITIMCT SMViy 







MO 




4f-30 




T»*SO 


L«vtt 


Mr 






If 


Af M^»(«yMt r«^ir«« ft 

• wiv* m«trlc«t ^•^tMt In me4 

• c«leuUt« •rMt, p*rlBtt«rt tntf 

v»rUtoiM •lMtor«lc fr«toit«« 

• P9rUrm tttiHtrU c«(c«(«tlMM 

CtUul«ti«flt 










• 
• 

• 
• 


♦f-JO 
• 


00 


7f-J0 

• 
• 
• 
• 


4f*30 

• 

• 
• 
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OCCVMTIOMAL IITIMCV tMVfY 



ftOV&WIAL •flUiTt 





^tCllMCI 






MronrtfMali 


MHll 




oo 


Tf-50 


4f*S0 


00 


7t*90 




OO 


7f*SQ 


f9*S0 




0«fMrtt tClMCtS 

rtQMlrtd to htv« • knMt«^« tff 
tht iNitIc t«r«t» »r«€MtM* 
pr«p«rtl«t tntf tyflboU Mfthlfi 
th«M toplctt 

• Mtttr 

• i«v«rt 

ttttic ctoctrlclty 

• •(•ctrlclty 










• 
• 


• 
• 
• 
• 








21 


S(«l«tys 

Art «iplty<«t Pt^lrMl t« fnt«rK«t, 
•H^ly* sfMlyitt sntf tynthtaltt 

- tht ctll 

• ch««UtPy if (If* Ultttfy* 
MtttP M mrty M tol«t«flc«l 

tth««Utry) 

ftr tlf«» tMrty ctpturt, tftorgy 
rtlMt** •iMrty utltlsttlwi) 

• hWMn kUl«fy 

- •coltfy 

• •ti tr C«r*cHy) 




















22 


ChMlttrys 

It It la^rttnt f— f«#t«y««t t« 
htv« • kM«l««f« tM Mtic ttrm, 

Mithin tMM tt^ltti 

• Mtt«r 

• ttMlc ttructyft 

^•rMIc imm and clitracttrUtUt 
•f tht ty»«t tf •twMfttt 
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ijt S 



tCIUCf 



••••• 

•Oft, •ttvffy* iMoMr 
•l«€trU<ty AC/»C 



M«Uk<U«d 



T»*$0 4f-30 



tkUI«d 



00 



00 



/»-50 



49-30 
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Appendix S OCCUPATtOttAL LtTEKACY SUtVEY fNtOVUCIAL tESULTS 



Occupational Ltvtl 







SaMiskilled 


Skilled 


Paraprofessional 




COMPUTER LITEXACr 


<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


24 


In which of tht follonlno w«yt art 
coaputtrt uttd by your oAployttt: 
















* cttrical functions up/tltctronic 

- payroll/accounts 

' Invtntory anatyslt 

- operational planning budgeting/ 
forteatting 

- MonltorlAg t controlling of 
production tquipaant (CAD/CAM) 

• tqu1p««(.n datign ft tatting 








• 




• 










• 
• 
• 




• 
• 


2S 


What plant dc you hava to furthar 
coaiputarlza your coaipany? 

- ctarlcal functions 

- pa^/rol I /accounts 

- data collactlon ft alalysis 

• Inventory control 

* oparational planning 

- Monitoring ft control of 
production aquipnant 
aquipeant dasign ft tasting 














26 


Do you condidar soim dagrac of 
cofliputar literacy for naw aiH>loyaas 
to ba? 

- unnacassary 

- optional 

- advantageous 

- essential 








• 
• 


• 
• 
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Apptndix 5 



OCCUPATtOMAL LITEMCY SUftVEY 



MOVmCIAL tCSULTS 



Occupational Ltvtl 



32 



33 



Wnt AOJUSTNENT SCI LIS 



34 



35 



In tht work sttting art awploytts 
rtquirad to bo anaro of: 

" co*9any pollclts and pract'eos 

- o«pUpyor/t«oloytt ospoctatlons 

It Is taportant f<)r ti^loyoo to 
dtvtlop: 

• posftivt coMMunclatfon skills 
for porsonal ust fn tht work 
plact (politt, tsstrtfvt) 

• proptr attitudts and not f vat f on 
ntctssary to sucttd on* tht- Job 
(drtss, co-op*r^tfvt. punctual) 

- skills rtquirtd to tdvanct fn 
tht job 

• wanastatnt skfUs 

• dtctsfon MKkfrtg skills 

Is it iMportant for tsiploytts to 
know how to ust tht skills of: 

followinfi instructions 
fivins fttdback 

working with suptrvisors and co- 
worktrs 

sticking to a schtdult 
showing inltiativt 

Art t«ploytts rtquirtd to havt 
knowltdgt of: 

basic work plact haxards 
first aid 

basic Itgal rights and 
rtsponslbilltlts of tht Job 
standard saft work prtetlcts 
provisions of tht Occupational 
Ntalth i Saftty Act 
provisions of tht Vorktrs 
Ceoptnsation Act 



StMiskllltd 



<80 



79-50 



Skilltd 



<90 



r9-50 



Mraproftssional 



<$0 



79-50 



ERIC 
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Appendix 5 OCCUPATIONAL LITERACY SURVEY raOVlMCIAL RESULTS 



Occupational Ltvtl 





WORK ADJUSTMENT SKILLS 


sawlslclliad 


SlcUlad 


Paraprof tsslonal 


<60 


79-50 




79-50 


<80 


79-50 


36 


In your opinion. It It iiiportant 
















for t«r'dyttt to b« awart of tht 
















following topics: 


















cart of tqulp««nt and MttrlaU 


• 




• 




• 








ttrttt nanagaMtnt 




• 




• 




• 






cofMMJnlty rtsourctt 








• 




• 






tubttanct abutt 


• 




• 




• 








partonal hygltnt 


• 




• 




• 








huM«n rights 


• 




• 




• 








sttreotyping 




• 




• 




• 






rttponding to changt 


• 




• 




• 








nutrition 




• 




• 




• 






parfornanct rtvlaw 


• 




• 




• 








factors contributing to werktr 


















satisfaction 


1 * 




• 




• 
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OCCUPATIOHAL LITftACY SUtVEY 



MOVIMCUL RESULTS 



Occupatfonal Ltvtl 



TECHHICAL HANDS-ON 



SMliskfll«d 



<60 



79-50 



Skilled 



79-50 



Paraproftssionl 



<80 



79-50 



38 



39 



Nand Tools 

- brtct.ft bit 

- chfttls 

• drfiu 

• fiUN 

• hr- s 

- Itv, 
pltnts 

• plitrt 

• pry bars 
ratchtts 

••MS 

•crtw drWtrt 

> NOClCtt tttt 

' soldtrins tools 
sqsuras 

- visas & claaps 

- wranchas 

Portabla Hand Powar Tools: 

circular saws 

• drills 

- grinders 
Jissaws 

• oxy- acetyl ana Holders 

• seiMrsaws 

ffxed PoMor Tools: 

• ere Melding 

• band saw 

• bench sew 

" drill press 

• Jointer 

- iethe 

' MIC/TI6 welding 
redial ana saw 

• router 

" tebie saw 
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App«nd)x 5 OCCUMTIONAL LITEKACY SUKVCY PIOVIKCIAL tCSULTS 



Oeeupttional Ltvtl 





TECHNICAL MANOS-ON 


Stwiskilltd 


Skltltd 


Mraproftsslonal 




<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


40 


MtMuring Otvlctt: 

- dUt Indicators 

- tttetronie guafta 
ftaltr gaugta 
gaugtt 
wleroMtttrs 
protrators 

- rultrs 

- squarts 

- tapts 












• 
• 


41 


Lab Equip«tnt: 

- balanets 

- tltctroscopts, voltMttrs 

- bunstn burntrs, ttst tubts 

- Mtgntts 

- itieroseopts, stidts 

- PH waters 

votuMttrle, pipttttft, eylindtrs, 
flasks 














42 


Othtr: 
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APPENDIX 6 
HEGIONM. RESULTS 



Appendix 6 OCCMPATIOMAL LITEtACY SUftVEY tECtCMAl tCSULTS 



Occupational Itvtl 



13 




SoMiakillad 


Ski Had 


Mraprof * 


ttading 




79-50 


<ao 


79-50 


<eo 


79-50 


A 


In th« Mork tttt^ng of tht company 
or organisation art tha aaiployaaa 
raquirad to raad: 
















- n^aa 

- lattara* Ma»oa 

- Moric* job or purchaaa ordara 

- vouchara* claias 

- achadulaa* charta« or aingla 
colunn tablaa 

- policy nanuala, ragulationa atid 
inatructiona 

- raporta 


canM 
an 


C M 

canw 

an 

anu 

n 


canw 

canw 
eanw 
can 

canu 

camt 
ah 


c w 


canw 
canw 
canw 

can 

canw 

canw 
canw 




• 


In tha a«ployaaa' Mork raading ara 
thay raquirad to: 
















- datarfaina facta 

- dataraina opiniona« purpoaaa or 
i»pUad waaninga 

- co«HMira a givan aalaction 
Mith a prav ioua ona 

- cowpara rafarancaa fro* two or 
Mora aourcaa and naka a Judga«ant 
on tha ona to uaa 




canu 


canw 
an 
an 

a 


c w 
c w 

c nw 


canw 
canw 
canw 

canw 




w 


Do aj^>loyaaa gathar fnforwation 
fro« rafarancaa auch aa: 
















- talaphona diractoriaa 

- cataloguaa 

- dictionariaa . 

- tachnical rafarancaa 

- conpany nanyala 

- coAputar acraana 

- Microfichaa 

- othar (apacify) 




an 

n 


can 

c n 
c 

n 
an 

n 


w 

a w 
an 
ca w 

e w 
ca 

c 
c 


can 

c nw 
c n 
canw 
canw 

n 


w 

a 

a w 

ca w 

c n 


0 


Ara aaployaaa raquirad to aort and 
f1la« or atora form auch aa: 
















- corraapondanca 

- vouchara« Invoicaa or 
axpandituraa 

- parta or toola 




c n 


an 

can 

c n 


c w 
w 

a w 


c n 
c n 


a w 

a w 

canw 



c - cantral a * aaat n • north w - waat 
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App«ndfx 6 OCCUPATIONAL LfTCtACY SUtVfY tCSIOIUL iESUUS 



Occupatfomil Itvtl 



u 


Urltfna 


Staltkllltd, 


Ski I ltd 


Ptrtprof • 


<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


A 


In tht work ttttina of tht company 
or orgonfsttion trt tht t«ploytts 
rtqufrtd to wrftt; 
















- «hort nottt 

- inttrntl wmmou 

- txttrntl Ittttrt 

- for* Ittttrt 

- rtportt 

- tttlMtttt 

- tinott ptrtgrtph Ittttrt 


n 


ct w 


ctnw 

c n 

n 
n 


t w 

ctn 
ct 
ct 
ctn 


ctnw 
etnw 

c n 
c n 
ctnw 
c n 
c nw 


t w 
t w 

t w 

t 


• 


Art taployttt rtquirtd to fill In 
or to coMplttt for«t utfno: 
















- ffgurtt 

- thort phrtttt 

- ttnttnctt 
ptrtgrtpht 


e 


tnw 
ctn 

n 


ctnw 
ctnw 
ctn 

n 


W 

Ct w 


ctnw 
ctnw 
ctnw 
ctnw 




C 


Do tMpt$y««t prtptrt rtportt whUh 
rtquirt tht* to: 
















- thow fnfor«ttion 

- includt tutttttiont or 
rtcoAMtndttiont 

- dtv-Jdt whtt Infomttion it 
nttdtd to do tht Job 

- dtcidt how to gtt tht 
{nfovMMtf on 

•* tntlytt InforMtion 

- tvtluttt InforMtion 


n 


c 


ctn 

n 
n 
n 


w 

ct w 

ct w 

ct w 
ctnw 
tnw 


tnw 

c nw 

ctnw 

ctnw 
ctn 

c n 


t 

w 
t w 


D 


Art taptoyttt rtqulrtd to: 
















prtptrt foHM to rtcord 
corrttp<>ndtnet« ttitphtnt etUt 
or lUtu of vltlttrt 

- prtptrt tiib-littdUigt or brttk«> 
downs for txptndlturtt tr 
rtctiptfi 

prtptrt form to rt€<ird 
InforwAtlon thty btlltvt tthtrt 
htvt t nttd to knew 

- prtptrt flit tytttM 






n 

n 

n 
n 


ct 

ct 

^t 
ct 


c 

c n 

c n 
c n 


tnw 

t w 

t w 
t w 



e - eintril i - tist n - north m - west 
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OCCUPATIONAL LITHtACY SUtVEY 



KEGIOMAL lESULTS 
Oeeupttiontl Itvtl 



15 



Othtr Linsufttte Co«p«ttncitt 



Do Mipleytts rtctivt ertl (word of 
•outh) inforMtion or instructions 
Mhich roquiro thow to: 

- know tho focts or diroetions 
~ Mndorstond opinions^ iMrposos 
or iaplftd Monings 

Do tiiploytts tolk to ptoplo fn 
thoir i^ork by: 

giving job directions or 
instructions 
giving inforvstion 
obtsining inforastion by 
osking questions 
••king prosontstions 
nogotioting uith fotlOM uorkors 
or customers 

dtbtting with supervisor 
toking psrt in forMl votings 

If oeployoos use diognostic skills, 
do thoy: ' 

list» stoto or think of possible 
reesons which »ight cause 
certain faults or syiipto«s 
use reference Manuals to guide 
the« in selecting the possible 
reeeons for proble«s 
esteblish e priority or sequence 
in Mhich to check the possible 
reesons for problesis 
personelly check to find out 
Mhich of the possible reesons 
is the correct one 
use reference Manuals to guide 
tha« in hou to check eech reeson 

f employees heve to check to find 
out which of severel solutions ie 
the correct one« do they do this by: 

esking probing questions 
exoMining by saelling, 
iistffiing, touching, locking at 
or testing 

using tools or instruaants 



$e«iskilled 



<80 



cenM 
en 



cenw 
cenw 



79-50 



C M 



cen 



en 
ce w 
en 



Skilled 



<B0 



cnw 

cnw 



cntf 
cnw 



cnu 



n 

nw 



en 



cnw 



cn 



cnw 



cn 



79-50 



cen 

C9 w 
ce 

c 



e w 

ce w 

ce w 
ce « 



Pereprof * 



<80 



cenw 

canw 



cenw 
cenw 

cenw 
cen 

cenw 
cenw 
cenw 



79-50 



eenw 
e M 



cenw 

cenw 

cenw 

cen 
cen 



enw 

e 
ce 



w 
w 



enw 



Cvtntre 



a • eeet 



north 



nest 
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ApptlKlU 6 



OCCUPATIONAI LITEAACT SUtVEY 



tE610IIAL lESULTS 



Occupational ttvtl 





NathMMtict 


SoMiakfllad 


Skilled 


Paraprefeaalonal 






<80 


79-50 


49-30 


00 


79-50 


49-30 


<80 


79-50 


49-30 




In tha work aattinf of tha caayany 
do aaployooa uaa: 




















A 


Whole NuBibara 

- count 

- add or aubtract 

- (Multiply ^ divide 

- round off 


canw 
canw 
nw 
w 


ca 

can 




canw 
canw 
cenw 
cenw 






cenw 
cenw 
cenw 
cenw 






• 


Tractions 






















- add or aubtract 

- Multiply or divlda 






canw 
canw 


c n 
c n 


e w 
e w 




c nw 
cenw 


e 




C 


OaciMls 






















« add or aubtract 

- Multiply or divida 

- round off 

- uao daelMla only with raapact 
to dollara and cants 




n 
n 
n 

an 


ca w 

ca w 
ca w 

c w 


c nw 
c nw 
c nw 

c n 


e 
e 
a 

e 


w 


cen 
cen 
cen 

c n 


w 
w 
w 

ew 




D 


^arcanta 






















- calculate X of a nuMbar 

ilculata X ona nuabar la of 
unothar 

- calculate a nuibar whan a X 
of It la known 






c nw 
n 


c n 
c n 
c n 


e 
e 
e 


w 
w 
w 


c nw 
c nw 

■ 

c nw 


e 
e 
e 




E 


Equlvalanta 






n 
















- chonaa fractions to daciaala 
or parcantafaa 

- chanfo daclaala or parcantafaa 
to fractions 

» chanta daclsala to parcantasaa 
or parcantafaa to daclnala 




w 


n 
nw 


n 
n 


c 

c n 
c 


e 

e 

•w 


c nw 
c nw 
c nw 


e 
e 
e 
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It la Important for aaipleyaos tot 






















- racofniaa circlas, trlanflfa* 
apharaa, ractanflas, a<|uaraa ate. 
racofnisa ca— in anflof aueh aa 
15, SO, 45 and fO dafrooa 

- draw* akatch or fara tha obova 
nantlonad fifuraa 


a ' 


c 


c 




cen 

c n 
c n 


w 
ew 
ew 


c nw 

n 
n 


e 

c w 
c w 


e 
e 



control 



eaat 



north 



w • weat 
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Appendix 6 OCCU^iTIONAL LITERACY SURVEY REfilMUL tESULTS 

Oecupatlootl L*vtl 





NathMttics 


Staiskilltd 


Skilitd 


Psrsproftssionsl 




<80 


79-50 






79-50 


49-30 


<M 


79-50 


49-30 




- rtad tcalt drsMings such as 
blutprints 

- rtsd ssstflbly drsninss 

- rtsd schsttstic drsninfs 

- tskt MssurtfMnts ffM scslt 
drsMlngs 

- drsM to scsis 

- ust srsplis 

^ rtcord InfonMtion on t^ophs 

- drsM grsphs 










c nu 
ctnw 
ctnw 

ctn 
tn 
cm 
ctn 
con 


t 

M 

C M 
W 


c 
c 
c 


c mi 

C M 
C M 

n 

c 

c n 
tnn 
tn 

n 


t 

tn 
on 

t M 
t M 

M 

0 It 
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Art sMploytts rtquirtd to: 




















A 


EstiMtt: 






















- ti»t (hOM Ions ft Mill tskt to 
do s job) 

- Mtisht (NOM auch soatthins 
probsbly Mtifhs) 

- distsnct 

- srts 

- liquid voluMt 

- spstisl VOlUMt 




ctn 

ctn 

n 


M 
M 

Ct M 

tn 
tn 
tn 


ctn 


M 

ctnn 
c mi 
ctnn 
ctn 

c n 


t 

M 

tn 


ctmi 


ctnu 
ctmi 

c mi 
con 

c 


t 

u 

omt 


• 


Mtssurt; 






















- tiM 

- Mtisht 

- distsnct 

- srts 

- liquid voluAt 


n 


Ct M 

ctn 


ctn 

n 
n 


n 


ct M 

ctnn 
ctnw 

c n 
ctn 


tM 

M 


c nil 


t 

ctn 

c mi 
c n 


N 

t 

t M 

Ctnu 


C 


Ust tht follOMing units of Mssurt: 






















- Metric 

- iaptrisl 




ctn 
ctnw 


M 


ctn 

c 


M 

tnu 




ctn 

c n 


M 

on 




P 


Ptrforainf cenvtrsions; 






















- iaptrisl to Mtric or tbt 
rtvtrst 




n 


Ct 




Ctn 




c n 


t M 




E 


Rtsd scslts such ss; 






















- Mtttrs, wtifht snd volu»t 

SCSltSf tr MMtttrSt ttc. 




ctn 


M 


c n 


t M 






Ctnu 
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App«ndU 4 OCCUMTIONAL LITflACY SURVEY iECtOKAL tCttlLTS 



Oceupatfonal Lavtl 





MathtMtica 


SoMiakillod 


^ Ski I ltd 


^araprof OSS i ona I 






49*30 


00 


79-50 


49-30 


OO 


79-SO 


49-30 
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Art Mployttt rt<|ulr«d to: 






















- tolvt nuMrlcai problmt in word 






















fortt 










cn 


t 


c 


on 


w 




- utt rotio^to show eoa^rioons 






















botnotn tMO numh%r% 










cn 


t w 


cn 


0 w 






- utt proportions to oolvo 






















probloM 










cn 


t w 


cn 


w 


0 




- coleuloto oroot^ porintttrs and 






















VOlUMtS 










cnw 


t 




c nw 


0 




- solvo problttts olMbroieolly 






















at tho ono vorioblt lovtl 










n 


c 




c n 


w 




- writo, oiaplify and aoivt two 






















vsriablos tlgtbraie protoloM 












n 






c n 




- ptrfoni gtOMtrie calculations 












n 






c nw 




- porfoni trioonaotric 






















calculations 












n 






c nw 
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OCCUPATIONAL LtTEiACY $UI VEY IC6I0IIAI lESULTS 



Occupational Ltvtl 





Scitnct 


Sti 


aitkill 


id 


Ski I ltd 


Paraproftttional 


<80 


79-50 


49*30 


<S0 


79-50 


49-50 


<80 


79-50 


49-50 


20 
21 

22 


Ctntral Scitnct: 

In tht Mork tttting art t«ployttt 
rtquirtd to htvt a knowltdgt of 
tht batic tar«r, procttttt. 
proptrtUt and tyMbolt within 
thttt topics: 

wattr 

- Mfitttr 
dtntity 

*- Itvtrt 

- static tltctricity 
~ tltctricity 

- othtr Ctptcify) 

•iology: 

Art taployttt rtquirtd to inttrprtt, 
apply« analyst and tynthttist 
conctptt within thttt topict: 

- tht ctll 

- chtmittry of lift (biology^ 
Matttr and tntrgy and biological 
chtmistry) 

- biotntrgttict (chtnical tntrgy 
for Ufa, tntrgy capturt, tntrgy 
rtltatt, tntrgy utilisation) 

- rtproductfon 

- gtnttici 

- huMan biology 
~ tcology 

- othtr Ctptcify) 

Chtnittry: 

It it iaiportant fot taployttt to 
havt a knowltdgt of tht batic ttrmt, 
tymbolt, rultt, lawt and thtoritt 
within thttt topict: 

- satttr 

~ atomic ttructurt 

- ptriodic law and characttrlttict 
of tht typtt of tltatntt 






w 




nw 

n 
cnw 

cn 


ct 

ctnw 
ct w 
t 

ctnw 
t w 




cn 


c^w 

C4^W 

C fv,*' 

c nw 
c nw 
t w 

c 
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ApptndU 6 OCCU^ATIONAU LITEKACY SUftVCY tECIOHAL tESULTS 



Occupational Ltvtl 





Scitnct 


Stfliisicilltd 


Skilltd 


Paraproftssional 










79-50 


49-50 


<«0 


79-50 


49-30 




chMilc«i bonding 

- formutot and «o««ncltturtt 

- equations and r tact ions 
** gasas 

- solutions 

- acids and^lMsts 

Physics: 

Art taploytts rtquirtd to havt a 
knoMltdgt of tht basic conetpts 
and laws within thtst topics: 

- Motion 

- forct 

- htat 

- work, tntroy, powtr 

- wavt Motion 

- tltctricity AC/DC 

- tltctro-Magnttic induction 

- altctrenics 
nucitar tntrgy 












w 

nw 

c n 

nw 
c nw 
tnw 
nw 

n 

c nw 
nw 

n 






c 

cn 
c w 
c 

nw 
cnw 
cnw 
cnw 

cnw 
w 

n 

c 
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Appendix 6 OCCUPATIONAL LtTCdACT SUtVCT tEOIONAI. lESULTS 



OceupatlofMil l«vtl 





CoMputtr Littrtey 


Seal skP. led 


Skilled 


Mraprof • 




<80 


79-50 


OO 


79-50 


OO 


79-50 


24 


tn which 9f tht follMlng nays 
eoaputtrs ut*d by your taployttt: 
















- clerical functions tip/oloctronic 
Mil 

- p«yrol l/occountt 

- dots coUoction I onalytit 
inventory onolytit 

- oporotionol plonnine budstting/ 
fortcotting 

- Monitoring 4 controlling of 
production ociuipatnt (CAO/CAN) 

- equipatnt design A testing 






n 
n 


ce 

cen 
ce 

e n 

n 


n 

n 
n 


C M 

c n 

e 

c 

c n 




wnsi pisns oo you nsve to further 
cOMputerixe your co«peny7 

- clerical functions 
peyroll/scceunts 

- dsts collection 4 enelysis 

- inventory control 

- operetionel planning 

- Monitoring 4 control of 
production ec|uip«ent 

- equipment design 4 testing 








e n 
n 
n 

c n 




u 
w 

C M 

c 


26 


Do you consider so«e degree of 
computer literacy for new enployees 
to be? 

- unnecessary 

- optional 

- advantageous 

- essential 








e 

e 




cenw 
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Appendix 6 



OCCUMTIOHAL LlTIMCf SUtVCY 



Oecupatfonal Ltvtl 



Uork AdjustMnt Skills 



32 In tht work sttting art MployMS 
rtquirtd to awart of: 

- coMpany polieits tnd prteticts 

- •i^loytr/Mploytt txpoctationt 

35 !• it important for oi^loytts to 
dtvtlop: 

positiv* coMMunication skills 
for parsonal ust in tht uork 
plact (politt, assart ivt) 
propor attitudas and Motivation 
nacassary to aucatd on-tha-job 
(draaa* co*^parativa. punctual) 
akilla raquirad to advanca in 
tha job 

tint Mna«a«tnt akilla 
daciaion sakin^ akilla 

54 ta if important for aaployaaa to 
know how to usa tha akilla of: 

- following instructions 

- 9ivina fatdoack 
~ working nith auparviaora and co* 

workara 

- aticking to a achtdula 

- ahowing initiativa 



55 



Ara anployaaa raquirad to hava 
knowladga of: 

baalc work placa hasarda 
firat aid 

baaic lagal righta and 
raaponsfbilitiaa of tha Job 
atandard aafa work practicaa 
proviaions of tha Occupational 
Naalth I Safaty Act 
proviaiona of tha Uorkars 
CoMptnsation Act 



Sa«iaki Had 



<B0 79^%0 



canw 
canw 



canw 



canw 

canw 
anw 
anw 



canw 
canw 

can 

canw 

canw 



canw 



A 

canw 



Skillad 



<80 79-50 



canw 
canw 



ca 
caw 

c w 



canw 



canw 

canw 
canw 
canw 



canw 
canw 

ca 

canw 
canw 



canw 



n 

canw 



^araprof . 



<80 79-50 



canw 
carvM 



canw 
ca w 

ca w 
canw 



canw 



canw 

canw 
canw 
canw 



cam^ 
canw 

ca 

canw 
canw 



canw 



C tf 

ca w 



can 

an 
an 

canw 

canw 



c • cantral 
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App«ndU 6 OCCUPATIONAL LITCftACY SUKVEY ^rzimM. RESULTS 





Work AdjuttMnt Skills 


Sa«iakillad 


Ski Had 


Mraprof . 


<80 


79-50 


<«0 


79-50 


<80 


79-50 


u 


In your opinion^ U it iaportant 
















for tuployoot to b« awaro of tho 
















fol^^ouins topics: 
















~ caro of cquipiMnt and Mttrialt 


canu 




canu 




canw 






- atrott Mnasanant 




can 


n 


ca 


can 


u 




- cewiunity ratourcat 




can 


n 


ca 


c 


anu 




- tubttanea abuta 


c nw 


a 


canu 




canu 






- partonal hygl ana 


canu 




cantf 




canw 






~ hu«an rishtt 


c n 


a u 


can 


u 


can 


u 




~ staraotyping 


n 


ca M 


an 


c w 


c n 


a u 




- rat|>cnd1n9 to changa 


can 


u 


cany 




canu 






- nutrition 


n 


ca M 


n 


aM 


c n 


a u 




~ parfor»anca raviaw 


c nu 


a 


canti 




canw 






~ factors contributing to workar 
















satisfaction 


canu 




canM 

1 




canu 
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App«?«dix 6 OCCUPATIONAL lITEiACT SUtVCT 



Occupational laval 





Tachnical Nanda*^ 


Sacis 


killad 


Ski I lad 


Paraprof • 




79-50 


<80 


79-50 




79-50 


37 

38 
39 


Nand Tools 

- braca i bit 

- chisals 

- ^drills 
" filas 

- hsMars 

- lavals 

- pi anas 

- pliars 

- pry bars 

- ratchat^s 

- SSMS 

- scraw drfvars 

- sockat sats 

- sol daring tools 

* sqauras 

- visas % claaips 

* Mranchas 

Portabla Nand fouT Tools: 

- circular saws 

- drills 

- grindars 

- Jigsaws 

- 03ty-acaty I ana waldars 

- sabarsaws 

- sandars 

Fixad Powar Tools: 

- arc Maiding 
~ band saw 

- banch saw 

- drill praas 

- Jointar 

- latha 

- MIG/TIG walding 

- radial ar» saw 

- routar 

- tabla saw 


w 


n 
n 
n 
n 

cn 
n 
n 

cn 
n 
n 
n 

cn 
n 
n 
n 
n 

cn 




c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
canw 
c n 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
eanw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 

nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c 

c nw 
c w 

It 

c w 
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Apptndix 4 OCCULT EONAL LITiftACT SUKVCT IC610IUU. ICSULTS 



Occupational Itvtl 





Tachnlctl tttndt--on 


Sa«iakillad 


Ski I lad 


Mraprof • 






r9-$o 




79-50 




79-50 


40 


Nctturing Otvicas: 
















- Mlipart 

- ditl indicators 

* alactronic ouagas 
•aaiar aauaaa 

- saugaa 

- ■icrowatara 

- protrators 

- rulara 

- tquaraa 

- tapaa 


c 


n 
n 




c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c nw 
c 

c nw 
canw 
c nw 
canw 




CHM 


41 


Lab Cquip«ant: 

- balancat 
alactroacopas^ voltiaatars 

- bunaan byrnars. tast tubas 
Monata 

* aicroscopaSf slidas 

Mtara 

* voluaatric« pipattas. cylindars. 
flasks 














42 


Othar: 
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APPENDIX 7 
SECTORAL RESULTS 



App«n4i« t OCCUMTIOMAL LIT£AACY SUtVCY SCCTOiAL ICSULTS 



Oecuptttontl Ltvtl 



13 




Saaiski Had 


Skillad 








79-50 




79-50 


<«0 


79-50 


A 


m tht wo<'k stttlnf of tht co«p«nr 
or orfdnixotion trt tht tMployttt 
rtqulrtd to rtttf: 
















* nottt 

- IttttrS, MMOS 

- tiork« job or purchtst ordtr^ 

- vouchor;;* claiM 

- schtdulos* charts* or t<n9lt 
colu«n tabltf^ 

_ policy nanuolo* rogulotlons and 
instructions 

- raports 


anethHMfa 


ancth fa 
n thMwfa 
wf 

n t Nwfa 

n t Nwfa 
Nufa 


ancthNwfa 
anethNwfa 
ancthNwfa 
hNwfa 

T 

ancthNw a 
f 

ancthNw a 
Nwfa 


anct 
ancth 


ancthNwfa 
ancthNwfa 
anct Nwfa 
a c hNwfa 

4 

T 

ancthNw a 
f 

ancthNw a 
anc hNwfa 


h 

n t 


t 


m tha a«ploy^a*a work raadins ara 
thar raquirad to: 
















- dataraino facts 

- dataralfM opinions* purpoaar or 
iapliad aaanlngs 

- coapara e fivan salactlon 
Mtth a pravlous ono 

coaparc rafarancas froa twu or 
aort sovrcas and aaka • judtaatnt 
on tha ono to usa 


w a 


ancthN f 
w 
w 


ancthNwfa 
n t Nw a 
n t wfa 

n t 


a c h f 
a c hN 

a c hNwfa 


ancthNwfa 
n thNwfa 
ancth wfa 

ancthNwfa 


a c 

N 


C 


Do aaployaas tathar inforaation 
froa rafarancaa such as: 
















talaphona diractorlaa 

- catalofuas 

-> dictlenarios 

- tachnical rafarancas 
coapany aanuals 
coaputar scraans 

- aicrof ichas 
othar (opacify) 


k f 


n t Nwfa 
w 
w 

anct 


N fa 
a 
a 

aha 
a Nwfa 
wfa 


ancth w 
ancthNwf 
anct Nwf 

n t Nwf 

n th 
anct N 

fa 


hNwfa 
a c h a 

hN fa 
ancth fa 
ancthNwfa 
f 


anct 

n t Nwf 
anct w 
Nw 

ancth w a 
n t fa 


D 


Ar« aaployaas raqulrad t^ sort and 
fila* or atora foras such as: 
















- corrttspondanea 

- vouchors* Involcaa or 
axpandlturaa 

- part» or tools 




n fa 

wf 

an hN • 


thNwfa 

hNwfa 
a t w 


SMC 

anct 
nc hN a 


cthNwf 
cth wf 


an a 

an N a 

ancthNwf 



■ - Mnufacturing n • iMtural rtseurct* e - eoMtructien t - transportatian 

h • haapitalitr aarvica H • haalth cara m - nhalaaala ft ratail f • financa 

a • atfucatian 
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App«ndU 7 



OCCUMT tOMAL 1 1 TCKACT SUllVET 



SCCTOtAl lESULTS 



U 




Occupational ltv«l 



Writint 



In th« work aattins of tht co«pony 
or ortanitatioir aro tha a«ployaat 



raqutrad to Mrita: 

- ahort notan 
intarnal momot 

- axtarnat lattara 

- for« lattara- 

- raporta 

- aatiaataa 

- atngla paragraph lattara 

Ara a«ployaaa raqu<ra^ to fill in 
or to coiiplata forM uaing: 

•* f i 0uraa 

ahort phraaaa 
aantancaa 
porafrapha 

00 a«pioyaaa pr9p%r% raporta Mhich 
raqutra tha« to: 

ahOM information 
tncluda aufgaationa or 
racoaMandationa 
0acida Mhat fnforaation ia 
ff^^^ to do tha job 
dacida hew to gat tha 
inforaatian 
analyta fnforaation 
avaluata infonutfon 

Ara aa^»loya«a ra^frad to: 

prapara foraa to racerd 
corraapoodaftca, talaphana caUa 
or tiata af vtaitera 
yfpMf aMto-haedinga ar l»raak- 
downa for aapandituraa ar 
racaipta 

prapara for«a to racord 
inforaMtlan thay bat lava athara 
hava a n%%^ to knoM 
pr%p9r% fita ayataw 



SaMtakillad 



ntNa 



a 

Ma 



■ c h Mf 

Mf 



CthMMf 

«nct M 
Nw a 



t wf 

t f 



SkiUad 



ancthNMfa 
h M a 
h M 
M a 

M 



ancthNMfa 
ancthNMfa 
cthNM a 
h M a 



ncthN a 

t N 
n hM 
h 



h 
hN 



anct N f 

N fa 
n hN f 

ancthM a 
nc httti a 
n MMf 



anct N 



Mraprofaaaional 



a Mf 

anc h Mfa 

■ ct Mfa 

■ncic NMfa 
ancthNMfa 
■ncthNMf 



•n t NMfa 
n th Mfa 



n t NMfa 
n t Mfa 



ancthNMfa 
ancth Mfa 
ncth M a 
h Mf 
ancth Mfa 
ncth M 
ncth Mfa 



ancthNMfa 
ancthNMfa 
ancthNMfa 
ancthNM a 



ancthNMfa 

a CthNM a 

nc hNMfa 

anc hMMfa 
cth Mfa 
c h Mfa 



h M 



h M 



h Mfa 

hN f 



N 

a N 

anc^N 
N 

a N 
a N 



fa 



t 
t 

N 
tN 



a ctN fa 



m ct fa 



a CtN 
a ct M a 



manufacturing 
hoapitality aarvica 



natural raaourcaa 
haalth cara 



c • conatruction 

M • Mhaiaaala A ratail 



tranaportatic 
financa 
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Appendix 6 OCCUMTIONAL LITfdACY SUiVCY iUIOlUt iCSULTS 



Oceupatfonal Itvtl 







SattislcUlad 


SkUlad 


Mraprof « 








79«-30 








79-SO 




















% 

* ealiptrt 

* dial Indicators 

* alaetronfe guagas 

* faalar gausaa 

* aauaaa 

* «iero«Mtars 

* protrators 

* rulara 

" tqusrat 

* tap*s 


C 


n 
n 




e nw 
e mi 
e mi 
e nw 
e nu 
c 

e nw 
eanw 
e nw 
canw 




enw 


41 


Lab Equip«6nt: 

- balanett 
alaetrotcopot, voltattara 

• iHinaan byrnara, taat tubas 
•agnats 

• MieroseoptSf slidas 

Mttars 

• voluMatrlCf pipattas. eylindars, 
flasks 














42 


Othar: 
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Appendix 7 



OCCUMTIONAU LtTCMCY SUftVEY 



SECTORAL tCSUlTS 



15 



Othtr Ltfifuitttc Co«p«ttneltf 



Stattkilltd 



<80 



Do Mipioytt* rtctivt oral (word of 
MOuth) inforwation or instruct ions 
which rtquirt tho« to: 

~ know th« foctt or dirtcttont 
pndtftttnd opinions, purpottt 
or YMplitd Moningt 

Do enployttt totk \o ptoplt in 
tr.tir work by: 

- 9iving job directions or 
instruct tons 

giving inforMtion 
obtaining information by 
asking qutstions 
making prasantations 

- negotiating with fallow workars 
or custoaiars 

dtbating with suparvisor 
taking part in foraal atatings 

If •mployaas usa diagnostic skills, 
do thay: 

• list, stata or think of possibla 
reasons which sight causa 
certain faults or syiiif>to«a 

- use reference sanuals to guide 
the« in selecting the possible 
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App«ndU r OCCUPATIONAL LlTltACT SUIVEY 
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APPENDIX 8 

ANGLOPHONE OCCUPATIONAL SECTOR JOB POSITIONS 
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SSSS3& 



Construction 



SEMI-SKILLED 



Mail Person 
General Labourer 
Roller Operator 
Ashphalt Raker 
Driver 

Piper layer Helper 
Carpenter's Helper 
Building Superintendent 
Roofer 



Electrician 

Pipefitter 

Apprentice 

Receptionist 

Junior Surveyor 

Field Assistant 

Surveyor 

Carpenter 

Clerical 

Heavy Equipment 

Operator 
Apprentice Plumbe'. 
Plumber 
Secretary 
Cabinet Maker 
Painter 

Refridgeration Mechanic 
Bricklayers 
Speciality Driver 
Batcher 

Concrete Finishers 

Log Fitter 

Sheet Metal Worker 



PARA- 
PROFESSIONAL 

Estimator 

Field Supervisor 

Salesman 

Office Manager 

Lease 

Administrator 
Para-legal 
Secretary 
Architectural 

Draftsman 
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SESIS& 



Finance 



- 2 - 



Mail Person 

Machine Operator 

Janitor 

Messenger 

Mail Room Clerk 

Coffee Room Stewardess 

Maintenance Person 

Telephone Receptionist 

Printing Machine 

Operator 

Courier 



SKILLED 



Teller 
Loans Clerk 

Proof Machine Operator 
Part-time Teller 
Receptionist 
Book Keeper 
Underwriter 
Service Clerk 
Secretarial Staff 
Computer Operator 
Mortgage Clerk 
Loans Clerk 
Filing Clerk 
Mail Clerk 
Typing Clerk 
Counter Clerk 
Maintenance Support 
Printer 

Word Processing Operator 
Operational Clerk 
Accounting Clerk 
Discount Clerk 
Client Service 

Representative 
Claims Adjuster 
Filing Clerk 
Data Entry & Data Base 

Maintenance 
Supply Clerk 



PARA- 

Department 

Supervisor 
Senior Tellet 
Branch Membersh 

Officer 
Marketer 
Senior Secreta: 
Ledger Keeper 
Trust Departmen 

Clerk 
Data System 

Support 
Clerical Staff 

Supervisor 
Legal & Executi- 
Secretary 
Bank Officer 
Assistant 

Accountant 
Operations 

Manager 
Central Teller 
New Accounts 

Officer 
Product Manager 
Tax Technician 



ERIC 
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SECTOR 



Government / Education 



SP!MT->SKILLED 



PARA- 

PROFESSIONAL 



Parking Lot Attendant 
Caretaking Staff 
General Labourer 
Cleaner 

Lavatory Attendant 

Light Equipment Operator 

Ice Rink Operator 

Custodian 

Maintenance Helper 

Snow Removal Staff 

Mail Room Clerk 

Record Clerk 

Food Service Worker 

Painter 

Fieldman 

Switch Board Operator 
Sanitation Worker 
Street Cleaner 
Parks Maintenance 



Secretary 

Bus Driver 

Tradesman 

Handyman/woman 

Clerk/typist 

Truck Driver 

Heavy Equipment 

Operator 
Gardener 
General Clerk 
Accounting Clerk 
Mechanic 
Carpenter 

Word Processor Operator 
Equipment Operator 
Plant Operator 
Claims Preparation 

Clerk 
Clerk/Typist 
Electrician 
Security Guard 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Accounts Payable Clerk 
Records Control Clerk 
Firefighter 
Receptionist 
Secretary 



Systeii.s Analyst 
Computer 

Programmer 
Support Service 

Officer 
Book Keeper 
Housekeeping 
Instructor 
Test Assessment 

Officer 
Administrative 

Assistants 
Executive 

Secretary 
Content & Music 

Analysist 
Food Technician 
Support Services 

Officer 
Teacher Assistant 
Dairy Technician 
Grievance Officer 
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SECTOR 



Health Care 



SEMI^SKTT.T.Fn 



House Keeping Aide 
Janitor 

Building Maintenance 

Staff 
Maintenance Helper 
Housekeeper 
Laundress 
Kitchen Help 
Cook's Assistant 
Ward Housekeeper 
General Seirvice Person 
Cleaning Service Officer 
Laundry Aide 
Homemaker 



Health Care Aide 

Dietary Aide 

Clerk 

Orderly 

Electrician 

Secretary 

Cook 

Carpet & Drapery 
Cleaner 
Carpenter 
Medical Secretary 
Butcher 
Activity Aide 



PARA- 

PROFESSTONAT. * 
R.N. A. 's 

Nursing Assistant 
Executive 

Secretary 
Ward Clerk 
Medical Records 

Administrator 
Preventative 

Maintenance 

Technician 
Housekeeping 

Supervisor 
Food Service 

Supervisor 
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SECTOR Manufacturing 
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Unloader 


Maintenance Technician 




Packagers 


Payroll Clerk 




Tow Motor Operator 


Inventory Control 




Operator A 


Clerk 




Line Cord Assembly 


Billings Clerk 




Slide Line Operator 


Order Entry Clerk 




Wiring operator 


Machine Operator 
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SECTOR 



Natural Resources / Utilities 



SEMI-SKILLED 



Construction Worker 

Parks Worker 

Recreation Worker 

Process Labourer 

Mechanical Labourer 

Surface Laibourer 

Cashier 

Fish Filleter 

Pumper (Pumps Oil) 

Tree Planter 

Cone Picker 

Tree Nursery Worker 

Mill Labourer 

Woodroom Cleaner 

Mine Clerk 

Instinament Surveyor 

Dockman 

Pumper 

Truck Driver 

Street Light Maintenance 

Gas Attendant 

Warehouseman 

Data Entry Clerk 

General Labourer 

Instrument Mechanic 

Machine Operator 

Field Crew 

Fish Reeder 

Store House Man 

Junior Clerk 

Store Clerk 



Clerical Staff 
Auto Mechanic 
Furnace Man 
Electrician 
Driller 

Gillnet Fisherman 
Draftsperson 
Truck Driver 
Equipment Operator 
Specialized Cutter 
Heavy Duty Equipment 

Mechanic 
Millwright 
Dept « Secretary 
Tradesmen 
Cylinder Driver 
Bulk Gas Driver 
Lineman 
Meter Reader 
Gas Fitter 
Compressor Operator 
Serviceman 
Control Maintenance 
Mechanical Maintenance 
Substation Maintenance 

Service Technician 
Equipment Operator 
Heavy Equipment 

Mechanic 
Lands Clerk 
Cablemen 

Customer Services Clerk 
Accounting Clerk 
Hatchery Technician 
Cage Culture Technician 
Process Operator 
Fisherman 
Net Repairer 



PARA- 
PROFESSIONAL 

Field Supervisor 
Land 

Administrator 
Experienced 

Construction 

Worker 
Forestry 

Technicians 
Office 

Supervisor 
Operatives 

Supervisor 
Sub Foreman 
Leader-Lineman 
Leader-Utility 
Compressor 

Station 

Technician 
Trades Supervisor 
Office Supervisor 
Executive 

Secretary 
Measurement 

Supervisor 
Storehouse 

Supervisor 



ERIC 
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do 



SECTOR 



Service / Hospitality 



SEMT --SKILLED 



PARA- 

PROFESSIONAL 



Used Car Reconditioner 

Gas Pump Attendant 

Presser 

Cleaner 

Dishwasher 

Cleaners 

General Labourer 
Delivery Person 
Construction Labourer 
Parts Delivery S 

Truck Driver 
Treeplanter 
Tree Climber 
Ground Worker 
Dockhand for Aircraft 
Kitchen Help 
General Maintenance 
Stag Crew 

Hair Dressing Assistant 

Linen Attendant 

Silk Finisher 

Snow-*Maker 

Lift Operator 

Rental Agent 

Courteous Driver 

Parts Driver 

Tree Climber 

Ground Worker 

Mail sorter 

Housekeeper 

Care Taker 

Lot Man 

Paint Prepper 

Switchboard Operator 



Mechanic 
Secretary 
House Keeper 
Apprentice 
Draftsperson 
Maintenance Technician 
Bench Technician 
Mechanic 

Information Researcher 

Tracer 
Accounting Clerk 
Travel Agent 
Equipment Operator 
Camera Sales Person 
Building Operators 
Spray Form Mechanic 
Fireproofing Mechanic 
Hair Stylist 
Cook 

Bartender 
Hostess 
Automotive Mechanic 
Equipment Operator 
Wicket Clerk 
Maintenance for Plant 

& Vehicles 
Chef 

Tradesperson 
Acquisitions Clerk 
Inter library Loans Clerk 
Salesperson 



Parts Manager 
Floor Manager 
Crew Foreman 
Junior & Senior 

Party Chefs 
Camera Shop 

Manager 
Technical Sound 
& Light 
Operator 
Administrative 

Assistant 
Supervisor 
Restaurant 

Manager 
Area Manager 
Bar Manager 
Data Entry 

Clerk 
Catering 
Manager 
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SECTOR 



Transportation 



SEMI-SKILLRn 



Tank Hasher 
Truck Driver 
Dock Loader 
Cleaner 

Maintenance Greaser 

Driver 

Bus Cleaner 

Janitor 

Painter 

Machine Driver 
(plows, grass 
cutting) 
Store Clerk 
Trackman 
Vehicle Shunter 
Serviceman 
Refueller 
Ticket Agent 
Mechanic's Helper 
Delivery Man 
Baggage Handler 



SKILLED 



Driver 

Maintenance Machanic 
Automotive Mechanic 
Transport Driver 
Dispatcher 
Salesperson 
Secretary 
Apprentice 
Coach/Bus Driver 
Bus Operator 
Heavy Equipment 

Operator 
Tour Manager 

Machine Operator 
Mail Clerk 
Stenographer 

General Clerical Worker shop Helper 
Fireman's Helper Express clerk 

Locksmith 
Vehicle operator 
Aircraft Maintenance 
Data Entry Clerk 
Computer Operator 
Counter staff 
File Clerk 



PARA- 

PRQFESSTQMftJr 

Manager 
Book Keeper 
Inspector 
Sales Promoter 
Office Supervisor 
Draftsman 
Purchasing Clerk 
Duty Manager 
Foreman 
Technician 
Service 

Manager 
Operations 

Supervisor 
Soil/Concrete 
Technician 
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ERIC 



Wholesale / Retail 



SEMI-SKILLED 



Porter 
Night Clerk 
Delivery Man 
Warehouse Man 
Production Machine 

Operator 
Coxinter Help 
Driver 

Shipper/Receiver 
Porter 

Stockroom Person 
Tempeh Production & 

Packaging 
Packer 

checkout Clerk 
Food Server 
Order Clerk 



Sales Clerk 
Dept. Manager 
Cashier 

Clerk (accounts 

receivable/payable ) 
Transport Driver 
Baker 

Payroll Clerk 
Secretary 
Freight Driver 
Restaurant Chef 
Butcher 
Receptionist 
Personnel clerk 
Head Cashier 
Book Keeper 
Computer Operator 



PARA- 
PROFESSIONAL 

Store Manager 

Supervisor 

Buyer 

Comptroller 

Merchandiser 

Service 

Technician 
Assistant Sales 

Manager 
Floor Manager 
Office Manager 
Department 

Manager 
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APPENDIX 9 

FRANCOPHONE OCCUPATIONAL SECTOR JOB POSITIONS 
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SECTEUR 



de la Constxruction 



SEMI-SP1^gTATTSl^ 



PROFESSIOyyEI. 



Labourer 

Monteurs / Monteuses 
Op^rateur de Machine 
Livreur 

Manoeuvre general 
Travailleur manuel 
Saw Operator 
Drill Operator 
Ouvriers 
Camionneurs 



Carpenter 
Plumber 
Electrician 
Entretien 
Heavy Machine 
operator 
Poseurs de tapis 
Fitter 
Welder 
Machiniste 
Plombiers 
Op^rateurs de 
Machinerie 
Charpentier 



Bookkeeper 
Office Staff 
Surveillant 
Employee de 

bureau 
Estimator 
66rarte 
Production 

Planner 
Directeurs 

de la 

quality 
Contremaitre 



SECTEUR 



Financier 



SEMI--SPfeCTAT.Tfil5! 

Concierge 

Op^ratrice de telex 



SPtClKLlSt 



PROFESSIOyWKT. 



Secretaire/ 

riiceptionniste 
Coxnmis d*escomptes 
Conmis intermedia ire 
Caissi^re 

Entrees au grand livre 
livre 

Cc'mmis d * investissements 



Agents de vente 
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SECTEUR 



de la fonction publique / Education 



SEMI>SPFrTAj,Tf;|fr 

Concierge 
Prepare au manage 
Entretien de routes 



SPECTAT.TfiT^ 

Coamis 
Ouvrier 

Coauais de finance 
Secretaire du g^rant 
Coamis du personnel 
Coaais - dactylo 
Op^rateur de aachines 
lourdes 



PROFESSTOW^y^ 

Chef des services 
adainistratifs 



SECTEUR 
SEMI-SPRrTAT,Tf;^ 

Housekeeping Aid 
Dietary Aid 
Shipping 6 Receiving 

Worker 
Food Services 
Assistante a^nagere 
Personnel de cuisine 
Concierge 

Nettoyeur/m6nag6re 
Cuisini6res pour regime 

alia'fntaire 
Maintenance 
Aide au soin du manage 
Cuisiniire pour le 

r^giae 
M^nag^re 

Employes au service de 
la cuisine, 
distribution et 
st^relisation 



Soins de la Sant^ 



SPECIAT.tst!; 

Health Care Aid 
Building Services 

Janitorial Staff 
Hoaeaakers 
Secretarial Staff 

Orderly 
Ward Clerks 
Clerk typist 
Mecaniciens de 

Machine Fixe 
Ploabiers 

Secretaires a^dicales 
Proposes au service 
des clients 



PROFESSTOW]jy;j^ 

Office Manager 
Assistant 

Supervisor 
Bookkeeper 
R*N*A* 
Admission 

Officer 
Chef 

Aide garde<- 
aalades 
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SECTEUR 



Manuf acturier 



SEMI-SP^CIALIS^ 

Chauffeur de camions 
Garden (ne) de cardage 
Op6rateur de mechines 
Metteur en sac 
Travailleur 
Travailleur de chiine 

de montage 
Assembleurs 

^lectroniques 
Casseur de verre 
Assembleur d* unite 

scell^e 
Prepos^ h 1* expedition 
Op^rateurs de broyeur 
Emballeurs 

Production - travailleur 
Aide de charpentiers 
Ouvriers de production 



SPlfeCIALIS^ 

Mecanicien du 

maintient 
Travailleur de 

bureau 
Installateur de 

moulin 
Ing^nieur de 

chaudiere 2e fc 

3e classe 
0p6rateur de la 

machinerie 
Commis dactylo 
Meneurs d*equipe 
Peintres 

Op^rateur de four 



PROFESSIONNEL 

Surveillant de 

groupe 
Assembleur 

M^canigue 
Op^rateurs 

d*ordinateur 
G^rants de 

department 
G^rants de la 

production 
Vendeurs 
Directeur 

d* inventaire 



SECTEUR 

SEMI-SPfeCIALTS^ 



Ressources naturelles / services publics 

SP^CIALTSfe PROFESSIONNEL 



0p6rc.teur de 
Op^rateur de 
Op^rateur de 
Op^rateur de 
Op^rateur de 
Op^rateur de 
Muckers 
Servicement 
Construction 



presse 

s^choir 

slasher 

loaders 

plant 

chargeurs 



g^nerale 



Mecanicien 
Electricien 
Travailleur de 

laboratoire 
Op^rateur de 

console 
Millwright 
Drift Leader 
Mine Captain 
Commis Collecteur 



Special iste en 
formation 

Dessinateur 
industriel 



ERIC 
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SEOTETT^ 



des Services / hdtellerie 



Serveuse 

Cuisinier 

Concierge 

Pr6po84 a I'entretien 
Cuisinier - aide 
Laveur de vaiselle 
Mceptioniste 
Entretien general 
Pigiste 

Adresseur de journal 
Livraison du journal 



Courtier en 

entrainenent 
Cottjois conpa table 
Caissi^re 
Secretaire legale 
Teneuse de livres 
Receptioniste 
Coiffeuse 
Estheticienne 
G6rante 

Photocomposition - 

montage 
Secretaire 



SECTETTR 

Messager 
Chauffeur 
Trieurs, Trieuses 
Chauffeurs de Taxi 



du Transport 

M6canicien de 

machine fixe 
Secretaire 
Steno-secretaire 
Mecanicien - premiere 
_ classe 
Emergency Medical care 

Assistant 
Expediteur 
Camionneurs 
Distributeur 



PROFESff^^•.;^^f;^^ 

Emergency Medical 

Technician 
cerant 



ERIC 
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des Ventes (en gros et au detail) 

SP^CIALIS^ PROFESSIONyEL 



Servante alimentaire 

Traiteur alimentaire 

Plongeur 

Camionneur 

Livreur 

Nettoyeur 

Concierge 

Techniciens 

Kitchen Help 

Stock Room Clerk 



Vendeur 

Surveillants de 

service pour la 

nourriture 
Travailleur de 

bureau 
Camionneurs 
Boucher 
Boulanger 
P&tissier 
Prepos^s 

l*entretien des 

appareils 
Appliance Technicians 
Delivery People 
Caissier 
Che - cuisinier 



G^rante 
Commis axix 

comptes 

payables 
Op^rateurs 

d < ordinateur 
Vendeurs 
G^rant de rayons 
Floor Managers 
Training Managers 
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APPENDIX 10 
ON-SITE POINTS OF OBSERVATION 
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SETTING: 



PART B s COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 
POINTS OF OBSERVATION 
Service fPonut Shopy 



1 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: Semiskilled f Baker <s Assistlant:^ 

1. Actual Reading Practices: 

A. Contents (subject matter read) 

1 . machine instructions 

2 . productivity reports 

B. Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 

Colour coded diagrams with accompanying explanations 



C. Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 

To set the equipmen t for each particular situation 



2. Actual Writing Practices: 



A. Types reports 
orders 



B. General Description fillin prepared forms 



3. Actual Oral Practices: 

A. Types _share_information_and_sQci al conversation 



B. General Description: 



4. Actual Practice of Other Linguistic Skills 

A. Problem Solving Situations worked veil together whep 

one batch of rolls got stuck in the conveyor belt 

B. Use of Judgement seemedtobevel 1 prepared t o vork _ 

t ogethei^ to solve problems with minimum excitement ^ 

C. Analyses of Situation 

D. Other The owner was trying to convincethe head 

mechanic the importanceof understanding a 



productivity spread sheet and include him in the 
resulting problem solving. 



ERIC 
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2 

PART B: COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 
POINTS OF OBS ERVATIQM 
SETTING: Retail ( Vood chains 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: Semiskilled fCashier^ 

1. Actual Reading Practices: 

A. Contents (subject matter read) work schedules, saf^^-v 
notices, compa ny memos, store memos 



B. Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 
gvU?tin Boards, short phrases . sentenf^i=>s . words 



Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 

How To T. ift Proper 

First Aid_ 



Safe Pr actices 



2. Actual Writing Practices: 
A. Types Staff Notice 



B. General Description Handwriiit en re; submission 
Holiday Schedules, s tore policy re: eat inn 
merchandise .^t, vvv,..^ 



3. Actual Oral Practices: 

A. Tyf.es Departme nt Meetingy 

Instructional Direction t o individual emplov«>#»s 



B. General Description: Much oral work done according 
to manaoA;!;- 



Actual Practice ot other Linguistic Skills 

A. Problem Solving Situations Repair of equipment. 

Display of Merehandisa. stocking Shelves ; 



B. Use of Judgement Manuals / own experiennA 



C. Analyses of Situation Probable courses of action 

to take - 

D. Other Not much dir^rp tton in shelve stocking ai^ea 



ERIC 
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PART B i COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 
POINTS or OBSERVATION 

SETTING : Finance fBanky 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: Skilled rTeller) 



1. Actual Reading Practices: 

A. Contents (subject matter read) 



Application forms for various financial claims 
Inter-off ice communications 



B. Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 

Applications 

Letters 

Informationbooklets 

C. Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 
_Communicate with public_ f clients) 



Initiate Transactions_ 



_Inf orm _ other_ co-workers _ 



Actual Writing Practices: 
A. Types _Letters 



_Financial Statements_ 



B. General Description Non^standard letters . 
_Forms to_ arranQe_ loans, etc. 



Actual Oral Practices: 
A. Types Teller & Client 



Teller & Other Bank_ Emplovees 



_Telephone_ 



B* General Description: Toasertain cl lent needs 

Toexecute financial transactions 

To ver i f y f ina nc ia 1 cr ed i t r a t ina 

Actual Practice of Other Linguistic Skills 

A* Problem Solving Situations 

redirect cl ients 



B. Use of Judgement as above 



C. Analyses of Situation Interpret specific meaning of 

custiPmer > s request • 

D. Other Promote_bank_services_tQ_cl ients 
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PART B : COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 

POINTS OF OBSERVATION 

SETTING: Wholesale f Warehoused 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: Skilled f Sales Clerkl 

1. Actual Reading Practices: 

A. Contents (subject matter read) type of equipment . 

description of eauipment . quantity 

B« Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 
print outs , forms , sales si ips , repair si ips 



C. Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 
To process billing, invoices, presentations 



2. Actual Writing Practices: 

A. Types Orders .presentation for sales . assessments of 

needs . floor plans for of f ice furniture 

B. General Description capab i 1 ity of equ ioment 

quant i t y . f unc t i ons 

3. Actual Oral Practices: 

A. Types Telemarketing - making cold callsto sell 

equipment > speaking to customers for repairs . 

upgrading 

B. General Description: Inter-^of f ice communications . 

needing certain Stat istics . figures . dates of 

delivery . accounts receivable figures . payroll info_ 

4. Actual Practice of Other Linguistic Skills 

A. Problem Solving Situations vhenrepairincand 

servicing 

B. Use of Judgement vhenand how tomake asales 

presentation and whatequipment torecommend 

C. Analyses of situation . 



D . Other ^Informing customers about preventative 

maintenanceofeguipment fcomputers^ such as avoiding 
_Burginq> 
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PART B ; COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 
POTKTg OF OBSERVATION 
SETTING: Manufact uring fFlorsheim^ 



OCCUPATIONAL Paraprof essio nal f Sales Person & Supervisor) 

1. Actual Reading Practices: 

A. Contents (svibject aatter read) safety Notices, 

Personnf»l "Boosters". Product In formation. Training 
Information. Company Memos , 

B. Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 

poatiars. Reference Man uals. Bulletin Boards. Words. 
Short Ph rases. Sentences 

C. Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 

To bring replacement staff up-to -date, improve 

service to customers and company 



2. Actual Writing Practices: 
A. Types Short notes 



B. General Description sign- in sheets, leaving notes 

for replacement workers 



3. Actual Oral Practices: 

A. Types Department Meet jpgs 



Traini ng Sessions 



B. General Description: outside P roduct Saleman addressing 

staff, attendance at training sessions in training 

room 

4. Actual Practice of Other Linguistic Skills 

A. Problem Solving Situations Product deficiences 

B. Use. of Judgement wh^n to refer 



C. Analyses of Situation Use of r eference manuals 



D. Other To receive many oral directives 
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PART Bi COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION TOUR 

POINTS OF OBSERVATION 

SETTING: Natural Resources/ut ilities fPublic Utilities 
Commission^ 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL: Paraorofessional (Operations Centre Staff 

Person^ 

1. Actual Reading Practices; 

A. Contents (subject natter read) Regulations, safety 
materials, technical informatio n . symbols 



B. Materials (formats in which various contents appear) 

- Manuals ~ Blue Prints 

■ ~_RgP9rtg - schematics 

- Directives - Macs 

- Periodicals 



C. Uses (for reading these contents and materials) 

2. Actual Writing Practices: 

A. Types Safety reports, work orders, .requisitions 



B. General Description All areas have to fill out 

requisitionf or ms f oreouipmentuse . complete 

information on work orde rs as well as complete safety 
reports /the com pany has a good safety record and it 
is a high priority . 



3. Actual Oral Practices: 

A. Types Troubleshootina_ 



B. General Description: Workers in the field calling back 
bv radio or telephone for assistanc e with unfamiliar/ 
complex faults or problems 

4. Actual Practice of other Linguistic Skills 

A. Problem Solving Situations 



Customer Complaints_ (Telephone ^ 



B. Use of Judgement 

Customer Complaints (Telephoned 

C. Analyses of situation 

Customer Complaints (Telephone y 



Other Communications S kills ~ Dealing with unhappy 

customers (Telephone andReeept ion d 
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APPENDIX 11 
OBS TERMINAL AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 
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READING: 



BASIC COMMUNICATIONS 



Learning Outcome : Read with literal and critical comprehension. 



OBJECTIVES : 



A. Demonstrate pre-reading skills. 



1. Identify and name all the letters of the alphabet 
written in capital and small letters. 

2. Read numbers to 100. 

3. Identify and pronounce the regular sound of each 
consonant and associate it with its letter. 

4. Identify the visual similarities and differences 
between shapes, numbers, letters and words. 

5. Label two words as the same or different given a 
written list of words. 

6. Identify the visual beginning and end of a word, of a 
cartoon sequence and of a sentence. 

7. Identify and pronounce the short sound of each vowel 
and associate it with its letter. 



B. Read, using decoding and encoding skills (word attack and 
phonics, predicting, contextual clues and personal 
experience) . 



1. Sound out regular Consonant-Vowel-Consonant (CVC) 
words . 

2. Use context to identify common words including sight 
vocabulary . 

3. Use ' predicting skills to identify common words 
including sight vocabulary. 

4. Read orally short sentences composed of known sight 
words, CVC words and personal student vocabulary. 

5. Match words and/or pictures with definitions. 
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6. Identify punctuation narks as clues to word and 
sentence meaning. 

?• Identify relationships by classifying words. 

8. Use context to find meaning of new vocabulary. 

9. Organize sequences of words, sentences and paragraphs. 

10. Identify the common patterns in simple long vowel 
words . 

11. Identify common contractions and abbreviations in 
context. 

12. Identify the number of syllables in written words. 

13. Read using correct stress. 

14. Read vowel combinations, 
i.e. ou, ow, oi, oy, etc. 

15. Read words with silent consonants. 

Interpret symbols, signs, maps, floor plans, schedules and 
uaoies. 

1. Explain meanings of symbols and signs related to 
directions, transportation, health/safety and household 
Items . 

2. Use titles, keys/legends to decode infonuation on floor 
plans, maps and schedules. 

3. Translate time, for 12 hour and 24 hour clocks to 
decode information on transit schedules, work schedules 
and timetables. 



Determine key information from simple notes, messages^ memos 
and simple instructions* 



1. Use the 5 W*s to identify key words in samples 
provided, 

2. Demonstrate knowledge by recalling facts orally and in 
writing. 

3. Relate sequences to events. 
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4. Follow simple written instructions. 

5. Read and answer short detail questions such as who, 
what, where, when and how. 

Identify main ideas in various written media (e.g. stories, 
articles, instructional leaflets and handbooks). 

1. State the general subject of a given article. 

2. Find the topic sentence in a given selection. 

3. Read and orally identify characters and events. 

4. Read and orally sximmarize a story. 

5. Locate and state the main idea. 

6. Identify emotional reactions of story characters. 

7. Support answers with details from reading. 

8. Identify cause and effect in a story. 

9. Compare and contrast elements in a story. 

10. Infer main idea, supporting details, sequence, 
comparisons, cause and effect - when not specifically 
stated in reading material. 

11. Draw conclusions. 

12. Predict outcomes. 

13. Detect mood and atmosphere of story. 

14. Explain meaning of figurative language. 

15. Relate reading to real life situations. 

* 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

1. Identify key words or phrases that signal opinions and 
factual statements. 

2. Explain what makes a statement factual and identify 
examples of factual statements from a variety of 
written materials. 



3. Explain what makes an opinion and identify examples 
from a variety of written materials, 

G. Determine the writer's purpose, 

1. Explain the aims and goals of various types of writing. 

2. Read and select key words/phrases that indicate the 
writer's purpose* 

3. Detect author's point of view and/ or bias. 

4. Identify connotation and denotation. 

5. Discriminate between reality and fantasy, 

WRITING; 

Learning Outcome: To write proficiently for different purposes 

using a variety of forms. 

OBJECTIVES ; 

A. Demonstrate basic writing skills 

1. Reproduce the alpha-niuaeric system. 

a. copy shapes, numbers and letters 

b. write all letters in upper and lower case from 
memory 

c. write niuobers to 100 in numerals 

2. Copy words and sentences. 

3. Associate written words with what they represent. 

4. Write down the initial consonant and/or final consonant 
in words given orally. 

5. Identify a simple sentence. 

6. Identify the form of a paragraph. 
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B. Use correct mechanics. 



!• Spelling: 



^^^^"^ ^^9ht words ifter repeated 
experience m sentence text 

b. fill in the missing letter in regular CVC words 

c. read, pronounce, spell: 

simple short vowel words with various 
consonants 

simple short vowel words with final double 
consonants (li, ss, ff) «ouoie 

Ji?K ^® *. with consonant 

combinations representing one sound (sh, ch. 
th, ng, wh) ' 

plural forms of regular sight words and 
simple short vowel words 

consonant 

blends that represent two sounds 

some simple common words with 'ar' and 'er* 

Identify common patterns for simple short 

identify root words when shown sight words 
and simple short vowel words with suffixes 
(mg, er, ed, es, y) 

write singular and plural forms of regular 
nouns ^ 

distinguish plurals from possessives (doas. 
ciog's) ^ 

^l^l^J^T^i^'' """"^^ written work or when given 
m a dictation 

e. take down simple sentences given orally 

Itltl pronounce and spell sight words, simple 
short vowel words, and personal vocabulary with 
suffixes when there is.no change in root woVd 

^* w?Jh' spell simple and known words 

di^SiJ"^^^''*^., consonant has been 

doubled or a silent 'e' dropped 

h. fill in missing letters in common long vowel words 
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i. read, spell, pronounce: 

simple words with long vowel sounds 

simple words with three letter consonant 

blends 

words with the suffixes "ed, ing, y, ful, s, 

ly , less , ness , ment , th ' 

names of days and months 

common contractions and abbreviations 

j • read, pronounce and spell some common homonyms and 
compounds 

k. read, pronounce and spell numbers to 100 

1. write sentences using spelling or vocabulary words 

m • read , pronounce , spel 1 : 

common two-syllaO^le, phonetically regular 

words with long or short vowel sounds in the 

first syllable (diner or dinner) 

words containing the vowel combinations: oo, 

aw, au, *ow, ou,*oi, oy, ew, ek, ie 

common irregular plurals f-ves, o-os, oes, 

goose«*geese 

words with silent consonants 
words with common prefixes 

n. read pronounce, spell: 

words to which suffixes have been added 

including those ending in ce , ge , y and in 

which stress is a factor 

common words with unstressed vowel sounds 

common words with unusual patterns 

increasingly difficult words that follow 

regular (vowel and consonant, prefix and 

suffix) patterns ^ 

a list of commonly misspelled words 

words with a variety of prefixes and suffixes 

o. divide words into syllitbles 

Punctuation: 

a. punctuate end of sentences with a period or 
question mark 

b. punctuate with comma series, interrupting 
elements, appositives and tag questions and 
compound sentences 

c. differentiate between and punctuate direct and 
indirect (juotes 



axfferentiate between plurals and possessives 



e. recognize contractions 

f. recognize letter format 

3. Capitalize proper nouns, titles, sentence beginnings. 

Use correct structure and syntax. 

1. Select words to complete a sentence. 

2. Construct sentences from short lists of subjects and 
predicates • 

3. Reassemble a mixed-up cartoon or picture sequence. 

4. Reassemble a mixed«-up sentence. 

5. Distinguish between sentences and fragments of 
sentences . 

6. Complete a simple sentence when given a fragment, i.e. 
sxibject or verb missing. 

7. Construct sentence answers to questions using words and 
phrases in question. 

8. Use simple and progressive verb tenses correctly. 

9. Write sentences that show subject verb agreement. 

10. Use pronoun forms correctly. 

11. Distinguish between sentences and fragments or run- 
ons. 

12. Write simple, complex and compound sentences. 
Demonstrate tmderstanding of the writing px;ocess. 

1. Compose and punctuate declarative, interrogative, 
imperative and exclamatory sentences. 

2. Write simple declarative and interrogative sentences. 

3. Sequence pictures, cartoons; write sentences about each 
picture to create a descriptive paragraph. 

4. Write sentences in simple present, past, future and 
present progressive tenses. 

5. Compose simple sentences based on personal experience 
and vbcabularly. 

6. Use correct paragraph form. 
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I. Write short personal experience stories. 

8. Punctuate own writing properly. 

9. Write well organized, logical paragraphs for different 
purposes • 

10. Write descriptive paragraphs using vivid verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs. 

II. Express and argue point of view in essays of 2-3 
paragraphs . 

SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

Learning Outcome ! Upon completion of this level, the student 

will be able to speak and listen effectively. 

OBJECTIVES! 

A. Demonstrate basic listening skills. 

1. State the number of words in a simple sentence given 
orally. 

2. Identify the initial consonant and/or the final 
consonant of words given orally. 

3. Identify rhyming words given orally. 

4. State the nximber of sounds in a phonetically regular 
CVC word given orally. 

5. Hear and identify long vowel sounds. 

6. Hear a number of syllables in a word. 

7. Distinguish between single consonant sounds and 
consonant blends. 

8. Distinguish between the long and short sounds of each 
vowel . 

9. Identify contractions orally. 

10. Use contractions and long form in speaking. 
11* Identify the number of syllables in speech. 

12. Identify stressed syllables. 

13. Identify homonyms from spoken content. 
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14. State the root of a given word with a suffix and/or 
prefix. 

B. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely* 

1. Use the six journalism questions (Who, What^ Where, 
When, Why and How). 

2. Demonstrate language and behavior appropriate to the 
situation. 

C. Give and follow directions or instructions. 

1. Break a task into a logical sequence. 

2. Provide/ recognize key words and details. 

3. Ask/ answer clarifying questions. 

D. Present/ evaluate a point of view or information effectively. 

1. a. Choose and organize related ideas. 

b. Present ideas clearly in standard English. 

c. Use appropriate voice and body language (eye 
contact, posture, gestures) . 

d. Adjust presentation according to audience 
participation/reaction. 

APPLICATIONS OF BASIC READT NG. WRITING, SPEAKIN G AND LISTENING 
SKILLS 

1. Follow simple oral instructions. 

2. Follow directions given in picture symbols. (-4- $) 

3. State and %nrite own name, address and telephone number. 

4. Read price tags. 

5. Alphabetize words according to first letter. 

6. Address envelopes. 

7. Identify common written signs. (Stop, Danger, Walk) 

8. Locate phone numbers in a phone book, given the name 
and address. 
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9. Follow directions on l2U)els and packages. 

10. Read and follow simple charts, maps and diagrams. 

11. Read and fill in simple forms with f ill-in-the-blanks, 
true/ false, multiple choice and short answer questions. 

12. Compose a short written message. 

13. Fill out simple application forms. 

14. Write a simple covering letter describing self to 
potential employer. 

15. Organize material to go into a resxime. 

16. Use tables of contents to locate items in a variety of 
resources. 

17. Alphabetize words that begin with the same three 
letters . 

18. Use an index to locate information in a book. 

19. Use guide words to locate information in a book. 

20. Use dictionaries to check spelling and locate meanings 
of words. 

21. Use dictionaries to find the number of syllables in 
words and how to divide words into syllables. 

22. Use dictionaires to find pronunciation and stress for 
words . 

23. Locate books in library by use of a card catalogue. 

24. Identify various services and resources available at 
local libraries. ^ 

25. Read and follow instructions on care and operation of 
common things such as home appliances and automobiles <. 

26. Use manuals to find information. 

27. Relate reading to personal experiences, especially in 
career exploration and classifications. 

28. Write different types of letters. 

29. Complete common government, banking and application 
forms. 

30. Research and write reports and other projects. 

31. Summarize factual material. 

« 
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32 . Use common reference books such as dictionaries , 
encyclopedias, thesauruses and atlases. 

33 • Prepare a personal data sheet or resume to accompany a 
letter of application. 

34 • Respond to advertisements, newspapers, stories, radio 
journalism, etc, 

35. Acquire information from and about agencies. 

36. Critically analyze own communication skills toward 
self -improvement. 

37. Appraise validity of material from own experiences and 
other criteria. 
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INTERMEDIATE IJSVgT, gPMMUNTgATTQNS 



READING: 



Lg^rninq OutgOJng; upon completion of this level the student 

will be able to read with literal and 
critical comprehension. 

OBJECTIVES! 



Locate information for a specific purpose using a variety of 
sources such as telephone directories, industrial 
directories, catalogues, manuals, dictionaries, thesauruses 
and encyclopedias. 



1. Describe the purpose of basic reference sources such as 
dictionaries, directories, manuals, etc. 

2. Use the catalogue system of a library (card, computer 
or microfiche) , locate the various sections of the 
library, and request assistance from library staff. 

3. Use a table of contents and/or index from reference 
material • 

4. Skim and scan reference materials. 



Recognize symbols and signs; interpret maps, floor plans, 
schedules, charts, tables and graphs. 



1. Locate and use titles, legends and keys on graphic 
representations . 

2. Locate and use the scale on graphic representations. 

3. Interpret math symbols and units of measurement 
commonly used on graphic representations. 

4. Identify different types of .graphs. 

5. Locate information on a matrix. 

Determine key information from notes, messages, memos, 
vouchers, invoices, claims, simple instructions, letters and 
short reports. 



Identify the common forms and structures of . short 
business communications. 

Identify whole numbers, decimals, fractions and units 
of measure. 
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3. Interpret figures, units of measure, symbols and 
abbreviations used in business communications. 

°* rf?^^oH^ ideas and details in magazines, newspapers and 

related occupational articles. 

^* typical structures of magazines, newspapers 

and occupational articles. t^apet:. 

2. Identify the purpose of a given article. 

3. Locate the main thesis in a given article. 

eSert^on?K?iSi^ supporting details such as statistics, 
expert opinions and observations. 

^' SSSi^ S!f, journalism questions (Who, What, Where, 

^ints.^ ^""^ ^° articles to extract maiA 

2a?o^?^i? between fact and opinion and cause and effect, 
make inferences and determine writer's purpose and audience! 

^' falts!^^ phrases that signal opinions and 

^' f Sini^2« "^V" ,a statement factual and identify 

:^i??erma?erif?r"' statements from a variety ol 

3. Explain what makes an opinion, judgment, inference. 

** judgment, inference by 

using a variety of written materials. 

if?!I^H?,^^^ purpose of a piece of writing and the 

methods used to achieve it. 



E. 



WRITING: 

L?arninq QUtromf ; upon completion of this level the student 

«will be able to write proficiently for 
different purposes using a variety of forms. 

OBJECTTVffg ? 

A. Demonstrate control of standard written English. 
1. Use correct mechanics. 
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2. Use correct structure and syntax. 

3. Use correct word choice/usage. 

B. Demonstrate understanding of the writing process. 

1. Generate and sselect ideas for a specific purpose. 

2. Use prewriting strategies such as brainstorming, 
clustering and drawing on experience. 

3. Incorporate relevant, specific and appropriate 
material/ ideas. f 

4. Support main idea(s) appropriately. 

5. Organize writing logically and coherently. 

6. Revise and edit using a variety of techniques. 



c. 



Apply writing skills and strategies (as outlined in A and B) 



1. Complete forms and questionnaires. 

2. Write memos, letters, and resumes. 

3. Summarize articles in point form and in sentences. 

4. Compose a series of paragraphs to develop a theme in a 
report or essay. 

SPEAKING AI/D LISTENING: 

Lgflrninq gUtgoae ; upon completion of this level, the student 

will be able to speak and listen effectively 
in a variety of situations. 

OBJECTIVES i 

A. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely. 

1. Use the six journalism questions (Who, What, Where, 
When, Why and How) . • ' 

2. Demonstrate language and behavior appropriate to the 
situation. 
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Give and follow directions or instructions. 

1. Break a task into a logical sequence. 

2. Provide/recognize key words and details. 

3. Ask/answer clarifying questions. 

Present/ evaluate a point of view or information effectively. 

1. a. Choose and organize related ideas. 

b. Present ideas clearly in standard English. 

c. Use appropriate voice and body language (eye 
contact, posture, gestures) . 

d. Adjust presentation according to audience 
participation/ reaction . 

2. a. Interpret speaker's intent through voice and body 

language. ' 

b. Confirm the speaker's intent by identifying key 
words, facts, opinions and implied meanings. 

c. Draw conclusions by sxammarizing, restating or 
questioning further. 
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ADVANCED LEVEL CQMMTTNICATTOMg 



READING: 

Learning Outcowft: Upon completion of this level the student 

will be able to read with literal and 
critical comprehension. 

OBJECTTt^S i 

A. Locate infonaation for specific research purposes using a 
full range of resources. » « 



B 



1. 



Use the catalogue systems and indexes available in a 
library, including periodical indexes and computer or 
microfiche catalogues 



2. Use various reference materials such as specialized 
dictionaries, almanacs, directories, encyclopedias and 
government publications. j f 

3. Use the sections of books (table of contents, indices, 
etc.) newspapers and magazines. 

4. Derive information from a variety of community, 
industrial or business literature such as leaflets 
newsletters and annual reports. 

5. Skim and scan various reference materials. 

6. Assess the usefulness of information or ideas in 
various written materials. 

Interpret symbols, signs, maps, floor plans, charts, tables 
and graphs. 

1. Locate and use titles, legends and keys on graphic 
representations. ^ ^ 



2. 



Locate and use the scale on graphic representations. 



3. Interpret math symbols and units of measure commonly 
used on graphic representations. 

4. Identify different types of graphs. 

5. Locate information on a matrix. 

6 . Draw inferences and conclusions from information given 
in graphic representations. 
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C. 



O. 



SfeStSen'SSriSf ""^ inferences from a wide variety 

^* °^ phrases that signal opinions. 

Dudgments, conclusions and factual statements. 

2. Explain what makes a statement factual and identify 

3. Explain what constitutes a conclusion, judgment 

* * sunS^H^oJ^ • ''f^ techniques used to support conclusions 
such as statistics, expert opinions, concrete examples, 

^* is^caufe aXd'e?Lfr*^?P"^^^i^^ patterns of writing such 
as cause and effect, classification, example, etc! 

6. Analyze the logical development of a piece of writina 
recognizing common logical fallacies. writing 

7. Evaluate the plausibility of a writer's conclusions. 
ml?er?als.^''^ ^""^^^ °^ * ^""^^ °f written 



1. 



2. 



3. 



WRITING: 



Describe and evaluate the style of a given oiece of 
Sart?2 "Terence to leviil of form^Ut^, imager? 

vivSS4«''„%*'"^^ of sentence structure, fr^shness^d 
vividness of expression, diction, tone and rhythm. 

Stecr^SI ^^i^?^^^^^/"^"'?'^^ °f a given 

S^^™^ • writing and evaluate whether the piece 
succeeds m its purpose. piece 

aS"pSi?Sse. *PP"P"*t« the intended audilnce 



Lgarninq gutminf^ ; upon completion of this level the student 

will be able to write proficiently for 
different purposes using a variety of forms. 



QBJECTIVEg: 

A. Demonstrate control of standard written English. 

1. Use correct mechanics. 

2. Use correct structure and syntax. 

3. Use correct word choice/usage. 

B. Demonstrate understanding of the writing process. 

1. Generate and select ideas for a specific purpose. 

2. Use prewriting strategies such as brainstorming, 
clustering and drawing on experience. 

3. Incorporate relevant, specific and appropriate 
materials/ ideas . 

4. Support main idea(s) appropriately. 

5. Organize writing logically and coherently. 

6. Revise and edit using a variety of techniques. 

C. Apply writing skills and strategies as outlined in A and B 
to: 

1. Complete forms and questionnaires. 

2. Write memos, letters, resumes and estimates. 

3. Summarize and synthesize information from several 
sources . 

4. Write a research paper and/or report with appropriate 
references. 

SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

Learning Outcome : Upon completion of this level, the student 

will be able to speak and listen effectively 
in a variety of situations. 
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A. Ask and answer questions coherently and concisely. 

1. Use the six journalism questions (Who, What, Where, 
When, Why and How) . 

2. Demonstrate language and behavior appropriate to the 
situation. 

B. Give and follow directions or instructions. 

1. Break a task into a logical sequence. 

2. Provide/ recognize key words and details. 

3. Ask/ answer clarifying questions. 

C. Present/evaluate a point of view or information effectively. 

1. a. Choose and organize related ideas. 

b. Present ideas clearly in standard English. 

c. Use appropriate voice and body language (eye 
contact, posture, gestures). 

d. Adjust presentation according to audience 
participation/ reaction . 

2. a. Interpret speaker's intent through voice and body 

language. 

b. Confirm the speaker's intent by identifying key 
words, facts, opinions, implied meanings. 

c. Draw conclusions by , summarizing, restating or 
questioning further. 
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BASIC MATHE MATICS CORE 



OBJECTIVES 

To the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will be able 
to: 

A, Recognize, explain and apply the language of mathematics 
relevant to one's assessed needs and learning styles. 

1. Identify, in horizontal and vertical form, mathematical 
symbols in simple mathematical equations such as: 

+ , — , X, >, < 

i.e. 2+3=5 7>4 2 4 

5-3«2 2<3 ±1 2£2 

4 X 7 = 28 5 28 

8 + 4 « 2 

2. Identify mathematical terminology in spoken and written 
form such as: 

plus/ and 

minus/ subtract/ take away 
times/multiplied by/groups of 
divided by/goes into 
equals/totals/ stun 

B. Apply the number system to the reading and writing of 
numbers. For whole numbers comprising up to seven digits: 

1. Read the numbers in numeric form. 

2. Read the numbers in written form. 

3. Write the numbers in ntimeric form. 

4. State the place value of any digit « 

5. Compare numbers and put them in order. 

6. Round numbers. 



C. Perform basic mathematics operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of whole nvimbers. 
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1. Solve horizontal and vertical addition problems with 
numbers comprising up to 5 digits using carrying. 
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i.e. 1234 

5678 1234 + 5678 + 9986 « 

9986 



a. Solve word problems involving addition of whole 
numbers • 

b. Check calculations manually using the appropriate 
operations. 

2. Solve horizontal and vertical subtraction problems for 
pairs of numbers comprising up to 5 digits^ using 
borrowing/ regrouping* 

i*e. 7824 

- 1753 7824 - 1753 » 



a. Solve word problems involving subtraction of whole 
numbers • , 

b. Check calculations manually using the appropriate 
operations. 

Solve horizontal and vertical multiplication problems 
for a pair of numbers to 3 digits. 

i.e. 276 

X 321 321 X 276 « 



a. Solve word problems involving multiplication of 
whole numbers. 

b. Check calculations manually, using the appropriate 
operations. 

4. State the first ten multiples of whole numbers from 
1-12. 

Distinguish even numbers from a collection of ten 
numbers containing even and odd numbers, including 0. 

i.e. 1, , 3, 255, 68, 3001, 0, 52, 7, 11 

Solve a horizontal division problem with a single digit 
divisor and no remainder. 

i.e. 49 7 « 7 

Transpose a horizontal division problem to long 
division form. 

i.e. 49+7 to 7|49 
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8 . Solve a long division problem with up to a 3 digit 
divisor. 

i.e. 237ll246 

a. Solve word problems involving division of whole 
numbers . 

b . check calculations manually using appropriate 
operations. 

9. Write whole numbers to a maximum of 7 digits in 
expanded form. 

i.e. 1345 « (1 X 1000)+(3 X 100)+(4 X 10)+(5 x 1) 

10. Solve numerical problems requiring the use of order of 
operations (excluding exponents) . 

i.e. (2x3) +4-6x2+3 

11. Identify perfect sc[uares, square roots and exponents. 

12. Solve for an unknown in a simple equation, 
i.e. ? + 5 « 7 

13. Check computations using a calculator. 

Recognize a variety of common geometric shapes as they 
appear in the environment. 



1. Identify a variety of common geometric shapes. 

2. Draw freehand a variety of common geometric shapes. 

3. Draw, using a geometric set, a variety of common 
geometric shapes. * 

4. List familiar geometric shapes as they appear in the 
environment. 

i.e. road signs 



Perform basic fractional operations. 



1. State the three meanings of a fraction including: 

a. a fraction is one equal part or several equal 
parts of one unit. 

b. a fraction is an indicated division. 

c. a fraction is a ratio of 2 numbers. 

2. Name the parts of a fraction. 
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3. Change a fraction to its aquivalent. 

4. List all the factors of whole numbers. 

5. Identify comaon factors of whole numbers. 

6. Identify G.C.F, or H.C.F. (Greatest Common Factor). 

7. Reduce fractions to lowest terms. 

8. Define prime and composite numbers. 

9. Factor a number to its prime components, 
i.e. 8 « 2 X 2 X 2 (or using a factor tree) 

10. Solve for LCF (Lowest Common Factor). 

11. Solve for LCD (Lowest Common Denominator). 

12. Compare fractions and rank according to size. 

13. Change improper fractions to mixed numbers and vice 
versa . 

14. Add horizontal and vertical groups of fraction? with 
common denominators. 

i.e. 1/3 + 2/3 

15. Add horizontal and vertical groups of fractions with 
unlike denominators. 

i.e. 1/4 + 1/3 

16. Add horizontal and vertical groups of mixed niombers 
with unlike denominators. 

i.e. 2 1/3 + 3 2/3 

17. Subtract horizontal and vertical fractions with unlike 
denominators . ^ 

i.e. 3/4 - 1/3 

18. Regroup mixed nximbers in preparation for subtraction. 

19. Subtract horizontal and vertical mixed numbers, 
i.e. 4 1/3-2 4/5 

a. Solve word problems involving addition or 
subtracting of fractions. 

20. Multiply fractions* 
i.e. 1/3 X 4/5 
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21. Multiply fractions using cancellation. 

22. Multiply fractions by whole numbers, 
i.e. 1/3 X 2 

23. Multiply mixed numbers. 

24. Find the reciprocal of a whole number, fraction or 
mixed nximber. 

25. Divide fractions, whole numbers and mixed numbers. 

a. Solve word problems using multiplication and/or 
division of fractions. 

Describe the basic concepts associated with decimal 
fractions and apply that knowledge in various economic and 
occupational settings. 

1. Read a decimal fraction, identifying place value in 
numeric and word form. 

2. Write a decimal fraction in numeric and word form. 

3. Rewrite a whole nximber as a decimal fraction, 
i.e. 5 « 5.0 

4. Compare decimal fractions and rank according to size. 

5. Round off decimal fractions. 

6. Add horizontal and vertical decimal fractions. 

7. Subtract horizontal and vertical decimal fractions. 

a* Solve word problems using addition or subtraction 

of decimal fractions, 
b. Check calculations using appropriate operations. 

8 • Multiply horizontal and vertical decimal fractions, 
locating decimal point appropriately and adding zeros 
as necessary. 

9. Divide horizontal and vertical decimals by whole 
numbers . 

i.e. 4|l2.8 or 12.8 -i- 4 
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10. Divide decimals by decimals locating decimal point 
appropriately. 

i.e. 12.5|298.6 

a. Solve word problems using multiplication and 
division of decimals. 

11. Convert decimal fractions to common fractions and vice 
versa . 

12. Compare decimal fractions to common fractions. 

G. Apply percentages to various economic and occupational 
settings . 

1. Read percents in numeric and word form. 

2. Write percents in numeric and word form. 

3. state the meaning of percent. 

a. show in pictorial form the meaning of percent, 
i.e. on graph paper 6% « 6/100 

4. Convert from percent to decimal to fraction in anv 
order. ' 

* Decimal Fraction 

50% .50 V2 

a. Solve word problems using percents. 

H. According to individual interests, apply learning strategies 
to one or more selected areas where mathematics is utilized 
m daily activities. 

•% 

1. Estimate and measure using metric measurements 
temperature, linear, volxime and mass. 

2. Estimate and measure using Imperial measurements 
temperature, linear, volxime and mass. 

3. Solve word problems involving time measurements and 
zones. 

4. Solve problems concerning banking/monetary 
transactions. ' 

5. Solve problems concerning culinary measures. 

276 
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6. Read conunon gauges and meters such as gas meters, 
speedometers, water meters, parking meters, barometers 
and clocks. 

7. Extract information from maps, scales and manuals. 

8. Read pie, bar and line graphs. 

9. Calculate perimeter, area and volume of squares and 
rectangles. 
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To the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will able to: 
A. Review whole number operations. 

1. Express whole numbers in expanded form, 
i.e. 825 » 8 X 100 +2x10+5x1 

2. Add, subtract, multiply and divide whole numbers. 

^* cStc"''\"lii\"f„n" ^« Properties of whole numbers to 
Siv^^s\onn'f'Sio^"e n^Sf^^^^^^^^ multiplication and 

I.e. 8 + 2 » 4 therefore 4 x 2 » 8 

nSi^Irs?"""^ problems using the basic operations of whole 

I.e. 5 - 2 « 3 therefore 3+2-5 

^* ^«??ec?^ s^^..5°^^°''^"^ ^^""^^ ^*°^°r' ^*=e' exponent, 
SSber! ^ ' P""^"^ "^«r' co£posit4 

TollTTf plSrcrs^^;re^s^"^"°"^ ^^-^ 

i.e. 5^ « 5 X 5 » 25 therefore 5^ - 25 
therefore 725-5 

factorization to find the least common 
multiple of two or more composite numbers. 

s^oS,! °^ operations rules and the grouping 



7. 
8. 



B. Review fraction operations. 

1. State the three meanings of a fraction. 

^* p?opei^^ f^a^tfii""^"^ numerator, denominator, 

fraction. mproper fractions, equivalent 

3. Expand fractions to higher equivalent forms. 

4. Reduce fractions to lowest terns. 
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5. Use the cross; products to determine whether or not two 
fractions are equivalent. 

6. Find the lowest comiaon denominator for a group of 
fractions. 

?• Compare fractions. 

i.e. indentify the largest: 2/3, 11/15, 15,21 

8. Identify a mixed number and change it to an improper 
fraction. 

9. Change an improper fraction to a mixed ntimber. 

10. Add and/or sxibtract a group of fractions and/or mixed 
numbers • 

11. State the reciprocal of any whole number, fraction or 
mixed number. 

12. Multiply a whole number., a fraction, or a mixed number 
by a fraction or a mixed number. 

13. Divide a whole nximber, a fraction or a mixed number by 
a fraction or a mixed number. 

14. Evaluate a fraction raised to a positive integer 
exponent. 

15. Evaluate the square root of fractions that are perfect 
.squares . 

16. Simplify complex fractions. 

C. Perform decimal operations. 

1. Write a decimal in expanded notation, 
i.e. 2.103 -2X1+ 1/10 + 0/100 + 3/1000 

2. Round decimals to a given place value. 

3. Add and subtract decimals. 

4. Multiply and Divide decimals. 

5. Change decimals to fractions and fractions to decimals. 

6. Solve word problems using decimal operations. 

D. Perform basic metric (SI) operations. 
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1. Write the symbols and state the meaning of commonly 
used prefixes in the metric system (SI) . 

2. Convert between units of the metric system. 

3. Solve word problems involving metric units. 

4. Compare and convert between SI and Imperial systems. 

5. Use caluclators, tables, manuals. 

E. Perform percent operations. 

1. Explain the meaning of percent. 

2. Change percents to fractions and fractions to percents. 

3. Change percents to decimals and decimals to percents. 

4. Compare fractions, decimals and percents. 
i.e. determine the largest: 3/8, 0.385, 3.85% 

^* eJ^rlsfions.^^"^^^ English sentences into algebraic 

i.e. 5 more than a number is 7 therefore x + 5 « 7 

6. Solve simple equations. 

7. Using equations: 

a. find a percent of a number. 

b. find a nxamber when a percent of it is known. 

c. find what percent one number is of another. 

8. Estimate answers in order to avoid obvious mistakes. 

9. Solve applied problems involving the three types of 
percent problems. * jf » "i. 

10. Identify the original amount, the new amount, the 
amount of increase, the amount of decrease. 

11. Solve problems involving percent increase. 

12. Solve problems involving percent decrease. 

F. Perform signed number operations. 

1. Understand the concept of positive and negative numbers 
and locate them on an appropriate nvuaber line. 

2. Identify integers. 

Er|c ' 2S^ 
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3« Use the symbols < and > to indicate the relationship 
between pairs of niunbers. 

4. Find the absolute value of a number* 

5. Understand the concept of t:he negative of a number. 

6. Simplify numbers preceded by a series of minus and plus 
signs. 

1. Add signed numbers* 

8* Subtract signed numbers* 

9. Evaluate expressions involving both addition and 
subtraction of signed numbers* 

10* Multiply signed numbers* 

11* Evaluate signed numbers raised to a power. 
12* Divide signed numbers* 

13* Evaluate expressions involving exponents and the four 
basic operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division* 



G* Perform exponent and scientific notation operations^ 



1* Evaluate variable expressions given the numerical 
(integer)- values of the letters* 

2* Simplify expressions by using the Laws of Exponents* 

3* Evaluate numerical expressions involving negative 
%^xponents * 

4* Evaluate numerical expressions involving zero 
exponents * 

5* Simplify and evaluate exponential expressions* 

6* Write fractions in product form using negative 
exponents * 

7. Change numbers in ordinary notation to their scientific 
notation and vice versa* 

8* Use scientific notation to multiply and divide very 
large and small niimbers. 

9* Use a calculator to evaluate expressions involving very 
large and small numbers* 
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Read, explain and perform ratio and proportion operations 
and to use ration and proportion to solve problems. 

1. Understand the concept of a ratio* 

2. Find the ratio of one quantity to another quantity. 

3. Solve word problems involving a proportion. 

4. Convert between xinits of measures using conversion 
ratios • 

Perform algebraic operations. 

1 . Understand the concepts of algebraic expressions , 
terms, like terms. 

2. Add and sxibtract like terms. 

3. Remove a grouping symbol which is preceded by a plus or 
a minus sign.' 

4. Simplify algebraic expressions by removing grouping 
symbols and collecting like terms. 

5. Vertically add and subtract algebraic expressions. 
Solve linear equations. 

1. Solve linear equations in one variable with whole 
number coefficients. 

Solve algebraic word problems. 

1. Derive an equation in one unknown • ^ 

2. Solve word problems involving one unknown. 

3. Express several unknowns in terms of one variable. 

Manipulate formulae. 

1. Evaluate simple formulas for specific values. 

2. Solve (rearrange) a simple formula for a specific 
variable of the foimula. 

2S4 
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INTERMEDIATE BUSINESS MATH 



OBJECTIVES 



To the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will be able 
to: 



A. Perform basic business mathematic operations. 



1. Correctly calculate extensions and totals of invoices. 

2. Correctly calculate cost prices, discounts and single 
equivalent discounts. 

3. Correctly calculate margin or mark-up from either cost 
or retail prices. 

4. Correctly calculate cost of goods when sale price and 
mark-up are known. 

5. Correctly calculate sale price when cost of goods and 
mark-up are known. 

6. Correctly prepare an Income Statement. 

7. Correctly complete and interpret data on inventory 
cards . 

8. Correctly use the interest formula I « PRr and 
determine the value of any missing elements. 
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OBJECTTVPg 

TO the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will be able 

A. Perform operations involving algebraic expressions. 

^* M^ff? certain algebraic expressions as monomials 
binomials, trinomials and multinomials. "onomiais, 

2. Multiply (using the horizontal or vertical form): 

a. several monomials. 

b. a monomial times a multinomial. 

c. a multinomial times a multinomial. 

meShodlf"*^ products using the following shortcut 

a. FOIL. 

b. the product of a sum and a difference. 

c. the square of a binomial. 

4. Divide a monomial by a monomial. 

5. Divide a multinomial by a monomial. 

L'ltinomUl. ^""^"^ f-tor of 

^* mS^?SomS!. monomial factor from a 

^' MnoSLls!"^"" trinomials into the product of two 

or^So Mn^^Aals?""" °' ^"^^^^^^ P"d-t 

10. Factor multinomials completely. 

B. Perform graphing in the Rectangular Coordinate System. 

1. Understand the concepts of a dependent and an 
independent variable. ««penuent ana an 

vaJuSes. * '^"'''^ °' •'J^^^i^n in two 
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3. Name points in the rectangular coordinate system by 
used of ordered pairs. 

4. Find the coordinates of a point in the rectangular 
coordinate system. 

5. Graph an equation in two variables using a table of 
values . 

6. Obtain information by analyzing graphs. 

7. Graph linear equations by finding the coordinates of 
three points. 

8. Graph linear equations by finding X - and Y- 
intercepts and one additional point. 

solve systems of linear equations in two variables. 

1. Solve a system of linear equations in two variables by 
using one of the following methods: 

i. graphing. 

ii . sxibstitution . 

iii . addition-subtraction . 

2. solve word problems by using systems of linear 
equations in two variables. 

Perform basic mensuration operations in geometry. 

1. calculate the perimeter of squares rectangles, 
parallelograms, trapezoids, triangles and circumference 
of circles. 

2. Find area of squares, r otangles, "triangles, 
trapezoids, parallelograms, circles and other composite 
figures. 

Perform basic operations involving basic geometric concepts. 

1. Define angles, adjacent angles, vertically opposite 
angles, complementary angles, supplementary angles and 
negative angles. 

2. Identify pairs of complementary angles and pairs of 
supplementary angles. 

3. Classify angles according to size ie. acute, right, 
obtuse, straight angles. 
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4. Classify triangles and their properties according to 
sides ie. scalene, equilateral, right, isosceles, 

5* Use the triangle angle-sum rule to calculate the size 
of tinknown angles. 

6. Use the Pythagorean theorem to calculate the length of 
a side in a right triangle. 
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ADVANCED MATHEMATICS CORE 



OBJECTIVES 

To the satisfaction of the instructor^ the students will be able 
to: 



A. Perform operations described in the Intermediate Level Core 
Units • 



1. Define real numbers, opposites, reciprocals and 
absolute values. 

2. Perform addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of real numbers. 

3. Perform order of operations with real numbers. 

4. Solve equations in one unknown. 

5. Manipulate formulae. 

6. Identify the properties of exponents including rational 
exponents . 

B. Perform operations with radicals. 

1. Reduce a radical to its simplest form by employing the 
laws of radicals. 

2. Perform addition, sxibtraction, multiplication and 
division of radicals. 

3. Simplify radical expressions including rationalizing 
denominators . • 



C. Solve quadratic equations. 

1. Given any quadratic equation rewrite it in the form: 

ax^ + bx + c » 0 

2. Use the quadratic formula to solve a quadratic 
equation. 

3. Solve word problems using quadratic ec[uations. 
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Graph linear equations and inequalities. 
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1. Plot and identify points on a Cartesian coordinate 
system* 

2. Plot the graph of a linear equation. 

3. Plot the graph of a linear inequality. 

E. Determine properties of linear equations. 

1. Given a linear equation, determine the slooe and the X 
and y intercepts of the line represented. 

2. Given the slope and Y intercept, determine the equation 
of a line. 

3. Given two points on a plane, determine: 

a. slope. 

b. equation of the line joining them. 

c. distance between them. 

F. Perform operations involving variation. 

1. Solve direct, inverse and compound variation problems 
i.e. utilize the K - method 

G. Solve systems of linear equations in two unknowns. 

1. Use graphs to solve systems of linear equations in two 
unknowns « 

2. Algebraically solve systems of linear equations in two 
unknowns by: 

a. elimination by sxibstitution 

b. elimination by addition and suJdtraction 

3. Use Cramer's Rule to solve systems of linear equations 
in two unknowns « 

H. Algebraically solve systems of equations in three unknowns 
and/or determinants. 
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ADVANCED BUSTWrcfiG ffftgiff 



OBJEOTTVRS 

To the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will be able 
to: 



A. Perform business mathematical operations. 

1. Correctly determine the principal to be invested now to 
earn a future anoxint using the formula: 



1 + rt 

Correctly calc:ulate interest rates per period of time 
using compound interest tables. ' 

Correctly calculate amounts to which a given principal 
will accumulate at a given time using the formula: 

A « P (1 + i)" 

Correctly calculate present value using the formula: 

1 

PV « 



A(l + i)" 

or any missing elements of the formula. 

5. Correctly calculate monthly installment payments, 
interest, amount applied to principal and loan 
balances . 

m 

6. Correctly use formulae and loan schedules to calculate 
effective annual interest rate. 

7. Correctly calculate proceeds from interest and non- 
mterest bearing notes. 

8. Correctly calculate the proceeds from discounted 
interest and non- interest bearing notes. 

9. Correctly apply rations to amounts to solve problems on 
partnership profits or losses and corporation 
dividends . 

10. Perform payroll calculations. 
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11. Perfozm basic consxmer math. 

12. Calculate real estate mortgages using tables for 
reference. 

13. Perform basic statistical operations including: 

a. estimation of mean, median and mode. 

b. construction . and interpretation of pie and bar 
charts. 

14. Pevform operations involving sequences and arithmetic 
and geometric series. 
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ADVANCED MATOKMATTCS TKi;;ffl^Trftj, 

OBJECTTWS 

To the satisfaction of the instructor, the students will be able 
to: 

A. Perform the operations in the Intermediate Technical 
Mathematics Unit. 

B. Perform operations and solve equations involvina 
polynomials. ^ 

1. Calculate sixm and difference. 

2. Perfoxnn multiplication. 

3. Perform division, stating restrictions. 

C. Graph simple conic sections. 

1. Graph a parabola. 

2. Graph a circle. 

3. Graph an ellipse and hyperbola. 

D. Perform computations involving angles. 

1. Perform basic operations in Unit E of the Intermediate 
Mathematics Technical Module. 

2. Define minutes and seconds as sxibdivisions ot a degree. 

3. Add and subtract angles. 

4. Multiply and divide angles by. a constant. 

5. Convert minutes and seconds to decimal degrees and vice 
versa . 

6. Define radian measure. 

7. Convert from degrees to radian and vice versz. 

8. Solve word problems involving calculations of arc 
length, sector area, linear and angular velocities. 
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Calculate primary trigonometric ratios. 

1. Define the sine, cosine and tangent ratios. 

2. Calculate the numberical values of the sine, cosine and 
tangent angles between 0* and 90* using a calculator 
and/ or teOale. 

3. Find an unknown side or angle in a right triangle using 
the appropriate trigonometric ratio. 

4. Solve applied word problems including those involving 
angles of elevation and depression. 

Calculate quadrant values. 

1. Define unit circle to demonstrate quadrants. 

2. Employing the CAST Rule identify the four quadrants and 
state the sine convention for trigonometric ratios for 
any angle in any quadrant. 



3. Find the numerical value for any trigonometric ratio e 
where 0* s 9 < 360* and/or 0 S e < 2ir. 

Perform operations for oblique triangles. 

1. Define oblique triangle. 

2. Use the Law of Sines to solve for any unknown side or 
angle in a given triangle. 

3. Determine whether the Ambiguous case situation is 
applicable and consequently give two solutions for the 
triangle. 

4. Use the Law of Cosines to solve for any unknown side or 
angle in a given triangle. 

5. Solve appropriate word problems. 
Perform logarithmic operations. 

1. Identify the properties of logarithms. 

2. Convert equations from logarithmic to exponential form 
and vice versa. 

3. Perform change of base operations. 

4. Solve appropriate word problems 
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I« Develop measurement computation skills. 

1* Identify numbers as either exact or approximate* 

2. Determine the number of significant digits in an 
approximate number* 

3. Determine the precision of an approximate number. 

4. Perform operations with approximate nxombers. 
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This course is intended for the student with little or no 
exposure to the language of science and technology. The intent 
is to develop awareness and familiarity with the language of 
science and the method of scientific investigation. Course 
content is focused on concepts which impinge on the student's 
daily life, which he/she frequently hears or sees. The course is 
meant to demystify science, correct some misunderstanding and 
:)rovide a base for questioning and discovering the world around 
us and how it works. 



OBJECTIVES 



A. Recognize, understand and. apply the metric system for 
measurement of length, capacity, volume, mass and area. 



B. demonstrate an adequate awareness and knowledge of maps and 
mapping as may be applied to daily activities. 



1. Identify the different types of maps. 

2. Identify the symbols on maps and legends and interpret 
their meaning. 

3. Explain the scale of a map. 

4. Locate and recognize the importance of a direction rose 
on a map. 



C. Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used in 
the study of nutrition, human anatomy and genetics. 



1. Describe the importance of vitamins, Canada's Food 
Guide, fibre, fat and sugar. 

2. Correctly identify organs such as brain, heart, lungs, 
pancreas, intestines, stomach, liver and kidneys. 

3. Correctly identify and describe the role of organ 
systems such as nervous, circulatory, endocrine, 
skeletal, respiratory, digestive and reproductive. 

4. Define diseases such as diabetes, heart disease, 
ulcers, blood pressure and headaches, bacteria, 
immunization and aids. 

5. Demonstrate a general knowledge of genes, chromosomes, 
Punnett squares, dominant and recessive genes and 
bioteclinology . 

6. Identify the effects of drugs, substances, alcohol and 
allergies. 
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Demonstirate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used in 
the study of botany. 

1. Define photosynthesis, respiration, deciduous, 
coniferous, acid rain, silviculture and conservation. 

2. Demonstrate an awareness of environmental issues and 
their economic significance such as acid rain, 
pesticides, fertilizers and nutrient cycling. 

Recognize and identify some of the basic terms used in the 
study of mechanics, electricity., magnetism, power, nuclear 
power and energy. 

Demonstrate a knowledge of basic environmental issues. 



1. Explain the effects of air pollution, acid rain, noise 
pollution , ozone , waste management , recycl ing , soil 
erosion, land use management, catalytic converters, 
leaded vs unleaded fuels, road salt, nuclear industry 
and desert encroachment. 



Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used in 
the study of resources. 



1. Explain the concepts renewable and non-renewable 

resources, fossil fuels, conservation, mining, geo- 

thermal, solar, wind, nuclear and tidal energy, hydro 
electricity and wildlife conservation. 



Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used in 
the study of matter and atomic theory. • 

1. Describe properties of matter, states of matter, 
changes of state , structure of matter , the law of 
conservation of matter and the atomic model. 



Demonstrate a knowledge of some of the basic terms used in 
the study of technology. 

1. Define basic technological terms such as insulation. Re- 
value, etc. 

2. Identify the issues associated with insulation, x-rays, 
nuclear reactors, microwaves, cruise missiles, 
supersonic jets , fluorescent lighting and irradiated 
food. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this course, the student will be able to: 

General Science 

h. Explain the concept of Science. 

1. Define scientific tenas such as science, chemistry, 
biology and physics. 

2. summarize the scientific method and be able to apply it 
in solving a variety of problems. 

3. Identify lab eqpiipment. 

4. Write a model of a lab report. 

5. Follow/obey all lab safety procedures. 

6. List a minimum of three appropriate reasons for 
studying science. 

Chemistry 

B. Explain what matter is. 

1. Define terms related to matter such as condensation, 
sublimation, solid, elements, compounds and mixture. 

2. Draw and correctly label a change of state diagram. 

3. Safely perform and prepare lab reports for experiments. 

4. State Che assumption of the Kinetic molecular theory of 
matter. 

5. Classify matter as homogeneous/heterogeneouj^ and 
metal/non-*metal . 

6. Compare the three states of matte r according to volxime, 
shape and compressibility. 

7. Distinguish between physical and chemical properties 
and physical and chemical changes. 
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Explain what an atom is. 



1. Define terms related to the atom. 

2. Write chemical symbols for elements and name elements 
given chemical symbols for a minimur. of 25 elements. 

3. Draw and label a Bohr diagram of any five of the first 
elements . 

4. Compare the three main components of an atom. 

5. Distinguish between ionic and covalent bonding by 
giving two ex2U&ples of each. 

6. Write chemical formulas for each of the folD.owing: 
water ^ carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, table salt, 
sugar, sodium bicarbonate (baking soda), calcium 
carbonate (chalk) • 



Explain what water is« 



1. Define terms related to water such as water, freezing 
point, boiling point, solvent, etc. 

2. Perform experiments related to water such as 
electrolysis and synthesis; prepare a lab report for 
each experiment. 

3. Discuss the significance of water for life. 

4. List five characteristics of water. 



Explain what solutions are and identify their 
characteristics . « 



1. Define terms related to solutions such as solute, 
solvent , solution , solubility , etc . 

2. Compare the different types of solutions and give 
examples of each. 

3. List five characteristics of solutions. 

4. Select solutions from a given list* 

5. Prepare solutions such as table salt solution, sugar 
solution, alcohol/water solution; prepare a lab report 
for each experiment. 

6. Plot and interpret a* solvibility curve. 
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^* cSracteristics ^"'^ ^^^^^ identify their 

1. Define terns related to acids and bases such as acid, 
base, neutralization. ' 

2. List five examples of acids and bases encountered in 
everyday life. 

3. Identify a nininum of three characteristics of acids 
and of bases. 

4. Perforn experinents to illustrate neutralization, 
characteristics of acids and bases; prepare a lab 
report for each experiment. 

Bioloay 

G. With the aid of a nicroscope, explain what a cell is. 

1. Define terms related to the nicroscope and the cell. 

2. List six characteristics of living things. 

3. operate a nicroscope and label its parts. 

4. Perforn experinents to prepare and study microscopic 
slides of plant and animal cells; prepare lab reports 
for all experiments. f 

5. Distinguish between plan cells and animal cells. 

6. Draw and label diagrams for plant and animal cells. 

H. Explain the cell reproduction process. 

1. Define terms related to cell reproduction such as 
Chromatin, chromosomes, chromatial genes, 
SJsti^etc^*''' unicellular, tissue, organ, organ 

2. Draw diagrams of the four stages of mitosis and explain 
what happens at each stage. 

3. study the four stages of mitosis under the microscope 
and using films and videos. 
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Diafestion and Nutrition 



I. Explain the concept of nutrition and how it affects our 
health. 



1. Define terms related to nutrition such as vitamins, 
nutrition, balanced diet, etc. 

2. List a minimum of three basic nutrient requirements of 
the human body, other than vitamins and minerals. 

3. List a minimum of five vitamin and five mineral 
requirements of the human body. 

4 . Describe a minimum of one function for each of the 
vitamins and minerals listed. 

5. Identify the best sources for vitamins and minerals 
listed. 

6. Identify a minimum of three acceptable nutritional 
practices . 

7. Identify a minimum of three reasons for following 
recommended nutritional practices. 

8. List the five main food groups according to Canada's 
Food Guide. 



J. Explain the digestion process in relation to the human body. 



1. Define terms related to digestion such as digestive 
system, organ and enzymes. 

2. List and describe the function of the or^fans of the 
digestive system. ^ 

3. Correctly label a minimum of 12 parts on a diagram of 
the digestive system. 

4. List the enzymes required for digestion of proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats. 



Ecology 



K. Explain the processes of photosynthesis and respiration. 



1. Define terms relevant to photosynthesis and respiration 
such as oxygen, carbon dioxide, glucose, catalyst and 
chlorophyll . 
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2. Provide examples that illustrate the importance of 
photosynthesis to human life. 

3. Explain the significance of the conversion of solar 
energy to potential energy which can be stored. 

4. Describe the process of photosynthesis and identify 
where it occurs. 



5. 



Describe the process of respiration and identify where 
and when it occurs. 

6. List four factors essential for the photosynthetic 
process . 

7. Draw and correctly label a diagram indicating the raw 
materials and products of photosynthesis. 

8. Write the foreword equation for photosynthesis. 

9. Define terms relevant to ecology such as flora, fauna, 
habitat, niche and ecosystem. 

10. Correctly draw and label a schematic diagram to 
illustrate the water cycle. J-agiraa to 

11. Describe the role of the sun as an energizer in wind 
and water erosion. 

12. Apply Newton's Third Law to illustrate the balance of 
nature as a form of elastic equilibrium. 

13. Define and explain a food chain. 

14. Draw a food web. 

15. Identify and describe ecological problem areas such as 
air pollution, water pollution and noise pollution. 

16. Analyze the ecological impact resulting from nuclear 
hydro and fossil fuel energy production; propose 
possible solutions to these problems. 

17. List natural phenomena which alter our environment and 
describe their environmental impact. 

18. Describe notable historical effects for a minimum of 
three natural phenomena which alter our environment. 

Circulation and P«»« Diration 

L. Explain the human circulation and respiration processes. 

1. Define terms related to circulation and respiration 
such as vein, artery, lung, heart, alveoli and bronchi. 
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2. Correctly label a minimum of 8 parts on a diagram of 
the heart. 

3. Trace the flow of blood through the circulatory system. 

4. With respect to their origin, function, shape and size 
compare in chart form, red blood cells/ white blood 
cells; platelet and plasma. 

5. Correctly ladael a minimxim of 6 parts on a diagram of 
the respiratory system. 

6. Differentiate between breathing and respiration. 

7. Describe the function of the diaphragm in the breathing 
process . 

8. Describe how the expansion and contraction of the chest 
cavity makes breathing possible. 

9. Compare the composition of inhaled air with exhaled air 
and explain the differences and why they occur. 

10. List and discuss a minimxim of 3 diseases/malfunctions 
of the circulatory and respiratory systems. 



Heat 



H. Explain the concept of heat. 



1. Define terms related to heat such as heat, temperature, 
conduction, convection, radiation and R-value. 

2. Explain how heat travels and provide examples. 

3. List a minimum of 5 sources of heat energy and explain 
how to prevent transfer of heat energy/R-value. 

4. State the assiu&ptions of Kinetic molecular theory. 

5 . Perform experiments on expansion of solids , heat 
exchange, power of a heater, specific heat capacity of 
various liquids, specific latent heat of fusion and of 
vaporization; prepare lah reports for each experiment. 

6. Explain change of state, fusion and vaporization. 

7. Manipulate the heat formulae and solve for each factor. 

8. Solve a variety of problems on conversion of Kelvin to 
Celsius and vice versa, power and heat energy, specific 
heat capacity of various sxibstances, latent heat of 
fusion and of vaporization using correct units. 
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Light 

N. Explain the theory of light. 

1. Define terms related to light such as optics, plane 
mirrors, curved mirrors and lenses. 

2. List a minimum of 4 sources of light energy. 

3. Perform experiments on shadows, plane mirrors, curved 

refraction, dispersion of white light 
pin-hole camera; •prepare lab reports for each 

4. State the laws of reflection and of refraction. 

«^°"vergiiig mirror and lenses with the 
diverging mirror and lenses, with respect to name. 
appliSatifn^"* produced and practical 

Manipulate th light formulae and solve for each factor. 

Discuss optical instruments and light; compare the 
human eye with the modem camera and list the vision 
defects and how to correct them. 

of problems on speed of light, curved 
^^55 length formula and index of 

refraction expressing answers in the correct units. 

Magnetism 

N. Explain magnetic theory. 

1. Define terms relevant to magnetism such as force, pole, 
line of flux and domain theory. poie, 

^* an ;..yeriment to map the lines of flux in the 

magnetic field on a bar and/or horseshoe magnet; 
prepare lab reports for each experiment. 

3. Identify the 4 characteristic lines of flux. 

4. Name a minimum of two diamagnetic substances, two- 
s^stanc?"*^^'' substances and two paramagnetic 

5. conduct an experiment to construct a magnet; prepare 
lab report for experiment. 

field^^* ^* *■ ^^^^ its own magnetic 
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Use a magnetic compass and apply proper correction for 
dedication and indication. 

Describe some applications of magnetic principles in 
accelerators, medical diagnostics, geophysics, etc. 

Describe the relationship between magnetic field and 
electric currents. 



Sound 

O. Explain sound theory. 

1. Define terms relevant to the study of sound such as 
condensation, rarefaction, amplitude, pitch, frequency, 
supersonics and ultrasonic. 

2. Demonstrate correct use of pertinent formulae and 
units. 

3. Describe the propagation of energy by longitudinal 
waves . 

4. Correctly label a diagram to illustrate the parts of a 
longitudinal wave. 

5. List the variables which determine the velocity of 
sound. 

6. Conduct an experiment to determine the velocLt\r of 
sound in the air at a given temperature; prepare a lab 
report for the experiment. 

7. Identify the applications of sonics, ultrasonics and 
supersonics such as stereos, medical diagnostics and 
pulverization. • 



Machines 
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P. Demonstrate a basic understand of the terminology and 
operation of simple machines. 

1. Define terms related to machines such as simple 
machines and torque levers. 

2. List a minimum of 5 simple machines and describe their 
f xinctions . 

3. With reference to fulcrum, resistance and effort 
describe each of the three classes of levers and 
provide examples of each. 
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4. State *he law of the lever and explain it's 
nathematical form. 

5. Using correct units, solve problems using the law of 
the lever. 

6. Perform a minimum of one experiment for each class of 
lever; prepare lab reports for each experiment. 

7. Calculate the nechanical advantage of machines. 

8. Solve qualitative problems which demonstrate the 
practical applications of machines such as the wedge 
and the screw. 

Density and Sneei^ l- Gravity 

Q. Explain density and gravity and their effects. 

1. Define terms related to density and specific gravity 
such as density, specific gravity, mass and hydrometer. 

2. Use formulas to calculate the density and specific 
gravity of liquids and solids. 

3. Perform a minimum of 3 experiments to determine/compare 
density and specific gravity of liquids and solids; 
prepare lab reports for each experiment. 

4. Solve qualitative problems which demonstrate the 
practical application of density and specific gravity 
such as battery, anti-freeze and milk testing. 

current Electricity 

R. Understand current electricity and how it operates. 

1. Define terms related to current electricity such as 
current, voltage, resistance. Ampere, ohm, volt and 
iatt. 

2. List a minimum of 4 sources of electrical energy. 

3. State and compare the 3 factors of electrical currents 
(current, voltage, resistance) , units and symbolF>* 

4» Draw and label with correct symbols a schematic diagram 
of a simple electrical circuit* 

5* With respect to current, voltage and resistance compare 
series and parallel circuits using correct units. 
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6. Perform a miniiaum of three experiments to demonstrate 
electrical principles such as Ohm's law, series 
circuits and parallel circuits; prepare lab reports for 
each experiment. 

7. Solve for each factor in a given electrical formulae 
such as Ohm*s lav. 

8. Solve problems on Ohm's law, series circuits, parallel 
circuits and series/parallel combinations using correct 
units. 



S. Explain the concept of static electricity. 



1. Define terms relevant to static electricity such as 
electron, proton, electroscope and induction. 

2. Conduct a minimxam ot four contact and induction 
experiments to create a positive or negative charge on 
an electroscope; prepare lab reports for each 
experiment. 

3. Provide and compare examples of conductors and 
insulators. 

4. Explain why static electricity is a problem i.e. 
lightning and rollers in pulp mills. 

5. Explain how static electricity can be useful i.e. 
safety in an electrical storm, breakdown of dioxin and 
electronic air cleaners. 



Introduction to Mechanics 



T. Explain basic mechanical theory. 



1. Define terms related to introductory mechanics such as 
force, energy, motion, acceleration and speed. 

2. Explain the terms scalene quantity and vector quantity 
and provide a minimum of two examples for each. 

3. Using correct units, solve problems which require the 
use of formulae such as: 



atic Electricity 



P « ST 



and 



A » V 




t 
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4. Conduct & minimum of one experiment using distance, 
speed and acceleration; prepare a lab report for the 
experiment. 

5. Explain the difference between balanced and unbalanced 
force and provide examples of each. 

6. State Newton *s three laws and provide two examples for 
each. 

7. Perform a minimum of one experiment for each of 
Newton * s laws ; prepare a lab report for each 
experiment. 

8. Explain the difference between kinetic and potential 
energy and provide a minimum of two examples for each. 

9. State the Law of Conservation of Energy. 

10. Using correct units, solve word problems for force, 
power and energy. 

11* Perform a minimxim of two experiments related to energy 
and power; prepare lab reports for each experiment. 
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OBJECTIVES 



CHEMISTRY ADVANCEg 



A. Perform basic mathematical operations. 



1. Perform the mathematics necessary for its application 
to chemistry, such as formula manipulation. 



B. Perfoxrm basic metric operations. 



1. Understand the Metric system and the use of measurement 
as it applies to chemistry. 



C. Explain the basic concepts of matter. 



1. Describe the classification and properties of matter. 

2. Describe components of matter, such as elements, atoms, 
compounds, formula ux:its and molecules. 



D. Explain the b^zsic structure of the atom. 



1. Describe Dalton^s Atomic Theory. 

2. Describe the three basic subatomic particles and their 
properties. 

3 . Describe the arrangement of electrons around ' the 
nucleus . 



E. Describe the periodic classification of the elements. 



1. Explain periodic lav. 

2. Describe the characteristics of the periods and groups 
of the periodic teible. 

F. Describe the characteristics of compounds. 

1. Describe and calculate oxidation numbers. 

2. Describe the chemical bond. 
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Explain the nomenclature of inorganic compounds. 

1. Describe the system for naming inorganic compounds. 

2. Describe the formulas for inorganic compounds. 

Perform chemical calculations. 



1. Describe and calculate formula and molecular masses. 

2. Describe and calculate the mole. 

Interpret chemical equations. 

1. Describe and balance chemical equations. 

2. Describe the types of chemical reactions. 

3. Describe reaction rates. 

4. Describe chemical equilibria. 

1- Describe the properties of gases. 

2- Describe and calculating the ga« laws. 

Describe the properties and charataristics of solutions. 

Explain the basics of organic chemistry. 

Distinguish between inorganic and organic chemistry. 
Describe the role of carbon in organic compounds. 

" ^y'^loit.^^^^^^^^ .uch as 

3i0 



1. 

2. 
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ADVANCED BTQLQGY 



OBJECTIVES 

A. Explain the basics of life. 

1. Describe and give examples of the characteristics of 
life. 

2. Describe and give examples of the problems necessary 
for the survival of life. 

B. Explain the chemistry pertaining to life. 

1. Describe the chemicals rudiments of life, such as 
elements , atoms , proton , neutron , electron , atomic 
number valance, ions, molecule, reactions, energy, 
solutions and pH. 

2. Demonstrate why certain elements are necessary for 
life; such as trace elements, organic molecules, 
polarity and hydrogen bonds. 

3. Describe the nature of and types of macromolecules 
found in living systems; such as protein, enzyme, DNA, 
RNA, lipid and carbohydrate. 



C. Explain cell form, function and energetics. 



1. Describe the generalized structure of the eucaryotic 
cell and its organelles. 

2. Demonstrate the irportance of cell membranes to the 
life of the '':;il utilizing osmosis, diffusion, and 
membrane transport. 

3. Describe the basic energy transformations that occur in 
organisms such as aerobic and anaerobic reactions, 
phosphorylations, and ATP. 

4. Demonstrate the importance to the cell and organism of 
photosynthesis, anaerobic and aerobic breakdown of 
organic molecules. 

5« Demonstrate the significance of cell specialization. 
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Explain the process and significance of cell replication. 

s?ages^* "^=1' "-^ »e importance of its 

«prS^S«ro„""° in s.».al 

4. Distinguish between mitotic and meiotie cell division. 

pJysrAV"""""" significance in human 

^'oJ^nist." °' " "'danism and dissect 

" Sln'^^d^'l.^ns'L'S^^carst^^^^^^ 

tTs^^^ --f- "idTts-raSiaintSr-" 

** ?JaS«no^ .^^""^^^"^ function of the internal 

transport system of the human body. internal 

5. Describe chemical regulation inside the human body. 

^* ttr^ctforS'n^^'^*" its receptors and 

me actions of neurons and nerve impulses. 

anftoe^ r'Sf. ""^J^^k^"^^ °^ endocrine system 

activity. °^ ^^^"^ secretions in regulating body 

^^rhiSan'^^eS^r' °' reproduction and its significance to 

1. Describe sexual reproduction and the life cvm« «^ 
organisms that rely on sexual reproduction °^ 

™Lt?:rgSS!*" the 

" ctn!!^tonr/r.^^^^^^^ --o»y of 

4. Describing the various methods of avoiding pregnancy. 
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Explain genetics and its significance to humi^n heredity. 

1. Describe the concepts of Mendelian genetics. 

2. Describe the basics of human heredity. 
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OiaJECTTV1?S 

A. Review basic mathematical operations. 

« 

1. Perform the mathematics necessary for applications such 
as formula manipulation. 

B. Review basic metric operations. 

1. Describe the Metric system and the use of measurement 
as it applies to physics. 

C. Explain the basics of motion. 

1. Distinguish between scalar and vector quantities, 

2. Distinguish between distance and displacement, speed, 
velocity, and acceleration. 

3. Describe uniform motioA. 

4. Calculate problems relating to uniform motion. 

5. Describe accelerated motion. 

6. Calculate problems relating to accelerated motion. 

D. Explain force and solve associated word problems. 

1. Describe force, gravitational force, work and power. 

2. Calculate word problems relating to force, 
gj^avitational force and pressure. 

E. Discuss work, energy and power, and solve associated word 
problems . 

1. Describe work. 

2. Describe energy, such as kinetic and potential energy 
and the conservation of energy. 

3. Describe the relationship between work, energy and 
power. 

4. Solve problems involving force and displacement to 
determine work done. 
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5. Solve problems involving work and time to calculate 
power. 

Distinguish between heat and temperature, 

1. Change temperature readings within Fahrenheit^ Celsius 
and Kelvin. 

2. Describe calorie, BTU and joule. 

3 . Perform calculations involving heat of fusion and heat 
of vaporization of water. 

4. Define specific heat exchange between two or more 
bodies . 

5. Describe methods of heat transfer. 

Explain energy in waves and the relationship to sound and 
light. 

1. Describe the properties and behaviour of waves. 

2. Describe the production and properties of sound waves. 

3. Describe interference in sound waves. 

4. Describe light rays. 

5. Describe the affect of mirrors and lens on light rays. 



Explain electric energy and make calculations relating to 
electric currents. 



1. Differentiate between conductors, insulators and 
semiconductors . 

2. Describe different methods of obtaining static charges, 
such friction, contact and induction. 

3. Describe the characteristics of current electricity and 
electric' circuits, such as series and parallel 
circuits. 

4. Solve problems involving series circuits, parallel 
circuits and electrical cost. 



Explain magnetism and electromagnetism and its application 
to electric motors and generators. 
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1. Describe the concepts of magnetism such as domain 
theory, induced magnetism and poles. 

2. Describe the concepts of electromagnet ism and 
electromagnetic induction. 

3. Determine the direction of induced current in a simple 
generator. 

4. Determine the direction of conductor movement in a 
simple motor. 

5. Distinguish between an AC and DO generator. 
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This course is designed to accommodate individual training plans, 
i.e. Basic level students with limited ability to read and follow 
instructions might be suited zo the CAL packages only. Students 
who have sufficient language skills could begin with the theory 
component, followed by keyboarding skills and progress to either 
word processing, and/or spreadsheet applications. 



OBJECTIVES 



A*. Demonstrate a knowledge of common computer hardware 
components • 



1. Define the term hardware. 

2. Explain the terms input, output, processing and 
operating system. 

3. Identify computer output devices such as screen, 
printer, tapes anc^ disks. 

4. Identify computer input devices such as keyboard, tape 
and disk drive. 



B. Demonstrate a knowledge of common computer software. 



1. Define the term software as a non-resident program. 

2. List common software applications such as word 
processing , spreadsheets , data bases , financial , 
graphics, games and engineering. 

3. Provide examples of commercial products for some of the 
common applications. 



C. Recognize the interdependent relationship between hardware 
and software. 



D. Define common computer terms such as bytes, bits, RAM, ROM, 
K, data, menus, interface, CPU and DOS. 
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II. 



keys. ««eric jceys, alphabetxc keys and function 

«o'??ia°?e SSSt"' use of coMputer 

^=°^;^a'^^°'' °' type a „i„l„^ of lo „.p.„. 



H. 



I. 



Access and operate a Word Processing application system. 
1- can up a word processing program. 

p°^^«rSa%uS: tS?"^^^ *° '="o„i„g „,p 

a. ir^ut. 
b» edit, 
c. format. 

save, 
e. retrieve, 
f • produce a hard copy. 

SSoT^ett:^s"'S 4o?ts^.=°^^^^^^« ^—ts such as 
Access and operate a Spreadsheet and Data Base application 

1. Call up the program. 

2. Demonstrate the ah0 4 4-^r *. 

spreadsheet/data base^Va\uLs ?o: following 

a* input. 

b. edit. 

c. format. 
d» save. 

e. retrieve. 

f. produce a hard copy. 



3. 



ll^Tr^ sVl'?''math«ati\\ron^°^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^^ -ill 
columns. mathematical operations on rows and 
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4. Construct a 10 to 15 record r 5 field data base and 
produce a hard copy based on a one field 
sort/ extraction • 

Access and operate CAL systems. 

1. Call up programs such as math, English, science. 

2. Read directions on the screen. 

3. Make a selection from a menu. 

4. Access anc^ read help screens. 

5. Exit from the program. 
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Where appropriate, students will identify and use vocabulary and 
tools specific to the occupations identified in the personal 
profile and career path. 

OBJECTIVES 



A. Identify generic occupational skills and vocabulary through 
skills orientation in labs, shops and classrooms. 

!• Operate occupation-specific hand tools, fixed and 
portable power tools. 

2. Demonstrate occupation-specific reading skills such as 
blueprints, graphs or manuals. 

3. Use measuring devices such as scales, gauges and 
meters . 

4. In industrial and trade occupations apply geometry to 
areas such as plximbing, carpentry, sheet metal work, 
mechanics and electrical wiring. 

B. Experience simulated work environment conditions. 

1. Participate in tours to work sites. 

2. Participate in simulated experiences through "work 
stations", i.e. Singer, Val par and COATS. 

3. Participate in job shadowing, informational interviews 
and/or work placements. 

4. Participate in skills orientation and/or training in 
college shops, labs or classrooms • 

5. Identify occupational ly related resources such as trade 
magazines and speakers. 

C. Demonstrate a knowledge of work place safety practices. 

1. Observe, discuss, read about and research safety 
practices . 

D. Demonstrate increased self-confidence with occupational 
skills and vocabulary. 

E. Complete a pre and post component self -evaluation checlc list. 
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WORK ADJUS"] 



The Work Adjustment course is composed of three separate 
sections: Work Adjustment, Vocational Assessment and Job Search. 
Skills are required in all these areas but the time spent in any 
one area could vary with the individual needs. 



OBJECTIVES 



I. WORK ADJu-TMENT 



A. Demonstrate a knowledge and understanding of individual 
rights and responsib:f.lities in the work place. 



!• Participate in discussions, presentations, speaker 
sessions, interviews, role plays, research activities, 
seminars and workshops. 

2. Describe the legal rights and responsibilities of 
employees and employers. 

3. Describe how work place harassment affects an employee 
and employer. 

4. Explain how performance reviews are used in the work 
place. 

5. Explain how legislation such as the Ontario Human 
Rights Code, the Ontario Employment Standards Act, the 
Ontario Occupational Health and Safety Act, the Ontario 
Worker's Compensation Policies and the Canadian Bill of 
Rights affects employees and employers. 

6. Describe the role of employee organizations such as 
unions • 

7. Explain the fundamental uses of contracts policies and 
employment equity. 



B. Demonstrate problem solving and decision making skills in 
the work place 



1. Pazrticipate in discussions, presentations, role plays, 
seminars, workshops and speaker sessions. 

2. Explain the problem identification process and how it 
can be a challenge. 

3. Describe techniques used in the generation of solutions 
to problems such as brainstorming. 

4. Identify the process of setting criteria for decision 
making. 
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5. Explain the process of selecting and implementing 
solutions • 

6. Explain how to review and assess the effectiveness of 
decisions. 
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C. Demonstrate personal skills in the work place such as self- 
develc^>ment and interpersonal skills development. 

1. Participate in activities that cause reassessment of 
values and lifestyle. 

2. Develop coping str;Ategies for dealing with change, 
stress and time management. 

3. Participate in activities that develop organizational 
skills. 

4. Describe how employee and employer at^,itudes and 
performance affect Uie work environment. 

5. Develop effective listening skills through activities 
which require individuals to: 

a. give^ receive and follow instructions. 

b. give and receive feedback and suggestions. 

c. be critical and evaluate thinking. 

d. identify barriers to interpersonal communications. 

e. question for clarification. 

f . present oral reports. 1 

g. analyze non-verbal and meta messages. ^ 

6. Participate in activities that utilize group dynamics. 

7. Describe assertiveness and conflict management. 

II. VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

X 

A. Develop a personal profile. 

1. Identify personal interests^ aptitudes^ learning styles 
and transferable skills^ using such as microcomputer 
evaluation systems assessment such as Strong-Campbell, 
Career Assessment Inventory, Choices and Career , j 
Factory . 

2. Compile data obtained using the various assessment 
tools. 

3. Assess the data obtained in relation to individual 
circumstances . 
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Develop a career path. 



1. Identify and utilize occupational research methods. 

2. Apply occupational research methods to data from the 
personal profile. 

3. Identify and utilize goal setting strategies. 

4. Use personal profile and occupational research to 
establish short-term and long-term goals to reach 
career objectives. 



C. Based on the infonaation gathered through the personal 
profile and occupation research, structure an Individual 
Tr&ining Plan with the assistance of OBS personnel. 



III. JOB SEARCH 



A. Plan and prepare for a job search. 



1. By completing inventories, assess traits and skills. 

2. Identify the elements of effective resumes, covering/ 
follow-up letters and letters of application. 

3. Prepare and complete a resume and sample letters. 

4. Practice completion of sample application forms and 
apply knowledge of the Hxman Rights Code. 

5. Through discussion and role play identify job interview 
skills and behaviour including: 

a. determining job descriptions. 

b. researching companies. 

c. rehearsing possible questions and answers. 

d. recognizing appropriate dress code. 

e. projecting a positive image, 
f • concluding the interview. 

6. Develop effective telephone skills through practical 
appl icat ions . 



B. Organize and structure a Job Search. 



1. Perform company/ employer research. 

2. Locate job vacancies. 

3. Conduct informational interviews. 
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4. Set up a log system to track a job search. 

5. Arrange and utilize volunteer and work placement 
experiences • 

C. Implement job search techniques. 

1. Utilize sezrvices such as private and pxiblic employment 
agencies, union halls, Yellow Pages, trade magazines, 
newsletters, classified ads, public libraries, schools 
and college placement agencies. 

2. Establish and/or use job networks, buddy systems and 
community contacts. 

3. Contact prospective employers. 

4. Participate in follow«-up interviews using 
written/verbal methods. 
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APPENDIX 12 
FBO TERMINAL AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 
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Development of Terminal Objectives 
for the 

Formation de base de l*Ontario (O.B.S.) 
Joint Project (draft) 
Colleges Algonquin 
Cambri2m 
^ Northern 

LEABNIMG hov to LEARM * 



* These Performance Objectives reflect those 

delivered at the lover end of the Basic Level. 
In FBO, this level is referred to as Learning 
Hov to Learn. 



This section is a translation of the report 
prepared by each of the FBO groups vhich 
developed the content* 
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NQtc : We did not address the lover end of the basic level 
because our working group did not have the expertise. We are 
informed that the Ministry of Skills Development will allow a 
committee to address our needs. 

We take this opportunity to thank the Ministry for making it 
possible for the FBO program faculty to come together and 
identify our most pressing needs. 

We defined the different groups of illiterates and classified 
tht^m into four categories: complete, semi-f\mctional, functional 
and educated illiterates. 

1 - Complete Illiterate 

A person incapable of reading or writing 

2 - Semi-functional illiterate 

A person can decode words but does not 
understand simple and brief statements 
pertaining to daily lives. 

3 - Functional illiterate 

A person who can decode a written message but 
cannot understand it. As for the correct 
delivery of a written message, he/she is 
limited almost exclusively to reproduction. 

4 - Educated illiterate 

A person who has a college diploma but 
communicates at the semi-functional or 
functional level. 

To stop this social problem, we have to play a double role with 
this clientele by offering them: 

1) education : allow them to acquire basic knowledge 

in a learning environment. 

2) training : enable them to acquire work-related 

skills. 
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A) 



Overall Objective 

LEARNING how to LEARN 

We have recognized the following categories 

Understand how society works (work place adaptation) 
^' Oral comnunication 

C) Development of reading skills 

writing skills and understanding complex ideas 
Mastery of a certain level of mathematics 

The obj.>ctives must develop basic skills in the mother tongue, French. 



D) 
E) 



I 
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TNAL QBJECTXVES 

ADAPTATION TO THE ENVraONMENT 

Personal Development 

to encourage the adult to identify his/her academic needs and/or 
functional needs 

to allow the adult to gradually adapt to his/her environment and 
to his/her learning environment 

to make or renew contact with content and work methods 

to explore the resources of the environement 

to establish objectives to develop his/her learning program 

to identify his/her learning style and get to know the adult 
learning environment 

to become aware of his/her learning experiences and knowledge in 
relation to the environment 

to identify the different moments of his/her life that contributed 
to or injured his/her personal development 

to become aware of the findings accomplished since starting 
literacy 

to allow the adult to know and use techniques which facilitate 
time management and personnal organization in order to e^taiblish 
relations between personal management and the learning processes 

Social Development 

to develop group work 

to acquire and develop a behaviour that facilitates group work 
to develop a critical reflection on the information received 
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LEARN HOW TO COMMUNICATE BASIC SKILLS IN HIS/HER MOTHER TONGUE 



writing hiifritn 



Ltion of reading ^r^r\ 



II) 



to recognize and reproduce graphic signs other that letters 
llssllt:'itl^,^^^^^ sentences and short 

to recognize the usefulness of the alphabet's order 
to classify in alphabetical order 
to group words of the same morphological family 
to learn how to use the dictionary 

to identify the different services offered by the library 




to distinguish between vowels and consonants 
to conceptualize what a word is 
to identify a syllable as part of a word 
to separate words in syllables 
to group syllables in word(s) 

oSj/^I^S'Uon^^n,""""' °' .djective. 
tSe"'&'%^J''^u^=?;= <=™»=" proper nouns, , 
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Un<a?rgt;^nciina the rules l:hat govern a r aimatieal functions in order 
apply them m writing sitmations ;% n d to better interpret: 
reading 

to distinguish the main functions of the subject, the verb, 
the object and the adjective 

P^!;;""!^ ^1^^ '^nd function of word*, in o r der to incTtiriA ^h^ 

qraimnatical spelling m communT ^3^;^^ 

to express the general rule for the formation of the feminine 

to know the feminine of words of active vocabulary and which 
are completely different from the masculine 

to observe certain words which are the same in both the 
masculine and feminine 

to express the general rule of the plural 

to explain the gender and number of a word with the object 

to develop habits concerning the agreement of the verb with 
Its subject 

to develop habits regarding the agreement of the adjective 
wxth Its stibject 



V) 



the meaning a sentence in order to correctly wr-^1-o 

certain homophones 

to observe the spelling differences between principal 
homophones 

to apply different homophones in a writing situation 

to discover and understand the contextual meaning of certain 
words withm communication situations 
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g^nlyqat,*- verbs in order to aarrmun^n^^. -rTT -*-]': 

to recognize the tine of an action within a sentence 

(present) and the conditional (present) tenses «peirative 

to understand the different tones of speech 
to identify the different types of sentences 
to write simple sentences 

to identify the principal idea of a message 

to write short passages meaningful to the adult 

- to identify the different written forms of a sound 
to plan a time for reading out loud 

- to re-establish the logical order of the words of a sentence 
" senJencce"'''"^ °^ 9""P« °f words within a 

to re-establish the logical order of a passage 

ouiofcion marK) , the comma and the upper case 
to read for a purpose 

- to understand the meaning of words according to their context 
to distinguish fiction from reality 

to distinguish a fact from an opinion 
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to situate the action in time 

to pick up the primary and secondary ideas 

to understand a written order 

to rewrite a written order 

to write an order 

IX) Establish a terminoloav bank in order to broaden the Kpowh 

vocabulary 

to acquire an active vocabulary of two thousand words 
to know the meaning of these words 
to correctly write these words 

to use these words in spoken and written sentences 

- to replace some of these words by synonyms 

to associate these words (by morphological family, ending, 
nature) 

to create new words by adding prefixes and suffixes 

X) iqgntify d i f f erent components 2£ SP^Qgh iD 2ld££ t& . 

communicate actively 

to discover the characteristics of spoken communication 

to develop listening and communication techniques by 
observing the role of the transmitter and the receiver 

to practice speech in spoken situations in rela'tion to one's 
experiences and concerns 
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Master a certain level of knowledge in mafchematies 

I) Master wh ole numbers 

to recognize numbers 

to distinguish between an even and an odd number 

to identify the symbols of basic operations (+ - x - = ») 

to use the terminology related to the four basic operations 

to recognize the value of a digit within a number 

to write a number in digits and letters 

to round off a number 

to do the four basic, operations 

P<? the four basic operations on decimal fractions 

to identify the relative nature of a digit within a decimal 
fraction 

to compare decimal fractions by using the symbols ( «) 

to round off decimal fractions 

to add decimal fractions 

to substract decimal fractions 

to multiply decimal fractions 

to divide decimal fractions 

to solve written problems related to daily life by using the 
addition, substraction, multiplication and division 
properties of decimal fractions 
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III) Understand and apply basic concetpts related to ordinary fractions 

to identify the numerator and denominator of a fraction 

to distinguish between simple and complex fractions 

to find the ecjuivalent of a fraction 

to reduce a fraction to its simplest form 

to compare ordinary fractions 

IV) Introduce basic concepts related to percentage 

to convert a percentage to decimal fractions and ordinary 
fractions 

to calculate the percentage of a number 

to solve written problems related to daily life by using the 
concept of percentages 

V) Introduce different units of the metric svstem 

to measure with instruments the length, mass and volume of 
some bodies 

to read the temperature with a thermometer 
to measure time 

to solve written problems by using different units of the 
metric system 
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WORK ADAPTATION 



INTRODOCTIOM 

s«inf \hat° tr«"/ h!tf " than career Planning 

satis^ii;! n^^s"=rt^i"prrtic%Vt".^""" ^""'"^ 

possm.''s^1e?ts'°"A^?«^! Objectives, but: rather give a list of all 
SUBJECTS 

I Personal growth 

I I Cojnmunicat ion 

III Problem solving 

IV Work 

V Career planning 

PERSONNAL GROWTH 

1 - Self -awareness 

- Interests/values 

- Attitudes/behaviours 

- J5trengths/ limits 

2 - Self confidence 

3 - Assertivenesa 

m 

4 - Organizational behaviour 

- time aanageaenn 
work aethods 

5 - Change adaptation 

- health/ stress aanagenent 

COMMUNICATION 

*=tive listening / spoken and non spoken coaaunication 

- Message 
Discussion 
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- Positive and negative feedback 

- Conflicts 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

1 - Problem identification 

2 - Brainstorming for solutions 

3 - Evaluation of solutions 

4 - Choosing a solution 

5 - Application of the solution 

6 - Evaluation of results 



WORK 



1 - Employer/ employee rights and job security 

2 - Job search 

3 - Job applications 

4 - Interview techniques 

5 - Employee behaviour/Employer expectations 

References - Ontario Human Rights Code 

- Ontario Employment Standards Act 

- Ontario Occupational Health and safety Act 

- Workers' Compensation Board 

- Canadian Human Rights chart 



CAREER PLANNING 



That a qualified person (of the counselling office) be 

cn»frfA?l! . Planning Section which 

comprises the administration of tests. 

*" approximate length equivalent to 25% of 
the total hours. 
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Development of Terminal Objectives 
for the 



Formation de base de 1« Ontario (O.B.S.) * 

Joint Project (draft) ' 

Colleges - Algonquin 

- Cambrian 

- Northern 

- St-lawrence 

- Sault-Ste-Marie (Chapleau Campus) 



* Explanatory Note: 

These TPOs reflect those delivered at the upper 
end of the Basic Level through to and including 
the Advanced Level of FBO. 
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F.B.O. (O.B.S.) Learner" s Progress 
PERSONAL/PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION 
CURRICULUM GUIDiSLINE 



BASIC / INTERMEDIATE / ADVANCED LITERACY 



Other Upgrading Programs 
Work Market 



other Skills Development Programs 



ORIENTATION 



I Developing the learner's profile 
ti-r a realistic career choice 

III Developing an individual curriculum 



personal aAd^^J necessary according to his/her 

personal and/ or professional orientation. 
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TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 
COMMUKICATIONS - FRENCH 

BASIC LEVEL 
PreasLbule : 

In a literacy program, the learner has to reach the preliminary 
objectives at the basic level. 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

I LISTENING SKILLS 

Remember, write and forward a verbal message 
Understand and follow effectively verbal instructions 

II SPEAKING SKILLS 

Communicate clearly, logically and effectively within a 
discussion, a presentation or a conversation 

III READING SKILLS 

Read in hushed voice technical texts of interest and general 
material oriented towards skills and professions 

Understand technical texts of general interest related to 
skills and professions 

Evaluate technical texts of general interest related to 

skills and professions « 

IV WRITING SKILLS 

Write paragraphs 

Fill in many types of forms, especially those related to 
empl oyment 
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SUB-OBJECTIVES 



I. LISTENING SKILLS 

Re^nember. write ^.t^, ^ forward a verbal Tnpss;.««» 
Recognize the key words 

Distinguish between main and secondary ideas and 
examples 

Retain the main ideas 
Repeat a message exactly 

Vn'aQrgt:an;j and fonow »ffeet:<vi.iy v erbal instrtir^-h^^n r 

Retain and understand key words 

Retain the order of given verbal instructions 

Establish a plan to perform the instructions 

II. SPEAKING SKILLS 

^^•^ gyUffllVn i gatf — clearlv. loaieanv and eff ectively within a 
dli ffUgsiSn. a presentation *^;' ycngS^^^ ""^^ ' ^^^ ^ 

Organize one's own ideas 

Distinguish a definition from an example 

Use appropriate vocabulary 

Express oneself using complete sentences 

Express oneself in a simple and brief wav 

Articulate well 

Answer questions with precision 
- Formulate questions well 
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III. READING SKILLS 



fiaad in hUgh?d — v^iSfi t^^ghnigal texts of general 

interest related to skills and professions 

Recognize a group of words quickly 

Pronouce acronyms and abbreviations correctly 

Link up words 

Recognize and respect punctuation marks 
Establish a good reading rythsi 
Kn<)w how to read expressively 
Read and interpret symbols 



Understand technical texts of general interest related 
to skills and professions 

Use the dictionary 

Define a word or a group of words according to the 
context 

Find the primary idea 
Find the secondary idea 

Know how to summarize orally and in writing 



Evaluate technical texts of general interest related to 
skills and profeggi^ng 

Check that the information is appropriate 

Distinguish an opinion from a fact 

Conclude after reading 

Make an oral appreciation of reading 

Know how to choose a text for a specific purpose 
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IV WRITING SKILLS 



IV. 1 Writing paraarap^^g 

Recognize the elements of a sentence 
Write simple sentences 

Build up vocabulary and spell it correctly 
Vary the structure of a sentence 
Punctuate sentences 

Understand and apply the rules of granunar 
Write a dictated text 

Know how to use the dictionary and the grammar 
Restore the plan of a paragraph 
Build the plan of a paragraph 
Write a paragraph from a plan 
Make a paragraph interesting 



Recognize and know how to write abbreviations 
Understand data and follow the instructions 
Write legibly and properly 
Know how to give information in order 
Address envelopes 
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TBPMTNAL OaTECTIVES 
CQMMUNICATTOWg - FRENCH 

Intermediate Level 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

I LISTENING SKILLS 

Present orally the sxmmary of a verbal passage 

II SPEAKING SKILLS 

Participate in a discussion while respecting the types of 
speech 



III READING SKILLS 



Read in hushed voice a text of general interest 
Understand and interpret a text of general interest 
Evaluate texts of general interest according to their type 



IV WRITING SKILLS 



Write a text respecting the techniques of writing 

Write a report . 

Write texts in good 'business French' (fran?ais des affaires) 

and fill forms 



SUB-OBJECTIVES 



I. LISTENING SKILLS 

1.1 Pinri the sub-iect and the im portant idaag of a verbal tSKt 

Listen and concentrate on a text for a miniaua of 10 minutes 
Find the title of a text 
Retain the main ideas 

1.2 starting with the imnortan t ideas, summarize the essen1:ials <?f 
v^rfral text 

- Bring out the main ideas of the text 
Retain the main ideas of the text 
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II. SPEAKING SKILLS 



"•^ Chogge thfi i<agag r^lf^vant: fho subject: disrnssAH 
Think about the subject to be discussed 

diScussed^"^^*^ ^^^^ directly related to the subject to be 

I Jh™^^ details that are essential to the idea 
precise vocabulary and use it in a sentence 
Formulate a question appropriately 

II. 3 gpeak in a wav y.^ y,^^^ ^ 

Speak loud enough to be well heard 
f???^ with an appropriate rhythm 
Articulate well 
Speak with expression 

^^'^ Vnderstand and an^iy thf nil - 1 iH n ir,i i uii 

I before speaking 

Confine oneself to the subject 
Wait for one's turn before speaking 
Listen to others' ideas 
Express oneself clearly 
Look at the person one is speaking to 
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III. READING SKILLS 

111.1 Recognize and use scientifie and mathematical symbols 

Read scientific and mathfimatical symbols 
Apply those symbols 

111. 2 Read complete s entences containing qbw — wpr^g — wj^hgut 

hesitation 

Let the eyes read a few words before pronouncing them 
Pronounce new words correctly 

111. 3 Recognize and respect the rules of reading in hushed voice 

Read loud enough to be heard 
Respect the punctuation signs 
Pronovmce words well 
Articulate well 

Read with expression appropriate to the passage 

111.4 With the help of the d ictionary. chgpse — ihfi — SUitablg 

definition of a new word i n a passage 

Find the best possible definition of a new word according to 
the meaning of the sentence 
Learn to use the dictionary 

111. 5 Reconstitute the plan of a text 
Learn how to develop a plan 

Find the primary and secondary ideas in the introduction, the 
development and the conclusion ^ 

111. 6 Answer a guest ionna ire ab o ut data and comprehension Qf data 
in a text 

Recognize the different kinds of questions (factual or of 
comprehension) 

Answer orally and using complete sentences in one^s own words 
Answer in writing and using complete sentences in one's own 
words 
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III. 7 



- Identify the essential ideas 

yu«scions r«lat«d to conpr«h«nsion 

111.8 Know 




III. 9 



Define what narration and description are 

- Define what a report, a statement and a letter are 
^'■^"»fy ^ti. ^h,r.-..w,..„ ^ 

IV. WRITING SKILLS 
IV. 1 




y « ruie, apply it in given exercices 



IV. 2 




typographical signs 

texr using punctuation marks and 
^""•^ ^r^tg common ^.^^trnrr -rn \ . n j 

I ^oS^f complex sentence 

Know the three different for^« 

«j.tierent forms of complex sentences 



IV. 4 Build naratiive and deg^ fiptive sentences 
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Know the principles and qualities of narration 

Know the principles and qualities of description 

In the building of narrative and descriptive sentences, use 

lively nouns, verbs of movement, picturesque verbs, 

enumerations and precise words 



IV -5 PevelQP the Plan of a narrati-r e or descriptive paragraph 

Understand the subject well 

Write the primary and secondary ideas 

IV. 6 From ^ Plan, write a narrative or a descriptive paragraph 
From a given plan, tell or describe 



IV. 7 IP thQ writing of a paragraph, use st vlistic devices of the direct 
and indirect speech and channels 

Use comparison, antithesis and progression 
Use direct and indirect speech 

Use affirmative, interrogative and exclamatory tones of voice 
IV. 8 From reference material, make out a s ynoptic chart 



IV- 9 Take notes on a given subject, i n dicate the references and build 
the bibliography 

Gather the information 
Build work sheets 
Learn to build a bibliography 
Learn to note references 



Organize one's documentaion and deve lop the plan of a repo^f^ 



Recognize and w rite the transitions between paragraphs 

Know the different ways of marking transitions 
Understand the qualities of a correct transition 



IV. 10 
IV. 11 
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IV. 12 Write a one naae repori: 

From a plan, write the summary of a text, a film or an event 

^"^•^2 Know and use the voeabu Xarv of 'business French' ffrancais 
des affaiygs) 

Know the precise meaning of certain words and expressions 

commonly used in the business language 

Familiarize oneself with the use of a word or an expression 
within a sentence 

Replace a given anglicism with the suitable French expression 

IV. 14 Distinguish between differen t tvoes of business TetfA^p 

Know the characteristics of different types of business 
letters 

IV. 15 Understand the rules and parts of the business letter 

^^•Ifi Write a iob aPlication letter and a se c ond business letter 

as wished 

Understand the characteristics of the job application letter 
regarding its content and appearance 

IV. 17 Understand the rules and the r> lan of minutes 

Understand the qualities of minutes 
Know the parts of minutes 

IV. 18 Write minutes 

Develop the plan of minutes 

Write the rough copy 

Write the final text of minutes 

IV. 19 Fill different forms 

Properly fill a form (ex.: Social Insurance Number 
application, job application, passport application, opening 
an account in a banking institution, etc.) 
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TKRMTNAL OBJECTIVES 
COMMUNICATIONS - FRENCH 

ADVANCED LEVEL: 
TERMINAL O BJECTIVES 
I LISTENING SKILLS 

Present the report of an oral documentary 

II. SPEAKING SKILLS 

, - Participate in a discussion and address a small group 

Prepare oneself and participate in an interview 

III. READING SKILLS 

Interpret and evaluate texts of different natures 

IV. WRITING SKILLS 

Understand and apply a methodology in preparation for 
writing a report and a research paper 
> Write a resxme and its covering letter 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

I. LISTENING SKILLS 

1.1 Choose an appropriate oral documentary 

1.2 Take notes from an oral documentary 

Shorten the ideas using key words, abbreviations and 
symbols 

1.3 Organize one's information in prwara^jqn — £SC — th& — QISl 

presentation of the report 

Develop a plan from the notes taken 
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II. SPEAKING SKILLS 

^^•^ gather informat^inri on l-.h^ nT-^ p osed stihii^^f 

Know and consult sources of documentation 
Take notes 
Develop a plan 

^^•3 APPlV the rules of ^Tf^^j^^^^n 

Organize one's ideas before speaking 

Confine oneself to the subject 

Wait for one's turn before speaking 

Listen to others' ideas 

Express oneself clearly 

Look at the person one is speaking to 

^^•^ v'ndgrstf^nd the ruK's of an orai n^o..onr f iri " n 

Have a relaxed attitude 
Use gestures and novenents 
Look at the audience 

Control the tone and the volume of one's voice 

^^•^ Imprgvif^*- nn a given snhiect fn^ t-^o mwn -i 

Confine oneself to the subject 
Follow a logical order 

" se^t^nces ^'^^^^'^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^"^ i« =o»Plete 

Apply the rules of an oral presentation 
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II. 6 Prepare a list of Questions in preparation for an intervjev 
Gather information on the employer 



II. 7 Be prepared to gi ve complete information 



• 11,8 Applv the rules of the interview 

Be punctual for the appointment 
Be dressed appropriately 

Show an appropriate attitude and behaviour 



III. READING SKILLS 

III.l Understand the rul es of reading in a hushed voice 

Pronounce the words and the abbreviations correctly 
Link up words 

Recognize and respect the punctuation signs 

Establish a good reading rhythm 

Read expressively 

Read and interpret symbols 



III. 2 Read a text of many paragraphs fluently in front of a QrWP 
Know how to read groups of words quickly 



III. 3 Pick UP t he message of the text 
Recognize the key words 



III. 4 Summarize the text 

- Find the sections of the text 

Find the primary idea of each section 

Choose precise words 

Develop a plan of the summary 



III. 5 Conclude after a reading 

Recognize the value of a text according to the arguments 
presented 

Draw a personal conclusion 
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Distinguish between content and style 
IV. WRITING SKILLS 

^^•^ Kngw and ti«;p th^ M^rn^' "rr-jrrT 

I services of a library 

SSuiari?r"o2ir. °^ 'Vl^ Classification of books 
libJaJJ ''^^ ^^'^ catalogues of a 

Learn to read the index card of a book 

^^•2 TaKe notps and nr-^^niz- rWr-m 
Arrange inforaation 




IV. 4 



IV. 5 



assianTt^ftn^ 

- ^SaufarSze'^n.Sfi^'^^:? °J * 9°°^ presentation 

a ^esi^rc^aSenr"^ ^" preparation for 

Understand the qualities of a good report 



IV. 6 Develon 

pages ^^^^ 



tiomnent pf fiv,> 



v«^,,7lr ^'^"t * research assicmnent 

SSS^Si'trchL^""'" tr?h. work cards 

?i»YiV? ■ ""o** • r«l«vant quote 
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IV. 7 Know the aualitieg of a rpguwA 
IV . 3 Develop the plan and vrii^e one's resume 
IV. 9 Know the parts of t.h^ ^>7 verina letter 
IV. 10 Write a covering 1 «i>i;i;«»r 
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